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TO THE VICOMTE DE CHATEAUBRIAND— 

As I am not aware, M. le Yicomtey that I should 
incur any very great danger or mconvenience, even 
should the dedication of these pages to you "in- 
volve me in the suspicion of favouring the camp 
of Henry V.;" and as I assure you on the other 
hand, that the work " contains no covert plot for 
the restoration of the Bourbons," nor anything, I 
may add, calculated to disturb the peace of Europe 
or subvert any political institutions whatever, I can- 
not forego the gratification of tendering to you this 
trifling homage of the profound respect and admi- 
ration with which your personal character and lite- 
rary career have ever inspired me. May the close 
of that career be as tranquil and happy as its progress 
has been brilliant and useful to mankind ! The most 
enviable literary Tenown should be crowned with an 
equally enviable literary repose. May you live long 
to enjoy it, and that calm and pure serenity of mind, 
which the sunshine of the heart can alone confer ! 

Praying you to accept the assurance of my most 
perfect respect, 

I have the honour to be, 
M. Le Vicomte, 

Your obedient, faithful servant, 

THE AUTHOR. 



PREFACE. 



A GREAT many people, who are not wiser than a 
great many of their contemporaries, pretend in our 
day, as others have done before them, that sensible 
men should not waste their time in writing or reading 
novels or romances ; and condemn the whole Utera- 
tui'e of the whole world of fiction, as entirely useless, 
if not pernicious ! To enter into a grave refutation of 
such an absurdity, would be ahnost as great an ab- 
surdity as to utter it There is one answer to all such 
precious nonsense, which is conclusive ; and one is as 
good as a thousand. We must seek for amusement 
in this world, as well as instruction, and that which 
the young or old find in books, of any class, will ever 
prove, not only the most harmless, but the cheapest of 
all their pleasures. So that if you come to the utili' 
tarian view of the subject, the weight of the argument 
is in favour of that species of literature. Any writer, 
therefore, who succeeds in furnishing a work of that 
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descriptioiiy from which we derive amusement, (with- 
out offence to taste or morals, of course,) has rendered 
his reader a service. If he have not succeeded, so 
much the worse for him, but even then the gentle 
reader should, methinks, pardon his author a little 
dulness in favour of his good intentions. 

This is the only apology that we shall offer for our 
own imperfections and carelessness, and all other 
faults of which we may be convicted. Writing, a^ 
we do, first, for our own amusement, we must, of 
course, take care to please ourselves, both in the choice 
and management of our drama. Too constant appli- 
cation to "severer studies" had given us a certain 
nervous languor and depression of spirits, and we 
were in effect, " condamn^ par les medecins a ne pas 
penser," — ordered by the physicians to leave off think- 
ing I We accordingly threw aside our new " System 
of the Universe," which will one day, perhaps, be 
spoken of, — and all the distracting and profound me- 
ditations, with the " loathed melancholy" which they 
had engendered, — ^and sought, as Miss Lydia Lan- 
guish says, " the shades of rural retirement" We werfe 
thus, in some sort, compelled to follow that precept of 
Horace: — 

** Duloe est desipere in loco." 
** How sweet is folly rightly timed !" 
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We surrendered our pen to the first faftcy that struck 
us, and the result of our three months' interdict of 
thinkings is, kind reader, contained in the volumes 
before you. 

We discovered, when we came to the end of the 
story that we had, quite unwittingly, terminated it in 
an exceUent moral. Upon that, we should found some 
pretensions, as well as our neighbours, were it not that 
we have generally found, that most of those authors 
who have been so solicitous to convey moral instruc- 
tion and amusement, at the same time, in their stories, 
are very apt to spoil the amusement, without benefiting 
the morals of their readers. 
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THE INSURGENTS. 



BOOK I. 



CHAPTER I. 



On the east bank of the quiet and respectable 
river Connecticut, stands one of the most flourishing 
and delightful villages which the ancient and time- 
honoured commonwealtli of Massachusetts contains 
within her borders. Whoever has been in Spring- 
field ;-Hand we beg leave to pity the reader who has 
not — must acknowledge that it is justly celebrated 
for the beauty of its site and environs, and unrivalled, 
so to speak, for the rich and variegated scenery of 
hill and dale, river and mountain, which fill up the 
wide circle of its horizon. Far-famed is it also, for 
the beauty and charms of its daughters. Many 
other titles to renown it possesses, which make her 
people, and with reason, proud of her name — among 
whiob, it may suffice to mention the undisputed ex- 
cellence of her ale. 

About a mile from the present bounds of the vil- 
lage, and within a hundred yards of the river, there 
Btood in the eventful year ^83^ a modest and rather 
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antiquated dwelling, exhibiting two stories on the 
from, which overlooked the river, but boasting of one 
only in the rear. At this distant day, it would seem 
almost superfluous to add, that all-consuming time 
has left no remains of it, to enlighten us as to the pre- 
cise dimensions, or as to the materials employed in its 
construction, except that vague information that the 
house itself was of wood, and the chimneys of stone, 
" topped off" with brick. But tliough it has disappear- 
ed, the situation it occupied is still spared, and hap- 
pens to be as precisely known as can be desired. It 
stood upon a certain gentle eminence, about fifty feet 
above the ordinary level of the river, and sufficiently se- 
cure from those spring-floods, and other periodical or 
occasional dehiges, in which the Connecticut, unre- 
strained by the example of the dwellers on its banks, 
breaks over the limits of strict j)ropriety, and over- 
flowing the meadows of the just and the unjust with 
impartial current, leaves, like the Nile, the most 
luxuriant fertility in its train. We trust that the site 
is now sufficiently designated, and we would not 
venture on a more particular description, without 
permission from the present owner. 

We have a right, however, to speak of them, as 
they were at the date we have mentioned. And, 
notwithstanding our respect and tenderness for the 
memoiy of the brave old continental Colonel, who 
then owned and occupied them, we must record, 
with the stem impartiality of history, that they were, 
at that period, far from exhibiting, under the ma- 
nagement of Colonel Eustace, the same scene of 
f judicious and thriving husbandry, which they present 
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under the administration of his present successor. 
The rich and ample meadow which sloped so beau- 
tifully from the house to the river-side, was, at the 
precise time our story begins, covered with an ex- 
cellent crop of grass ; but instead of standing there 
to make graceful undulations to the passing zephyrs, 
it should have been, at least ten days before, cut and 
stacked, as he had not barns ample enough to hold 
it : and such was the universal opinion, expressed to 
him by sundry kind neighbours and friends, who as- 
sured him the grass was as good as spoiled already. 
" In a day or two," the Colonel uniformly replied, " I 
will have it out of the way. Forty-eight hours will 
make no great difference/' 

The respectable mansion itself, also, bore some 
marks of neglect, as well as of age, if more closely 
examined, although the thick forest of peach, pear, 
and apple trees, which surrounded it, and the grape- 
vines, woodbines and morning-glories, which were 
elimbing on all sides, and beginning to dispute the 
possession of the roof, gave it an air of rustic ele- 
gance. An ample garden, well stocked with useful 
and not unhonoured vegetables, and of which the 
walks were bordered with a variety of flowers still 
more extensive, was exempted from this appearance 
of neglect. More than one shady bower, and more 
than one tr6llised summer-house, bore evidence that 
female taste and assiduity presided over that petty 
domain. For, it was a notorious circumstance, that 
the Colonel himself, far from viewing the well-or- 
dered garden with a favourable eye, regarded it as a 
drawback on the farm at large, for engrossing too 
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much of the valuable labour aud attention of his 
^* right hand man,^' one Hezekiah Brindle, who, 
from time to time, as required by the higher autho- 
rity of his daughter, the fair Elizabeth Eustace, ex- 
ecuted such grosser tasks as she found unfitted for 
herself. Under her auspices, the garden became 
another Eden : and it might be said of her literally, 
as some poet has said of some other divinity, that 
flowers sprang up under her feet, wherever she 
touched the ground. 

A striking and almost a melancholy contrast was 
presented to this' neatness and elegance of the gar- 
den, by the condition of the farm at large, of which 
the Colonel was the manager. The fences were de- 
plorably in want of repair — the horses and cattle 
were constantly getting into the wrong lot : the crops 
were neglected, and in general, things, if done at all, 
were neither done well nor done quickly. Colonel 
Eustace had not yet incurred the withering epithet 
of a "shiftless man," but affairs were apparently 
tending to a point when that hatefiil, but significant 
phrase would be coupled with his name. His pru- 
dent neighbours already began to express their as- 
tonishment at his keeping such a set of good-for-no- 
thing, shifdess creatures about him, and to " guess 
that he would not add a great deal to the property 
he had inherited from his father" — meaning thereby, 
that he was in a course of diminishing it, if he did 
not speedily change his system. 

It was no less surprising to them, that he should 
entertain such numbers, as he did, of a more deserv- 
ing class, who came to seek the shelter of his hospi- 
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table roof, as they were on their way to their own 
homes. These were the pennyless officers and sol- 
diers of the lately disbanded continental arrtiy, who, 
as they passed from the tented field to their own na- 
tivities and residences, were often obliged to appeal 
to the charity of their fellow-citizens for their daily 
bread. Some gave freely and generously, as Colo- 
nel Eustace every day delighted in doing : but more, 
either gave not at all, or scantily and grudgingly, to 
the brave men, to whom they owed that they had 
anything to give. Many a gallant Captain, who 
had fondly dreamed that his laurels were to cover 
his poverty, as Caesar's did his baldness, was reduced 
to the necessity, as he travelled homeward, of re- 
peating the humiliating petition, ^' date obolum Belt- 
sario*'^ — and not unfrequenlly, of submitting to a cold 
and insulting rebuff for his reply. 

As these instances became known to our worthy 
Colonel, his doors, ever open to the needy, were 
thrown open wider than ever. His indignation at 
the unfeeling conduct of some of his wealthy neigh*- 
hours in this respect, united to his sympathy for the 
hard fate of so many of his late companions in arms, 
led him much further than prudence would have 
sanctione<l. But the Colonel had always admired 
that saying of General Lee's, that " prudence was a 
rascally virtue," and he never admitted it into his 
counseis. 

He had himself undergone the same hardships-^ 
cold and hunger^-the fatigues and dangers which 
the continental army had endured so heroically, con- 
soling themselves with the joyful vista of the future, 
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Knowing, as he did, from four years service, how 
well they had deserved a title to something more 
substantial than empty applause, he was both aston- 
ished and indignant at the treatment they now re- 
ceived. Neither their fellow-citizens nor the state 
legislatures, appeared to heed their distresses. He 
did not stop to consider whether, as he had already 
borne more than his share of the burdens of the con- 
test, he ought not rather to set about repairing tlie 
sacrifices he had already made, than to think of 
making new ones. He took no merit to himself for 
having at the commencement of the revolution, left 
a most amiable and affectionate wife, and a family 
of children that he loved, to devote himself to Che 
service of his country. He was then a Colonel of 
militia, and was the first to call on his regiment to 
march with him and assist at the siege of Boston. 
Having afterwards received a' commission of Colonel 
in the continental army, he had, by dint of persever- 
ance and sacrifices, and the aid of his own personal 
popularity and enthusiasm in the cause of independ- 
ence, succeeded in raising a regiment of the finest 
lads in Old Hampshire. He pledged himself to re* 
main with them as long as they behaved like men, 
and he had. continued in command of them, accord- 
ingly, until the beginning of the year '81. Notwith- 
standing the loss of a foot in the unfortunate affair at 
Monmouth in '78, he stood by his country, through 
all the perils and trials of the service, until the death 
of his wife, and the state of his own health, compelled 
him to resign and return to his own family. 
The parting from his regiment was a real affliction 
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to the Colonel, and but for the irreparable loss which 
he had sustained, of one of the best of wives, he 
would have disregarded his own ill health, and re- 
mained at bis post while he could have mounted his 
horse. But he was now obliged to look to his do- 
mestic concerns, which his wife had managed better 
than he could have done himself. His eldest daugh- 
ter whom we have mentioned, though of an age and 
discretion to assume the management of the house- 
hold afiairs, was too delicate and inexperienced to 
encounter all the arduous cares which her mother 
had undei^ne. The world, however, said that her 
father might as well have left things to the manage- 
ment of Elizabeth, though she was but seventeen, as 
he was of very little use as far as his authority went 
in regulating the details of his own business. The 
Colonel was not fond of being " plagued" with little 
matters, and his farm by this time began to exhibit 
the striking effects of leaving things to tbemsel ves» 
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CHAPTER II. 

The Colonel had left behind him in his regiment, 
his eldest son, Henry Eustace, a young man of three- 
and-twenty, who had been his adjutant for the last 
two years. By one of those inexplicable contradic< 
tions, for which human nature is distinguished, the 
Colonel, easy and good-natured as he was, had 
piqued himself upon maintaining strict military subor- 
dination among his officers ; and nobody had felt the 
effects of this peculiarity more often or severely than 
his own son. He was disposed to make himself and 
his young comrades, all the amusement that their 
condition would permit ; and to defy his own father^s 
rigour of discipline, was among the most common of 
the means he had employed for that purpose. He 
would contrive to be a few minutes behind the time 
at parade ; to make some laughable mistake in the 
delivery of unimportant orders, — ^to order the music 
to play the wrong march — ^and a variety of such 
tricks on purpose to set his father to lecturing him. 
He would listen with a grave face to the reproof, 
and as soon as he was alone with his companions, 
make a jest of the affair, and urge them to the same 
pranks, for the purpose of impairing that strict disci- 
pline, which be unwisely thought more vexatious 
than useful. 



But although this propensity kept him on rather 
bad terms with the Colonel, in his military capacity, 
there was no abatement of the warm paternal afl&c- 
tion which he had alwa3rs experienced from him. 
The Colonel was very proud of him, though he took 
infinite pains to conceal it, and did not really dislike 
the pranks he sometimes played him, setting them 
down to the account of his spirit and vivacity. The 
youthful adjutant was the special favourite of every 
soldier in the regiment, and of all the gay young 
officers vnth whom he associated, whether French 
or American. The former pronounced him, ^ bon 
camarade et brave soIdaU^'* or if they wished to be 
piCrticularly forcible — ^^bon enfant et bon diabk^^^ 
while the American ofiicers of his own age and 
standing, rarely mentioned his name without alluding 
to some frolic in which he had been conspicuous, — 
some instance %i his reckless, gay impetuosity in the 
field, or of his successful achievements in foraging. 
In the latter department of the service, he had often 
performed the most memorable exploits, and during 
those famines which were so frequent in the Ameri- 
can camp, he had been celebrated for procuring sup- 
plies from whig as well as tory, with continental 
money, at par, when it was scarcely worth one dollar 
on the thousand. He had a set of picked men for 
these enterprises, who were equally ready for fofce 
or stratagem. For some of his valuable captures of 
this description, he was more than once honoured 
with a private audience of the commander-in-chief, 
who did not fail to express his disapprobation in very 
Btrong terms. On one occasion, there was so much 



uproar created by an influential and distinguished 
friend of the cause of independence, whose provisions 
had been purchased in this mode, that it was tliought 
fit to bring the adjutant before a court martial, to 
appease the wrath of the plundered patriot. He had 
been subjected to a contribution of several fine 
turkeys, which he had intended for his own table 
during the Christmas holidays, and though the adju- 
tant was tried by officers who had without excep- 
tion, partaken of the spoib, that did not hinder them 
from recommending that he should be reprimanded 
by the colonel, in the presence of all the officers of 
the regiment, for his violation of the recent general 
order on that subject. The young colonel, who had 
succeeded his father in the command, was but a few 
years older than himself, and was one of his most in- 
timate friends ; — ^in addition to which, he had know- 
ingly dined on one of the turkeys with which Eustace 
had regaled the staff. It was no wonder, therefore, 
that the colonel dwelt so strongly on the corrupting 
tendency of such practices, as well as the outrage on 
the rights of the citizens, and accused him of tempt- 
ing his brother officers to partake of his ill-gotten 
booty. The reproof was duly and gravely adminis- 
tered, and when the farce was over, the officers pri- 
vately made themselves merry with the severe tone 
which the colonel had assumed, and the mock sul)- 
mis^veness of the adjutant. The latter hinted that 
the colonePs disparagement of his favourite mode of 
supply should not, at all events, hinder his practising 
it on the disaffected as occasion offered, and he in- 
sisted that as there was no hard money to be had in 
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the mess, it was their right to buy at a fair valuation^ 
with such circulating medium as Congress had fur- 
nished the army withal, " and certainly,^' said he, 
" Colonel Talbot must know that it would be very 
wrong, and very disrespectful to that body to pasp 
their bills for less than the face of them, to the ene- 
mies of the country. 1 don^t like to give them such 
a triumph, and I will trouble him hereafter, in case 
of future reprimands, not to speak of my fair purchases 
by the name of < plunder/ 1 pay for everything on 
the most liberal scale, — and if the money has depre- 
ciated, that is not my fault/^ He agreed, however, 
to be more careful in future, and he still went on in- 
creasing his popularity with the younger officers, by 
his advantageous purchases, whenever a tory fell in 
their way, if the mess lacked provisions. 

All gay, spirited young men soon find themselves^ 
at home in the camp ; and marches and battles, fa- 
tigues and dangers, are welcomed as a relief from 
inactivity, or forgotten as soon as they are past. It 
was a life that suited precisely with the temperament 
of our patriotic adjutant. He was born for a soldier, 
and though he had not, as yet, performed any exploit 
to amaze the world, it was generally allowed in the 
regiment that he would have been worthy of succeed- 
ing his father in the commdTnd of it, if he had pos- 
sessed a little more age and discretion. As it was, 
be had a party in his favour ; but he entertained no 
ambitious projects, and warmly supported the in- 
terests of the major of the regiment, who had been 
from boyhood his intimate friend, and to whom, 
though but four or five years older than himself, he 
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looked up, as an officer of the most consummate 
merit, and of talents for command that would one 
day raise him to the highest military rank and re- 
nown, if opportunity were afforded liim. The only 
one, however, that occurred after his promotion, was 
the short siege of Yorktown ; — and the hasty surren- 
der of Cornwallis had prevented his displaying the 
prodigies of valour, by which he had hoped to carve 
his way to the command of a brigade. The peace 
which succeeded, had dispelled the bright visions of 
military glory with which the two friends were wont 
to entertain each other. Eustace was now at home, 
assisting his father occasionally in his reminiscences 
of the glorious past, but taking no heed for the future. 
Talbot^s residence was in the neighbouring village, 
but he was, at the commencement of our story, on 
duty as a member of the General Court, sitting at 
Boston, — having transferred his ambition from the 
nuUtary to the civil department, and succeeded in 
getting himself elected one of the representatives of 
his native town, immediately on his return from the 
army. 

Eustace, on the other hand, occupied himself only 
with looking up amusements, to vary the monotony 
of his retirement, — and in sunny weather found the 
days too short for his alternate riding, shooting, fish- 
ing, and other rural diversions. But a rainy day or 
evemng generally proved as much too long ; for al- 
though he loved the society and conversation of his 
charming sister, whom he thought intelligent beyond 
her years, he preferred to take her abroad with him 
into the circle of the village belles^ and declared tliat 
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he found her twice as agreeable there as at home. 

He had that same passion for being from home, 
which separates so many tender husbands from their 
more domestic wives ; and sometimes, if the whole 
truth must be told, ^^wisey worsey^'^'^ as the cockney 
latinity expresseth it. Eustace had no wife, how- 
ever, to keep him at home, though it was supposed 
by many of those shrewd maiden ladies, whose bu- 
siness it is to chronicle the love affairs of their neigh- 
bourhood, after they leave off business themselves, 
that his constant visits among the ^'gals'^ indicated a 
taste for matrimony. Some tolerable guesses were 
made upon the subject, and more than one bashful 
lass was wrongfully accused of setting her cap at 
him, while various and apparently quite irreconcila- 
ble statements were set afloat, of the preferences be 
had from time to time manifested. But the truth 
was, that the rogue liked them all equally well ; as the 
romping or the sentimental miss, the gay or the pen- 
ave, the pretty or the plain, all helped, in turn, to di- 
versify his existence. As he himself avowed, " he 
had heard a great deal about love, and the mis- 
chief he had done in the world, and he was deter- 
mined to know, if possible, if there was anything m 
the stories about his omnipotence.^^ The result was, 
that after six months' experiment, he had become 
a great sceptic as to the miracles recorded to have 
been wrought by him. In all that period, he had 

Inen but one of the sex that had excited a serious 
uterest, and he had not seen enough of her to judge 
whether it was likely to be permanent. That was 
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the sister of his friend Talbot, and she was now also 
absent at Boston with her brother. 

The village society began to lose its charms, and 
he grew uneasy and restless. He felt the want of 
some stirring occupation, some motive for action. 
He had spent a year in the study of medicine before 
he entered the army, and he sometimes thought of 
returning to it again. But the task of recovering 
his long-lost acquisition in that science appeared so 
tedious, that he had postponed his decision, from time 
to time, as the project recurred to him. He had 
begun to think, occasionally, of throwing physic to 
the dogs, and of undertaking the study of law with 
hid late Colonel, who had at once resumed his pro- 
fession. But then, again, he bad heard so many 
discouraging accounts of the dryness of that study, 
that he concluded to take further time for reflection, 
and kept on in the same road. 

He was sitting in the parlour^ on the evening 
which forms the era of the commencement of this 
history, meditating on the best mode of getting rid 
of it, as it was too rainy and disagreeable to go out, 
when his father, who wa& always foremost in pio- 
motingthe amusementof the family circle, asked him 
if he remembered those verses to the tune of Yankee 
Doodle, which he and some of the young officers 
had composed after the battle of Monmouth. 
^^ Come,^^ said he, ^^ suppose you sing them ; I have 
not heard them since, and 1 remember they made a 
great deal of sport among you young fellows at the 
time." 
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^ 1 have forgotten them all/^ said the other, " and 
I am sorry for it, — ^for that one in which Gene* 
ral Washington swore so at poor General Lee, was 
very droll — and, by the by, 1 believe we put in the 
exact words in which he broke the third command* 
ment!*' 

^^For shame, Harry Eustace,'^ cried his sister 

Elizabeth, raising from her work the most beautiful 

pair of deep blue eyes, and the loveliest and sweetest 

&ce in all the county of Hampshire, ^^ you ought to 

be ashamed to repeat that story. I know there is 

\ not a word of truth in it ; but you and Frank Talbot 

i have told it so often, that you really believe it.^^ 

y\ And she appealed to her fiither to join in contradict- 

i)\ iog^so gross a calumny on the greatest and best of 

jT, men. 

Q,j ** I can't exactly say, my dear," said the Colonel, 
*' whether the General swore on that occasion or 
g| not, as I was rather busy elsewhere. But if he did 
not, he might have done it, and no great sin either, 
considering.^' 

" Oh ! papa, how can you say so?'* cried Eliza* 
beth, warmly; ^^ surely, at such an awful moment — " 
** Why, Lizzy," cried her brother, interrupting 
her, *< what do you call an awful moment? There 
are more sights worth seeing, in a good field fight, 
than all the other scenes in life that you can ima- 
gine. Let me describe it to you. The battle of 
Monmouth, where your father lost a foot with so 
good a grace, that he was the envy of every brave 
officer in the army," 
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''Hush! hush!" said Elizabeth, impatiently ; "if 
you begin that story, 1 will leave the room." 

*' Why, Lizzy," said her father, smiling at her 
tender-heartedness, " you will never be fit for a sol- 
dier, if you let such trifles disturb your nerves." 

"No! nor for a soldier^s wife, either," said her 
brother, significantly ; *^ when she would be obliged 
to listen to stories of forty-eight hours long, all about 
battles and sieges, the wounded, and the dying, and 
the dead— of heads amputated by mistake, in a 
hurry, for arms, and a sound limb whipped off in the 
blundering trepidation of a surgeon, for the wounded 
one — an accident which actually took place, as 1 
was told, at that very same battle. Think of that. 
What would you have said, father, if our surgeon 
had served you such a trick as that ?" 

" Said ! I should have said nothing, but 1 would 
have had one of his in the place of it, according to 
the law of Moses. That would be the only satisfac- 
tion." 

''Oh! papa, papa,^' cried Elizabeth, "how can 
you talk so lightly of those things?" 

" Well, I believe it is wrong, child, said her fa-' 
ther," so Til tell you a good story about losing a 
leg, that Frank Talbot told me the other day, and 
then will say no more about it" 

" Frank's stories," said Elizabeth, "have always 
something too" — she paused for a word, and found 
that she did not know what she was going to say. 
But she knew that she would not be sincere, if she 
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found fault with them or him, and so she remained 
alent, while the Colonel went on. 

^ Frank says, that a general in Frederic the 
Creates army, in one of his five hundred battles, had 
a leg so shattered by a cannon ball, that he was 
obliged to be carried off the field, and undergo an 
amputation. While the surgeon was performing it, 
the generaPs servant> who was in the tent, began 
to blubber like a great booby, at his master's mis* 
fortune. The old general, who had not made the 
slightest complaint, cried out to him — ' Hold your 
tongue, you hypocritical rascal, you know you are 
very glad all the while, for now you will have only 
one boot to brush instead of two P '^ 

"Ha! ha! I wonder," cried Custace, "1 wonder 
where Frank Talbot first got that old story from !'' 

'' Old !'' said Elizabeth— I do not think it is old ; 
I never heard it before, and 1 doubt if you ever did 
yourself." 

^Why, sister dear, 1 have heard Frank tell it 
himself, once a day, for the best part of a year," said 
the brother gravely. 

** Indeed! you are the only person that ever ac- 
cused him of repeating the same stories. 1 have 
heard him tell a great number, and never the same 
story twice." 

Her brother, who had been talking all along 

merely to tease her in a sly way, now replied to 

her animated defence of her admirer, for such in 

bet Talbot v^s, by a laugh so significant, that 

. Elizabeth saw his drift, and blushed deepest lV\^w>\v& 

2* 
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scarlet vandyke which hid her beautiful Qeck and 
(josom. 

^' But speaking of boots,^^ said the cobnel, *^ what 
the plague is tlie reason that good-for-nothing Zeek 
Morehouse don't brush my boot mornings, as I tell 
him. The lazy varmant has'nt touched it these four 
days." 

'^ Four days ! ha ! ha !'* said his son, ^^ TU bet a 
thousand pounds (continental money) to a silver 
four pence liap'ny, that he has not touched it in a 
fortnight" 

" Dickey," said the colonel to a little seven year 
old urchin, who was hanging on his knee, " Dicky, 
my son, run into the kitchen and tell Zeek 1 want 
him to come and get my boot to brush, and bring 
the boot-jack." 

" Ten to one, he donH come," said Eustace, as 
little Dick, glad of an opportunity to escape into the 
kitchen, trotted off on his errand. 

There was sport that night going forward, and in 
spite of the threatening aspect of the housekeeper. 
Miss Molly Mopps, who possessed the rare talent 
of preserving silence, until, as her favourite phrase 
was, "flesh and blood could bear it no longer," 
there was a very decent charivari going on. In one 
comer of the room were seen three noisy continental 
soldiers, in ragged uniform, feasting themselves at a 
table, well supplied with such rations as the pru- 
dent Molly contrived to save from the family din- 
ner, by serving out allowances to the younger part 
of the kitchen pensioners. Molly's standing maxim 
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was, that ^* where two could eat, three could -^^ and 
she would have her own way in the kitchen. In 
another corner was a party collected around, some 
dancing and some listening to the shrill melody of 
Hezekiah Brindle^s fife. A stout lad was he, with 
a carrotty poll, and a villanous trick with his eye, 
which liis enemies called squinting, but which his 
friends maintained was only a droll sort of a look 
out of his eyes. He boasted of seventeen years, and 
felt and thought like a man. Two couples, Noah 
Wizzle, a hired man, and Jenny Gibbs, who called 
herself " help," a widow of some thirty-seven, and 
Samuel Spratt, also a gentleman- farmer in the co- 
lonels employment, that rarely rose till he was 
thrice called to break&st, in summer and winter, 
with Jenny's daughter Polly, a pretty girl of four- 
teen, were dancing jigs, to the great amusement of 
three or four ragamuffins, the eldest and largest of 
which was Zeek Morehouse, the good-for-nothing 
who has just been summoned to the parlor. Zeek 
hated and despised all sorts of labour, but more par- 
ticularly he abhorred that of brushing boots. It was 
true, as Molly Mopps sometimes reproached him, 
that he lived at the expense of the colonel ; '^ but 
what of that I" said Zeek, " he aint my master, 1 
guess, by a jug full. And 1 wonder neow what Kye 
Brindle dues more'n 1 due ! He jest goes abeout, 
duvin' up a few chores, and orderin' folks about jest 
as if he was some great things." 

There was good foundation for Zeek's spite in 
one respect, for Hezekiah was a person of conse- 
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quence and authority in the family of which he had 
been a not obscure member for some nine years. 
He considered himself, to all intents and purposes, 
a part of, and identified with it, and, of course, en- 
titled to the full rights and privileges of membership. 
The creature had straggled there originally to hide 
himself from his mother, who lived in a cottage at 
the other extremity of the village, because she had 
a habit of whipping him more and feeding him less 
than he liked. As he had no father that acknow- 
ledged him, and his mother could not, or would not 
disclose to the world the secret of his paternal an- 
cestry, Hezekiah had no protector to appeal to, 
against such treatment, but the world at large, if 
he remained at home, and as he probably thought 
that vast body might be tardy in assisting him, he 
took it into his head, one day, when he bore the 
marks of maternal discipline on his back and in his 
face, to throw himself upon the protection of the 
good lady who had occasionally given him clothes 
when winter was coming on, to keep him comforta- 
ble. He ran to the lady of our worthy colonel, 
and invoked her pity. They both espoused his 
cause so warmly, that when his tender mother came 
with a whip in her hand and a drop in her eye, to 
reclaim her little wanderer, she was obliged to go 
away without him. She appealed to the laws, or 
rather to those whose duty it is to administer them, 
but she was only laughed at, and told to go about 
her business. * The boy was better off than with her- 
self, and would get bis living and schooling for no- 
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thing.^ The poor woman, the next year, died of 

what Doctor Talbot called " the rum fever," to the 

great joy of the selectmen, as she was thereby 

saved from becoming chargeable to the town. 

From that time Hezekiah grew apace, both in 
stature and in favour with his protector, and from a 

ragged, ^^nurly" boy, became, in a few years, a 
hopeful youth that understood the three R% as al- 
derman C ^s toast called them, reading, writing, 

and arithmetic, as well as any body of his age in the 
parish. He was naturally of quick apprehension, 
and gifted with a full share of that sui generis spe- 
cies of shrewdness which constitutes the yankee ta- 
lent for bargaining. His uncommon learning for 
his rank in life had made him somewhat forward, 
and as he possessed a rare facility in extempore dis- 
course, he made it a rule, on all occasions, be the 
interlocutors who or what they might, to put for- 
ward the result of his reflections, with a ^^ Wa-al 
neow, ye see, in my pinion." 

The colonel had, at first, tolerated his forward- 
ness and impertinence because it amused him, and 
now the habit had become so inveterate, that all 
reproofs were thrown away upon him, *^ Hezzy,'' 
as the colonel called him, had gradually acquired 
the superintendence of the farming labours, and as 
be was an active and judicious lad, he was allowed 
to exercise a potential voice in other departments. 
For with all he would meddle, and Molly Mopps 
herself was sometimes obliged to defer to him. He, 
howevefi in bis turn, stood in some awe of Molly, 
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and found in general that it was as well to let her 
have her own head, after tendering her his advice. 

Master Dickey, who had been particularly charg- 
ed by his father to return from the kitchen as soon 
as he liad delivered the message, forgot the parental 
injunction the moment that the tones of Hezekiah's 
fife fell upon his ravished ear. And no wonder ; for 
that instrument was touched by him with a skill 
and effect which his panting rivals toiled in vain to 
reach. Competent judges, still alive, who heard him 
play in their boyhood, have, not long ago, declared 
that his performances were as astonishing as those 
of Paganmi on his single fiddle-string, which have 
thrown all Europe into convulsions of delight for 
so many years. It may not, however, be amiss to 
mention that our venerable witnesses made this as- 
sertion by way of a " guess," not having actually 
seen and heard that wonder of the age. They 
might even have judged, for aught we know, of 
Paganini^s performance on one string, from what 
they had seen and heard done on violins with four 
in those days of their youth, when the fiddles as 
well as the tunes were fitly times as good as your 
modem trash, if we may believe the old people who 
heard them. 

Master Zeek, who loved music, could not bear to 
lose a note, and in reply to the message, coolly said, 
" Hush,. Dick," and then remained with his mouth 
opened wide, to catch the sweet tones as they 
floated on the air. He exhibited no token of obe- 
dience; when, afler some minutes, the musician 
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suddenly stopped in the very midst of one of his 
finest cadenzas, and giving Zeek a sound rap on the 
pate with his fife, exclaimed in a commanding tone, 
^^Zeek ! you Harnal plague, 1 want to know 
what^s the reason you don't stir when you're sent 
for ?" 

"' Nun o' your bizness,'' snarled Zeek, rubbing his 
forehead ; " you hit me sich a lick agin, you dam'd 
old nigger, if you dare.'' 

The ladies called to Hezekiah to go on, and he 
resumed his' tune where he had left off. The inci- 
pient discord was forgotten, as was the colonel's 
boot also. He was by this time engaged in some 
amusing conversation on other subjects, and it was 
not until his second son, Tom Eustace, a youth of 
eighteen, coming home from the village, and asking 
if Dick had gone to bed, reminded him that he had 
sent him, half an hour before, into the kitchen, to 
request the attendance of Zeek Morehouse. Tom, 
when he learned the posture of affairs, went into the 
kitchen for the purpose of carrying into effect the 
previous orders of his father, or at all events of rais- 
ing some breeze that should yield him amusement 
The music had ceased, and Hezekiah was insist- 
ing that Zeek should do as he was bid, while the 
latter maintained that he had a right to do as he 
pleased, and he wouldn't do it till morning. He 
knew from past experience, that he could then 
"shirk out" altogether. Tom at once took sides 
mth Zeek, and gravely argued, that his view of 
the matter was the just one. Whereupon Molly 
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Mopps broke silence, and joined with Hezekiab, 
and that was the signal for all in the kitchen, male 
and female, to select their party. They all began 
to speak at once, and the discussion, as the par- 
liamentary phrase is,'^ asumed a very wide range." 
Hezekiah, however, was lord of the debate, and 
having outtalked all his opponents, as well as his 
supporters, wound up with threatening to put Zeek 
out of door, if he did not go that very minute. 

" 1 guess you better spell ' abel' fust," cried Zeek, 
with a contemptuous sneer. But his strength was 
unfortunately not equal to his courage, though Tom 
Eustace encouraged him to be more insolent than 
ever, by promising that he would not see him im- 
posed on. His language to Hezekiah grew so disre- 
spectful, and excited such a laugh, that the latter at 
length proceeded to fulfil his threat, and to the great 
diversion of both parties ejected Zeek into the piti- 
less rahi without, notwithstanding sundry bites and 
scratches which he received on the hands and face 
from his juvenile antagonist. The door was instantly 
shut and bolted, and Zeek, finding that his resort to 
force was not seconded by his treacherous allies, was 
so indignant at the expulsion, that he at once deter- 
mined to proceed to the upper house, and state his 
grievances to the colonel. He therefore, after some 
exertion, succeeded in crying, and, making faces 
that might move the hardest hearts, proceeded, with 
sighs and sobs, to the parlour, to relate his tale. 

" Hallo ! Zeek ! what's the matter now ?" said 
the colonel, as he entered. 
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"Zeeky," said Harry Eustace, laughing at his 
ludicrous distortions, " you make beautiful faces. 
Stop that noise, though, or TU throw you out of the 
window." 

" Poor boy !" cried Elizabeth, " he is hurt, and he 
can't help crybg. What ails you, Ezekiel ?" 

As fast as his sobs would allow him, Zeek pro- 
ceeded with the story of his wrongs. He related 
with the utmost particularity, the tyrannical conduct 
of his oppressor, embellishing where it was required, 
and suppressing whatever might prejudice his cause. 
The origin of the quarrel was not even hinted at, 
and the unprovoked aggression of his powerful ad- 
versary, and his own humility and patience, were 
ably contrasted. The Colonel was seriously dis- 
pleased at what looked like trampling on the weaker 
party, and the affair seemed to him to deserve inves- 
tigation. He i-esolved to hold a court of inquiry 
instantly, and Zeek was forth with * sent to summon 
Hezekiah to appear in person as defendant, and 
Molly Mopps's attendance as a witness was also de~ 
sired. The complainant was also required to come 
back and manage his cause in person; the Colonel, 
fiom past experience, having some lurking suspicion 
that Zeek might change characters, and become de* 
fendant before the cause was finished. 

The parties soon appeared, followed by their re- 
spective partisans, though Zeek's had now dwindled 
down to one of the continentals, who, having taken 
too much cider, did not fully comprehend the nature 
of the controversy. All the rest, in the absence of 
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the accuser, had turned against him. The defence 
of the eloquent Hezekiah was triumphant, and if 
sustained .by evidence, it was likely to go hard with 
his opponent Molly JVIopps^s testimony was con- 
clusive. She became eloquent, and not only made 
the ejection complained of appear a mild and rea- 
sonable method of compelling his obedience to the 
ColonePs orders, but further stated Zeek^s general 
character to be that of "a good-for-nothin, idle, 
sassy feller/' that ''he never did as he was bid, and 
was always makin some uproar or another.^' lo 
conclusion, Molly took the liberty of suggesting the 
propriety of a sentence of perpetual banishment for 
his numerous offences, some of which she proceeded 
to enumerate — ^particularly his telling lies, robbing 
birds of their young, and sucking hen's eggs, in 
which he had been repeatedly detected. 

Zeek wAs utterly confounded, and his countenance 
exhibited such a ludicrous combination of distress 
and alarm, that Harry Eustace laughed outright 
The perspiration burst forth in big drops on the 
lad's forehead, and he turned deadly pale, as the 
Colonel seemed to nod assent to his being turned 
out of the house. The gentle Elizabeth began to 
pity him, and was ready, long before the prolix wit- 
ness had finished, to afford him her all-powerful pro- 
tection. Her influence with her father, though sel- 
dom exerted, was irresistible: but when Molly 
specified among the lad's common misdeeds, '' rob- 
bing the birds of their young," she was on the point 
of abandoning him to his fate. 
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The Colonel, for the first time in his life, listened 
with complacency, and even approbation, ^o Molly^s 
hint of sending an idler from the kitchen to seek his 
fortune elsewhere. He had long known that Zeek 
was a bad boy, and he now addressed him in his 
sternest voice. 

^^ Zeek, you are on the road to the gallows, and 
youHl soon get to the end of your journey, at the 
gait you are going. You will never do any good to 
yourself, or any body else, and so to-morrow you 
must find yourself another home. 1 won't be plagued 
with you any longer. Go!" 

Poor Zeek now cried in good earnest, and retired 
in deep distress. The rest were dismissed also, ap- 
plauding the sentence, with the exception of Molly, 
who remained to counteract the powerful interposi- 
tion which she saw would soon come from Miss 
Elizabeth. She read it in her face, and she deter- 
mined to frustrate it if possible. 

Elizabeth laid down her work, and turned to her 
father with a face and voice so like her mother^s at 
that moment, that the Colonel was half startled at 
t|ie resemblance. She said, in a low and gentle 
tone, 

** My dear papa, surely you don't intend to turn 
that poor orphan outcast once more upon the wide 
world, to wander holiseless and friendless, begging 
for shelter and for bread ? He is yet so young and 
so helpless: letvhim stay; £ will promise for him 
that he shall be a better boy." 
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The Colonel was already vanquished, but he pre- 
tended to hold out 

"No, no! I have no hopes of him — he must go. 
He^s a complete nuisance, and I must get rid of him 
at any rate." 

" But, my dear papa, he has been spoiled before 
he came here. He has had nobody to take the 
least pains with him. I will try, myself, to make a 
good boy of him." 

**\Vhy, Miss Elizabeth," cried Molly Mopps. 
" you do beat all ! I never did see nobody like you! 
Why, you might jist as well undertake to wash a 
niggar boy white ; you canH do nothin with him. 
There's your two brothers, kick and wollop him 
.every two or three days, for not brushin their boots 
as he ought tu, and the very next day hell leave 
*era just so agin ; scoldin don't du him no good, nor 
floggin nuther, and there's no other way that 1 know 
on, to make him du!" 

*' Right, Molly," cried Harry, " if flogging wonH 
reform him, he is hopeless indeed. I think I'll try a 
regular course of it with the boy. 1 have only done 
it at odd times, as he provoked me, I'll have stated 
times to give it to him after this." 

Elizabeth remonstrated warmly against such cruel 
treatment, and her father gave his consent that she 
should try the effect of gentle treatment, and the lad 
be left entirely under her control. 

*' Hum — 1 thought so," muttered Molly; and see- 
ing her efforts at a reduction of the household thus 
frustrated, she broke out ; 
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" WelJ, I du wonder, Elizabeth Eustace, what you 
du think, to want such a plague about the house ! 
1 never did see such a passle of lazy critters in all 
njy bom days as I am tormented with. And there 
is that sozlin, gabblin Jenny Gibbs is enough to craze 
a body. And her darter is no' great sight better, for 
all you've took such pains to moke some great things 
on her. And then to have the house run down all 
the while by stragglin, ragged continental soldiers, 
eatin and crammin from morning till night. I swan 
it is too bad. If Jenny Gibbs don't go, 1 must, that's 
all !" 

"Why, Molly," said the Colonel, coolly, "take 
care, or you'll put yourself into a passion. If you 
want more help, get as many as you wish. But 
Jenny shan't be turned out of doors. Her husband 
was one of my best sergeants^ and 1 saw him fall 
fighting bravely for his country. She shall stay till 
she finds a place she likes better." 

"And Polly," said Elizabeth, "is a very good 
girl. She knits and spins and sews as well as any 
^oung woman in Springfield. Tell her to come here, 
Molly — what is she doing in the kitchen ?" 

"Oh! only dancing a jig," said Molly; "there's 
a grand ball to-night." And so saying she wheeled 
off with an air of great discontent, and hastened to 
deliver a very sharp message to Miss Mary Gibbs, 
as she addressed the young woman with a very spite- 
Tul emphasis. The thoughtful Molly did not open 
her lips again, until Ezekiel asked her in the most 
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subdued tone if she would let hicn have a little piece 
of candle to go to bed By ? 

" No," thundered Molly, ** go to bed in the dark, 
you lazy sarpent," and the terrified despairing lad 
sneaked off, without venturing to reply, though his 
indignation parched his fiery mouth the while. 

Zeeky did not dream of the favourable turn in his 
affairs, and was meditating on his future miseries, 
while his young mistress was laying plans for hb 
future good. Her brother laughed at the idea other 
being able to effect any change in the lad^s character 
and conduct; and particularly in his habits of idle- 
ness and lying. 

" Oh !'' said she, " that of idleness is very easily re- 
forriied. 1 shall at first give him some motive to be 
industrious, and as for his other foible, 1 doubt if he 
is anything like what Molly likes to represent him ; 
she has a spite against the lad, I am afraid.'^ 

" Truly, Lizzy," said her brother, ** you are almost 
as charitable as Sancho Panza. Sancho thought 
there might be some very good people even in hell." 

" Well, 1 think so too," cried Tom Eustace, ** if 
so few get to heaven as that minister who preached 
for us last Sunday made out." 

" Ha ! ha ! ha ! well done, Tom," cried his father, 
who always made it a point to laugh at Tom's jokes, 
because he had taken.it into his head that Tom was 
the wit of his family. Every family has some such 
conceit. ^^But speaking of Zeek, 1 think myself 
the boy is not quite so bad as Molly would have it" 
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" The idlest rascal, the completest shirks as Molly 
saySvthe most incorrigible lazy loiterer that ever drew 
the breath of life on this side of Guinea,^^ said Harry 
Eustace. 

The Colonel smiled, and very good-naturedly ob- 
served, that ^^ Zeeky was not the only idler in the 
house/' He nodded significantly to his son as he 
said it. 

" Why, sir," said he, " do you mean to call me 
idle ? If you do, I should like to know what you 
call industrious. 1 am as busy from morning to night- 
as the little busy bee. I think 1 improve each shining 
hour if any man hving does. Idle, indeed I Is gun- 
ning nothing ? Is fishing nothing ? Is riding nothing ? 
Is looking after my horse nothing ? Is writing a letter 
a day on an average to some of my old messmates 
nothing ? Is^— but 1 have certainly misunderstood 
you, ar ?" 

** Not entirely," said the Colonel ; " 1 should like 
to know which of your very numerous employments 
you consider your regular business. 1 would advise 
you to select that and give up the rest. Every body 
should have something of business to attend to. B ut 
perhaps you were going to add your medical studies 
to the catalogue V 

** No, 1 was not, upon my honour. Would you 
have a soldier convert his sword into a pestle ? cramp 
his military genius over an apothecary's mortar ? 
No, sir, 1 am willing to face the other kind of mortar, 
which, by the way, 1 look upon as much the less 
deadly of the two engines of destruction ; but to go 
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back to grind old Doctor Talbot's medicines for him * 
again — why 1 had as lief take them — almost — as to ' 
submit to it And he won't excuse any of his stu- 
dents from it. Not to my taste." 

- "Ah ! if you go by your taste, 1 suppose," said 
iris father, growing serious, "you will stick to your " 
present employments. Well, 1 hope your taste may 
improve, if you intend to go always by that guide." 

" To tell the truth, father, I have been thinking of 
late that I had better be engaged in some business, 
and as they say law is the most profitable one, and, 
egad, some blockheads seem to flourish in it as well 
as the brightest, I have some idea of tiying it. It 
seems to me, besides, that I should not feel half so 
bad if 1 lost a case by a blunder, as 1 should to kill 
a patient by mistake." 

" The law, ah !" said the Colonel, musingly ; " 1 
came very near being a lawyer myself; but my father, 
good man, would have it that if a man became a 
lawyer, he bound himself to belie his own conscience 
in every bad cause he might be engaged in, and to end 
the matter he set me up in trade. I tell you what-^ 
1 guess when the concern came to be wound up, he 
vdshed he had a' let roe have my own way at the 
risk of a little wear and tear of conscience." 

" But, surely" said Elizabeth, hesitatingl}^ " a law- 
yer is not obliged to undertake a cause he knows 
to be bad ?" 

" Oh I no," crifed her brother, " but a bad cause 
with a lawyer means something quite different from 
what you understand by it. Frank Talbot says he 
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dns his bad causes more often than his good ones, 
nd the idea that a lawyer must only undertake good 
Mises, is just as absurd as that the parson should 
fHy preach to the saints, and tell the sinners to go— - 
lou know where. And yet Frank is uncommonly 
pupulous about those matters^ as times go/' 
i " So he is," cried the Colonel, " and if you are 
peiious about studying law, I wish you would study 
Irith him." 

"' Elizabeth would have been well pleased to add her 
f^ecommendation to the same effect, but she knew 
hat it would expose her to her brother's unmerciful 
tiillery, and she remained sUent. 

'^1 am serious," said Eustace, ^ and as soon as he 
Kunes from Boston, TU go and talk it over with him. 

am ripe for miscliief of some kind or other." 

** Frank's at ho6ie," said Tom, " he is come up, 
hey say^ to attend the town meetings about the 
ounty, and to §et up petitions loir the tender law and 
aore paper money." 

'' Is it possible ?" said the Colonel ; "^ I think he 
ad better let that alone." 

" And Mary Talbot," said Elizabeth, "is she come 

30?" 

" No," said Tom, " but she has sent her love to me* 
r you, 1" am not sure which Frank, said. I like 
ilary. If she were not four years older than I am, 
would marry her, if she wished it. In fact, we have 
lad some interesting conversations on that subject 
Dad, what do you think on't ?" 
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*^ 1 think she has christened you by the right name 
— ^Mad Tom," said he, " and for my part I am amazed 
at your impertinence in talking to a woman like 
Mary Talbot, in the manner you do. She will set 
you down for crazy in earnest/' 

"And if she should," said Harry, " I dare say she'll 
think it was love that turned her poor Tom's braio. 
Faith, 1 think they will make a very proper match ; 
for if I am not mistaken. Miss Mary's brain is a 
little out of the natural order for a woman. She'll 
go mad, too, one of these days. Women, poor souls, 
can't bear such study and seclusion as they say 
she delights in." 

" For shame, Harry Eustace," cried his sister, 
*^ to speak in that manner of a girl like Mary Talbot 
If you knew her as 1 do, you would be ready to 
worship her." 

" For what, pray ? she is not so very handsome- 
there are a great many prettier girls in SpringfiekL 
She has very little conversation. She appears to be 
always thinking of something by herself, when she is 
in company. 1 can't see, for the life of me, what it 
is makes her such a prodigy." 

" Wait till you become acquainted with her — ^till 
she lays aside that reserve she always maintains with 
those she does not understand and like." 

" Well, 1 will take another look at her when she 
comes from Boston, and see if she is worth the trou- 
ble. And now, ' good people all, of every sort,' — 
keep silence while 1 answer a letter here from one of 
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my old companions in glory and fun. He writes 
me word that he is desperately in love, and begs ad- 
vice how to act." 

" Tell him to be bloody, bold, and resolute," said 

Tom, " and if she will not yield her heart, if he can't 

carry her by storm, tell him to raise the siege at once, 

and seek another. ^ Seek and ye shall find — ^knock 

and it shall be opened unto you.' Here, I'll give 

you the chapter and verse," and he rose up to lay 

his hands on the family Bible, which was generally 

to be seen in the parlour of every respectable family 

in those days, but his sister, anticipating his design, 

and snatching it up ran out of the room with it, to 

prevent what she considered a very improper liberty 

with the sacred volume. 

"Never mind," said Tom, " 1 think you may as 
well leave out that text. Lizzy shall have her way. 
1 won't shock her piety — I expect to be pious my- 
self one of these days." 
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CHAPTER II. 



The next morning, Aurora came dancing in the 
east, scattering in her path ten thousand orient 
pearls. The clouds had vanished during the night, 
and a glorious sunrise ushered in a lovely day. 
The thin veil of mist, which hung over the placid 
river, faded away like the gray dawn, before the 
rising sun. There were rural sights and rural 
sounds enough to have set twenty poets to rhyming 
about dewy lawns, and balmy breezes — zephyrs, 
and floods of light — and all that pretty skimble- \ 
skamble, which may be comprehended under the 
general name of vers periodiques^ or periodical poe- 
try. Not that very good verses are not written 6x 
periodicals, but the standard of merit there is not the 
same that it was in the days of Homer, or in the 
Augustan age. Is it not one of the drollest features 
in the history of the human intellect, that poetiy 
should be constantly degenerating, while everything 
else is improving ? Homer, that wonder of the an- 
cients, and shame of the moderns, — the poQr, blind 
old man of Scio, is allowed to be the first of poets, 
though he sang when the heavenly maid of poesy 
was young, and when early Greece is supposed to 
have scarcely become familiar with the names of the 
muses. The divine Virgil did not dare to emulate . 
his fame. The impartial verdict of posterity has 
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placed him next — sed longo intervallo. Dante, Ari- 
osto, Milton, Tasso, Pope, Voltaire — all that have 
formed themselves upon the classic models, have not 
only avowed but proved their conscious inferiority. 
The only bard of modern times, who has uncon- 
sciously rivalled this Greek and Roman fame, is the 
wayward B3ax)n. If he had written only for poste- 
rity, be would have disputed the palm with the M an- 
tuan; though in simple grandeur and sublimity of 
style, as well as the charm of his narrative. Homer 
is thus iar the oak among the alders. For example, 
he would have despatched all the beauties of the 
(HTOspect which spread around Springfield, that fine 
morning, in ten words — those flying words of his — 
his epea pteroenta^ which he seems to have been 
scarcely conscious of uttering, but which have found 
a responsive chord for more than two thousand 
years, in the bosom of every true votary of the muses. 
Virgil would have dilated it into five lines — Byron, 
twenty ; fifteeji of which would be as applicable to 
any other subject that chanced to cross his brain. 
All this is intended as a hint to the reader, that we 
have mentioned a scene which now, as then, would 
JQstify a poetical correspondent of the best periodical 
io our times, in stitching together a couple hundred 
rf rhymes — ^' beautiful exceedingly," — to celebrate 
such a day, and above all, such a town-meeting as 
that which was to take place that same afternoon. 

There was among the people, at this period, a 
strong and increasing discontent with several leading 
tneasures of the Legislature, and particularly the 

. 4 
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grant of the imposts and duties on foreign importa- 
tions to the continental congress for the benefit of the 
Union. The burden of taxation for the support of 
the state government and the redemption of its 
securities, which fell so much the heavier on the citi- 
zens by this abstraction, was the subject of the most 
violent clamours. The derangement of the public 
credit, the accumulation of private debts— owing 
to the partial suspension of legal remedies for 
their collection — and the great sacrifices, made by 
individuals during a seven years^ contest for iiational 
existence, had produced an unexampled state of 
distress and exhaustion. This was rendered more 
intolerable every day, by the unrelenting severity 
with which vast numbers of creditors began to- 
pursue their debtors for payment. Specie was ban- 
ished from circulation, and yet in this critical mo- 
naent for debtors, they were about to lose the benefit 
of a relief law, known by the name of " the Tender 
Act," which had been enacted the preceding year, 
and by which executions for private debts were 
allowed to be satisfied by the tender of certain arti- 
cles of personal property ; such as cattle, horses, &c., 
at a rate to be fixed by sworn appraisers. But the 
operation of the law, having been originally limited 
to one year, its principal benefit to debtors was to 
suspend law-suits; and now that the act was on the 
eve of expiring, the mischief was found to have been 
rather aggravated than relieved by this temporary 
expedient. • 

To creditors and men of property the law had been 
extremely obnoxious. At the time of its passage, 
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and but for the alarm excited by a resort to force, 
some months before, by a numerous mob at North- 
ampton, which collected from all parts of the coun- 
ty, to obstruct the sitting of the courts, the monied 
interest would in all probability have been able to 
defeat it. But the danger of serious commotions, at 
that delicate juncture iii the affairs of the nation, had 
outweighed all other considerations. The war was 
still raging, and it was thought too hazardous to re- 
fuse all relief to a sturdy yeomanry who were becom- 
ing exasperated by their sufferings. Another mea- 
sure of relief, however, which had been at the same 
time loudly demanded by the discontented — a new 
emission of paper-money on the faith of the state 
->-had been firmly and successfully resisted. The 
contest was revived at the present session, and 
the struggle for that measure, as well as the pro- 
longation of the Tender Act, was long and violent. 
The party opposed to them had, it was supposed, 
secured, a small majority in the lower house ; and on 
discovering it, the leaders of the minority had de- 
spatched several of their younger members to differ- 
ent points in the state, to rouse the people to a sense 
of their impending danger, and to get up memorials 
and petitions in the most energetic language, from all 
the towns where their party was predominant. 

Among those who had joined the popular side of 
Hbe question was Talbot, the new member from 
Springfield, and he had been sent into Hampshire 
county, for the purpose of getting up high-toned 
remonstrances from town-meetings and conventions. 
He bad hesitated, for some time, on which side be 
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should range himself, when he had determined on a 
political career. But having ascertained that the 
party in favour of tender-laws and paper-money, and 
opposed to the grant of Ihe impost duties to Con- 
gress, was in a decidexl majority in his own town ; 
and that there was no prospect of a seat in the 
Legislature, unless he pledged himself to their 
leaders, he embraced their creed, and was. elected 
without difficulty one of their representatives, though 

* not without a warm opposition. He was, before this 
period, looked upon with an unfavourable eye, by the 
strictly religious part of that little community, both 
on account of errors of faith and some youthful irre- 
gularities of conduct. He had been heard to argue 
against their darling doctrines of ^^ original sin^* and 
total depravity ; and had talked in a strain about that 
of '< election," which would have have lost him his 
own, if the orthodox could have prevailed by their 
prayers or their exertions. He had also been con- 

. spicuous as the associate, if not the leader of a wild 
set of young men, who were talked of for some 
daring violations of the sanctity of the Sabbath, by 
ridmg out and going on fishing excursions ; and 
it was, moreover, whispered that Talbot himself 
generally selected that day for a dinner-party. He 
was considered, by the rigid members ^6f the church, 
as an enemy to the self-denying ordinances, and a 
lover of carnal pleasures, and creature-comfoils, and 
indulgences. 

The love of pleasure, however, was not the predo- 
minant passion of the young colonel, at that time, 
whatever it had been in the heat of his youthful blood. 
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He was tormented — devoured by" an ambition for 
political power and distinction, and high-minded and 
honourable as he had been held to be by his military 
associates, he had resolved that he would not be 
impeded in his political career by any nice scruples 
about consistency and fidelity to this or that party. 
He had an active, restless spirit and considerable elo- 
quence. But his forte lay in his address and thorough 
knowledge of mankind. Under the appearance of 
the most confiding frankness, he concealed a consum- 
mate seff-possession and penetration, and a coolness 
that never forsook him. He had been left a snug 
patrimony by his father, who had also imbued him 
with his own taste for the practice and the science of 
bis profession. His efforts at the bar since he had lefl 
the army had gained him high credit with the learned 
judges and barristers, and he was in a situation to 
profit by the litigiousness as well as distress of the 
timtes, if the augmentation of his wealth had been his 
chief desire. The harvest was ripening for his profes- 
siop, and though the labourers were not few, the crop 
was plentiful. He was by no means indifferent to 
that prospect ; but, at that time, he was more ambi- 
tious of political than professional success. 

He had still a third occupation, which might have 
detached a more^enthusiastic temper, for awhile at 
least, from both the others. He was in love I He had 
not avowed his passion, but the fair lady who was 
its object, had discovered it, and she was by no 
means displeased by the signs of his partiality, which 
grew more unequivocal at every interview. If she 
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had been less sharp-sighted than she was, the prying 
eyes of her female neighbours and friends would 
have detected and exposed the secret. Her brother 
joined in the laugh against her, which such a circum- 
stance never fails to excite in a country village, with- 
out any very strong belief that it was noucb more 
tlian a joke. But the truth was, that Talbot had for 
a long time held Elizabeth Eustace to be an angel, 
and he was, this fine morning, thinking of paying her 
a visit, as soon as he had despatched his political 
friends, who were to call on him, when Eustace 
dropped in. 

" Ah ! Harry, my dear friend, how are you ? 1 
was this very moment thinking of you, and 1 was 
coming up to your house by and by. How is your 
father and — ^Elizabeth — how is she ? Mary sends her 
best love to her — I came away suddenly, or she 
would have written her a long letter." 

" Why — Frank — what the deuce is to pay that 
you have left your sister in Boston, and come posting 
up to Hampshire at this stage of the session ? Is the 
commonwealth in any danger ? What is the gun- 
powder plot now ?" 

"The commonwealth will be in danger," said 
Talbot, gravely, " if the people are not waked up 
from their lethargy. The aristocrats have their feet 
on their necks already. They are doomed to be 
hewers of wood and drawers of water, if they do not 
shake off that cursed incubus that now broods over 
the capital." 

" How ! what do you mean ? what are they about 
now ? Egad — 1 dont give myself any trouble about 
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the ins and out politics now-a-days, but if any oppre^ 
sbn is meditated, I am ripe for anything. A small 
ref^ellion, just now, would be of service. If I under- 
stand your letters, the political atmosphere has need 
of a little thunder and lightning to purify it ; and then 
these everlasting dull times — I can't stand them 
much longer." 

" You misunderstand me^ do not speak of those 
violent remedies. .Rebellion is an ugly word: a civil 
war is a rough, disagreeable game. We have had 
enough of that to last us the rest of our lives, 1 think. 
It is the appeal to the good sense, the intelligence of 
the people that is now necessary." 

" I don't understand you, indeed. If you com- 
plain of oppression, why the short, easy, and natural 
mode of redress is to appeal to arms. 1 have never 
heard of any other effectual mode of resistance to 
tyranny but resistance I But what is the oppression 
we are to put down — and what is the mode you pro- 
pose?" 

**The tyranny is this — the people are groaning 
under the burden of their taxes — which are unneces- 
sary, burdensome, ruinous. They are crushed by 
the weight of it, and ground to powder, besides, by 
the remorseless persecution of their private creditors. 
The remedy we propose is to repeal the great pro- 
portion of the taxes : to suspend the legal remedies 
of creditors until the people have time to recover 
from the effects of a seven years' civil war : to give 
them the same assistance which heretofore carried 
our forefathers through all their colonial struggles: 
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1 mean a new paper currency. If nothing be done 
to relieve tbera, they will suffer more for the next 
three years than through the whole revolution : and 
those will suffer most severely who have made the 
greatest sacrifices during the conflict. By heaven, 
if it were not for the foolish and selfish scruples of 
some of my own party leaders, 1 would myself boldly 
propose such a year of jubilee as the Jews had, to 
the general court, at this very session. — But so it is 
always — men must be dragged forward to all great 
enterprises by the irresistible force of events — of ne- 
cessity — instead of marching in the very front of 
destiny — ^yes — we may lead the fates themselves!" 

" I do not know how that may be ; if you come to 
reasoning of fate, foreknowledge, and free-will, like 
Master Milton's devils, Vm lost at once : — but this I 
know, that your firelock and bayonet, old and rusty 
though they were, have done more of late years than 
all the fine speeches in the world, towards putting 
down oppression ; and I should think you would have 
occasion for some of that logic to bring about your 
jubilee." 

" God forbid I" cried Talbot eagerly, " 1 don't 
dream of such a thing. We can do everything 
with the ballots, and the paper bullets of the brain. 
The people must be roused; they must learn to 
know their true friends, and the business is done. 
The instant that we get a firm majority in the lower 
house, we can bring that haughty senate to terms, 
for we will throw out every tax-bill that is intro-^ 
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duced until they do something to lighten the burdens 
and relieye the distress of the people." 

^^ Well, you understand those naatters better than 
1 pretend to ; but it seems to me to be losing time, to 
set about squabbling and calling names when you 
complain of such rank oppression ! why not do at 
once^ as our old routid-head ancestors and our pilgrim 
fathers, and egad! if you come to that, as we our- 
selves did a few days ago ? Give hard blows — instead 
of hard words, if you follow those examples." 

Talbot remonstrated seriously with his impetuous 
friend upon the obvious and ruinous tendency of such 
a step, and Eustace at length said, 

" Never mind — ^that will do — I was only half in 
earnest Tell me what 1 can do for you in a peace- 
able way, possible or impossible, and 1^1 set about 
this very day. Til go with you, since you take it up 
so warmly. There's my hand, and 1 pledge you my 
life and sacred honour — since fortune I have none, 
as yet — never to cjpsert the cause." 

"Suppose," said Talbot, after some minutes, "that 
you come out and make a speech at the town-meet- 
ing this afternoon ?" 

" Come — that is three times impossible. I never 
made a speech in my life. I know nothing of the 
subjects that you discuss ; and I am so bashful that I 
should never be able to put a sentence together, off- 
hand, as you are obliged to do in those rough and 
tumble debates at town-meetings." 

" Here," cried Talbot, " 1 will give you the heads 
of your discourse, if you can think of nothing, when 
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I have despatched some friends who are waiting for 
me in the office. In the mean time sit down here at 
this secretary; you will find pen, ink and paper in 
one or other of the drawers. The key is in this little 
8ecr^t one which opens with the spring/' 

And handing Eustace the key, he left him to his 
rhetorical exercises. He opened the secretary, and 
proceeded to search for paper ; but did not proceed 
far before he discovered that he had unwittingly fall- 
en upon the repository of all Miss Mary Talbof s 
correspondence, papers, and most interesting arcana. 
The letters he did not even think of glancing at ; but 
when he saw a considerable number of sheets of 
paper carelessly * thro wn about the drawer, ia the 
young lady's own hand-writing, he be^n to feel the 
force of a new temptation. "Oh!" said he to him- 
self, " what- an excellent opportunity to become bet- 
ter acquainted with the reserved Miss Mary, if 
honour did not say nay ! No — ^no — ^1 can't think of 
it 1 would sooner die of curiosity, than be guilty of 
anything so unworthy and dishonourable. Besides, 
1 dare say there is nothing that would repay me 
for the trouble of decyphering them — even if I had 
good leave to do it. And yet, 1 should like to know 
what earthly subjects the lady employs her leisure in 
writing about. But I will not peep — positively no! 
get behind me, ye imps of curiosity." 

The character of the lady had puzzled him to such 
a degree thft he was more and more tormented, as 
he went on booking for paper, with his desire to make 
free use of the* means of information now in his 
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power. She had resided, for the last nine years, chiefly 
in Boston and the vicinity with a maternal aunt ; and 
Eustace had seen little of her during all that period, 
except during the present season. He recollected 
her as one of his bo3ash favourites, and though he had 
not as yet made any great progress towards a more 
intimate acquaintance, he was not so very indifferent 
in his feelings towards her as he had pretended to 
his sister. On the contrary, he admired her person 
and manners, and often said to himself, that although 
she could not be called absolutely handsome, there 
was something in the expression of her features, in 
the calm, contemplative look and half-pensive cast 
of her countenance, that xwas more interesting and 
touching than the splendour of the brightest beauty 
he had ever known. His sister Elizabeth was uni- 
versally supposed to be faultless in feature and com- 
plexion ; ind yet he could not but acknowledge, when 
he saw her by the side of Mary Talbot, that her 
lovely features and blooming, transparent complex- 
ion appeared to less than half their usual advantage. 
Could it be that her sparkling black eye gave Mary 
such a superiority over the beauty of his sister? 
Brilliant as her eyes were, he would not allow that 
they were alone sufficient to eclipse his sister's per- 
fection. As to figure, they were so nearly of the 
same stature, symmetry, and rounded forms, that she 
had no advantage there. What was it, then, that 
gave her that commanding look, while she exhibited 
nothing but a quiet, imaffected reserve, in her man- 
ners and deportment? He could not divine; and 
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he had, as many wiser people have done before and 
since, at length come to the conclusion, that as he|Rs 
could assign no reason for it, there could be nothing 

in it f 

Whether it were owing to the retired life of herp 
aunt, to whom she was devoted during her latter 
years, or to her own reserve, Mary Talbot had 
reached her twenty-second year without havitig even 
listened to a single profession of love, or felt a single 
troublesome sentiment of admiration for any one of 
the other sex. The natural bent of her disposition 
was towards contemplation^ and her secluded life had 
stamped it indelibly upon her mind. It was her 
habit, and she found pleasure as well as fancied 
profit in it, to sit for hours wrapt in meditation on 
the different subjects that engrossed her attention, 
and occasionally snatch up her pen and strike off at 
a dash a dozen pages of the glowing thoughts that 
had, unconsciously to herself, wrought up her mind 
to a degree of elevation bordering on enthusiasm. 
She would recur to them at intervals, and had ge- 
nerally committed them to the iSames. But some, 
which had escaped that fate, she recorded in a vo* 
lume for a maturer examination. This collection, 
in a book very much resembling a lady's Album in 
these latter days, elegantly bound and lettered with 
her name, caught the eye of our young gentleman, 
at the moment that he had discovered a quire of paper 
in another corner of the drawer. He cast a longing 
glance at it, and it occurred to him that there could 
be no harm in merely ascertaining whether it were a 
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printed book or not. He opened it, and saw that it 
was half-filled with the hand-writing of the owner. 
He paused, and was about to close it again when he 
bethought himself that there was no harm in ascer- 
taining if it were composed of extracts or original 
compositions. As he came to that hasty conclusion, 
he glanced upon one of the pages, and found that it 
was headed " A dissertation on Souls." The exami- 
nation of a few sentences left him in no doubt as to 
its originality. He was somewhat surprised at the 
lady^s choice of a subject, and mentally exclaimed, 
''How dare a woman write on such a subject as 
that ; particularly when it is by no means settled yet 
that the Mahometan doctrine about their own defi- 
ciency in that respect is not true? This must be 
curious — I wish 1 dared — but — no — no — ^no — it 
would be such a violation of honour and chivalry. 
It is true she would never know it, and so far it can 
be no wrong to her. But 1 should wrong myself— 
mine own honour — there's the rub ! Well — that is 
an afifair between me and my conscience. I can re- 
pent of it, as soon as the fault is committed, and then 
1 must forgive myself. Besides, 1 shall never have 
such another opportunity, and — I'll only read a few 
lines of this single piece, and close the book instant- 
ly." As he came to this very reprehensible conclu- 
sion, his eye fell on the following paragraph, and he 
read on : 

"What a world of pains have philosophers, an- 
cient and modern, taken to mislead and confuse 
themselves with fancies and theories on the subject 

5 
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of the immortality of the soul ! a subject which af- 
fords 80 little room for hypothesis and doubts." 

" Indeed ! is it possible ?" said he ; " oh ! I must 
read this, if it were only for my edification. The 
motive will excuse me :" and he read on. 

^4 have just finished reading Bishop Butler^s. Ana- 
logy, upon the strength of my brother^s recommen- 
dation, and 1 must confess, after weighing his argu- 
ments one by one, as 1 went along, and thinking of 
them till almost everything else was driven out of 
my poor head — 1 do not think that he is an exception 
to the general failing of the philosophers who have 
undertaken to demonstrate, by ingenious and fanci- 
ful hypothesis and far-fetched analogies, the immor- 
tality of the soul. There needs no such parade of 
reasoning — no such display of invention to prove, 
what, if it be capable of proof at all — must be proved 
by our consciousness, as our physical existence itself 
can only be. Now the existence of a reasoning fa- 
culty seems to roe to prove, as to the soul, precisely 
what the existence of our senses proves with respect 
to the body. The existence of a subtle, immaterial, 
spiritual essence, which is made up and composed of 
various faculties, as our body is of various mem- 
bers and organs, is as clearly established by the 
operations of the mind and affections, as any cause 
can be^ by acknowledged and indubitable ef- 
fects. Is there any doubt, for instance, of the exist- 
ence of that invisible agent, which we call electrici- 
ty, because we cannot see it or understand the secret 
of its formation? We believe in it from its myste- 
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rious effects and sensible operations, alone.- And we 
are no less sensible of the operations of a grand and 
mysterious, though invisible and immaterial agent, 
which we call the soul, upon our material and visi- 
ble part, the body ? 

^Let consciousness, then, but be consulted, and 
we shall find that the soul is a certain something su* 
perior to and independent of our mere bodily facul- 
ties ; capable of guiding and controlling, while it is 
united with the body, and therefore capable of ex- 
isting by itself when separated from it If its imma- 
teriality be once admitted, there can surely be no 
room to doubt of its immortality. That were proof 
enough of its incorruptibility — guaranty most ample 
-against decay and dissolution. If incorporeal — it 
has no principle of decay — no element of mortality. 
Unlike matter^ mind is independent of everytliing 
extemaL Even while resident within us, it is capa- 
ble of joy and grief— of fear — of hope — independent 
of everything that surrounds us." 

He pursued this essay through several pages, in 
which this conclusion was fortified by some very edi- 
fying arguments, when he lighted on this passage : 

" But does it therefore follow that every unfea- 
ti»red biped has a soul of the same species, the same 
rank, I know not how to express it, the same quality ? 
By no means. When I look around in the world, 
1 think that I find a great number of people who 
ought, as I once heard Harry Eustace say, * to club, 
together by the thousand, to make up a soul among 
them.' " 

" Bless my soul," cried Eustace, *♦ did 1 ever say so 
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smart a thing as that ? 1 have quite forgotten it. I am 
obliged to Miss Mary for recording it/' And he 
read on. 

" People whose souls, at least, seem to be composed 
of baser stuff— of an entirely different material from 
those of the nobler spirits of mankind. In corporeal 
facullies mankind are, comparatively speaking, upon 
a level. But what an infinite distance between their 
minds and souls ! Can it be, that the grosser herd, 
whose eyes are, like Mammon's, ever fixed upon the 
ground, possess the same spirit with those whose 
god-like vision hurries their souls away from earth- 
leads them through the boundless fields of creation- 
wandering through infinite space, till the senses, tired 
and exhausted, drag them back to earth again ? 1 
cannot think so. There must be different species— 
classes or tribes of souls. And why not ? Nature 
delights in variety : what limit can we aflix to her 
in the immaterial any more than the material world?'' 

Eustace smiled and read on; but for fear our 
reader might not be inclined to follow his example, 
we forbear to give the rest of this essay, much as it 
interested and amused the young gentleman. When 
he had finished it, if he had not gained so much light 
upon the subject of souls in general, he thought that 
he had acquired a great deal upon that of the fair 
essayist herself He passed on to the next, without 
even thinking of the scruples which he had so much 
trouble in vanquishing at the commencement. It pro- 
mised something still more characteristic. It was a 
chapter of " the pleasures and pursuits of life," and 
commenced after this manner. 
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" How few readers can appreciate and enjoy that 
sentiment, with which Pope salutes Bolingbroke, 
when he writes him to renounce the paltry pursuits 
of ambition, and accompany him on his sublime, phi- 
losophical excursion through the universe ! 

< Awake, my St. John ; leave all meaner things 
< To low ambition and the pride of kings !' 

^' The poet himself could not have been conscious 
o[ the feeling it expresses, or he never would have 
sought those petty distinctions so eagerly, at which 
be affected to sneer. And yet Dotliing seems to 
me easier, than to lose all taste and desire for fame 
and pleasure — ^for riches and honour, by the luxury 
and meditation upon those sublime topics he descants 
on. To contemplate the universe — ^to glance from 
sun to planets — from star to constellation — to 

* Look through this ur, this ocean, and this earth :* 

what is it, but to take the wings of a heavenly mes- 
senger, and with the eye of an immortal to gaze 
upon the sun ; to sweep with the speed of a comet 
through the illimitable fields of eternal light, or re- 
turning to earth, question this globe — ^the mountains 
and the ocean — ^the rivers and the dry land, of their 
birth and revolutions ? 

• " 1 am never tired of contemplating the glorious 
panorama which the discoveries of modern astronomy 
have brought to our view. What a triumph of science 
have a few sublime geniuses achieved ! Where 
the wise men of remote antiquity appear to have 
Been nothing but little lamps hung up to deck the 

• 5* 



sky, and shine for our planet alone ; there, the modem 
astronomer sees, at a glance, thousands of worlds, 
some at thousandsof millionsof milesdistance^running 
their everlasting round! He marks their revolutions, 
measures their orbits, their sizes, and their distances, 
and prophesies their future obscurations ! A bound- 
less sky, filled with suns that never cease to shine, 
stars that never cease to glow, planets that are ever 
rushing on their glorious way, is his home ! Now 
and then he sees a comet flying with portentous 
fury along the heavens, frighting the vulgar, and 
making even the learned and the wise pause with 
wonder. He follows in its track, and learns the 
path of the baleful intruder, though he seems to run 
lawless through the sky, threatening all space with 
disorder and ruin, and to bring with him the fabled 
empire of chaos and universal night. But the mon- 
ster passes harmless on his way, and wheeling around 
the sun, like the well-trained courser around his 
goal, speeds back to the undiscovered country whence 
he came. I love to dream of his errands hither — to 
conjecture — ^to fancy a thousand purposes for which 
he might come, and which, unseen and unsuspected 
by the keenest observer, have been fulfilled by his 
journey. It is worth thinking of, too, what mighty 
objects are accomplished by the pilgrimage of the 
planets in our own solar S5'stem, around their com- 
mon centre. To suppose that it is merely to produce 
the change of seasons would be, methinks, to assign 
a very petty end for such an amazing movement. 
These are pretty questions for those who like to think 
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of such subjects ; and what recommends them to me, 
besides, is that, as I can never hope to discover the 
answers, I have an endless source of amusement, of 
Which no one can suspect me, and which I shall take 
good care to keep to myself/^ 

" Ah ! ha ! my lady," said Eustace, "I have found 
you out though ! Is it possible that women ever 
think of those yast, unfathomable profundities ? I 
wish 1 could profit further by this violation of the 
sanctity of tlie young lady's sealed book of know- 
ledge ; but there is Frank's step.'' He hastily closed 
the book and locked the drawer. 

" Well ! Harry, how do you come on with your 
speech ? You must be sublime and conclusive. We 
are to have all the big guns among the orators on the 
other side, 1 hear, and there is to be a great turn-out 
of the town's people." 

" But stay," said Eustace, " I had like to have for- 
gotten the very business that brought me here this 
morning ;" and he proceeded to explain his views 
with respect to a profession, and solicited his friend's 
advice in the premises. 

'' My dear friend," said Talbot, " don't think of it, 
in these times. See what the profession is coming 
to ! Formerly it was an intellectual, 1 used to think, 
a noble profession. It seems to me that the old law- 
yers of the last generation practised it in the true spirit 
of the orators of ancient Rome. It was not as a mere 
money-getting trade, it was in the manner of the 
forensic leaders of that w^onderful people ! But, good 
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heavens ! look around you, and see how it has fallen, 
and is still falling lower. There's Job Pennyman 
now. I'll take my corporal oath, that to my own 
knowledge the wretch can't spell the names of the 
writs he issues. He is as stupid as an ant-bear, and 
gets his living in very much the same way. He is 
making his fortune by devouring the industrious 
poor alone. He knows how to hunt up suits and 
issue attachments, and that is the sum and substance 
of his professional capacity. Yet he thrives, and as be 
thrives is held respectable I and as he goes regularly . 
to meeting with his wife and children, twice and thrice 
on Sunday, and has joined the church, he has the 
voice of the church in his favour. There's Absalom 
Flint, a creature that has come to the bar, after be- 
ing five years a deputy-sheriff and constable, — ^why 
Absalom thinks he has lost a day when he does not 
throw some poor fellow into jail, or strip some family 
of their last remaining goods and chattels. He has 
his hands full of business too — getting judgments to 
be ready for the expiration of the Tender law. It is 
the same thing of twenty others in the county that 1 
could name ; though there are some few fine fellows, 
it is true, among them, that would do honour to West- 
minster Hall itself. But the profession in general is 
getting to be so degraded and abused, that the people 
are beginning to abhor it. If you wish to profit by 
the distress of the times it is a good trade; but I know 
you could never descend to that, and therefore my 
advice is to stick to your present, or father, to return 
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to your former studies, and think no more of law, ex- 
cept you are content to set yourself up as the compe- 
titor of Pennyman and Flint and all that tribe.'^ 

Much more, in the same strain, he spoke of law 
and lawyers; and Eustace, at length, said he be- 
lieved he might as well resume the pestle and 
mortar. 

"Certainly," said Talbot, "that is your wisest 
course. I dare say, in another year, you will be able 
to kill a man secundum artem^ as dead as the best of 
them." 

The view which Talbot gave his young friend of 
the then state of the profession, and the characters of 
some of his contemporaries at the bar, had some 
spleen and a good deal of truth in it ; although at this 
day, we can hardly imagine how a lawyer could 
succeed without talents, without learning and with- 
out breeding! Times have mended so much in that 
respect, that there are very few of them, it is said, 
who cannot spell the greater part of the hard words 
that are in daily use among them. 
I " So, after all," said Eustace, **1 must go back 
to the emetics again." 

"Ha! ha!'' said Talbot, "that is what you may 
call, in scripture phrase, returning to your vomit!" 

" Ugh! — the devil! — ^1 can't bear to think of it If 
it were not wicked, 1 could pray for another war 
much more heartily than I ever did for peace,'' said 
Eustace, with a sigh. 

" Why, if you wish to kill off your fellow crea- 
tures at such a rate, I dare say you will be quite as 
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destructive in your medical, as you were in your 
military capacity. You have heard the story of that 
nonjuring minister in James U/s time, that lost 
his benefice and threatened that it would Qost the- 
lives of thousands. His friends thought that he 
meant to excite a rebellion; but it appeared, on ex- 
planation, that he intended to take up the practice of 
physic, in which he had been engaged before he took 
up the cure of souls.^^ 

Eustace laughed, and saying 'Uhat a physician 
could not foresee the effects of his prescriptions, and 
that a great many famous cures had been made by 
mistake,^^ went on his way to his old medical pre- 
ceptor^s, after faithfully promising to attend the town- 
meeting. 

He found Doctor Talbot just preparing to visit a 
patient. He was a physician of long practice and 
high repute, both for surgical and medical skill. He 
was as much celebrated for his cynical humour as 
for either, although under a blunt and impatieut 
manner he concealed one of the kindest hearts ia 
the village. He was also said to be the greatest 
scholar in all that quarter of the state ; and was, no 
doubt, a man of very considerable scholastic attain- 
ments, in an age when classical literature was more 
cultivated among gentlemen than in succeeding ones, 
excepting always the present, of course. 

As Eustace entered, he saluted him wdth, " Well, 
Hopeful — what do you want here this time of day? 
1 guess youVe learned a little early rising in the 
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army, eh? But you need not come here to lounge. 
1 should like to doctor you for idleness, old boy." 

Eustace communicated to him his desire of re- 
suming his studies under his direction, and the doc- 
tor was somewliat more placable in his manner. 

" Hum — ^very well — but you know I don't care to 
be plagued with any idle, loitering fellow, like you, 
about my office. 1 have told you so oflen^ enough 
before. But if you will study — ^why — I'll try to beat 
something into your cranium for you." 

** Thank you. Doctor ; 1 declare, you are getting 
complimentary. I suppose you won't charge any- 
thing extra for ^ manners ;' and so I'll begin next 
week." 

" No— I'll teach you manners for nothing, or stay 
— only as much as your Hez charges for breaking 
odts. Ten shillings lawful. But why next week, 
Hopeful? Why not this week? Why not to-day? I 
don't believe you'll have any greater relish for it 
then, than you have now. There's Cullen's Prac- 
tice, a new treatise on this side of the water, just 
come out; and good enough for a beginner — take 
that along with you, when you go home. By the 
way, how's your dad? He's a queer man to bring 
up children. But 1 like him to this day. He was 
the only boy when we went to scliool together, that 
could lick me ; and we used to fight every other day, 
regularly. There — come along with me. 1 must 
go and see old Granny Jumps. It will be a good - 
chance for you to see an extensive clinical practice, 
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for truly, the old woman's is a complete system of 
nosology by her own account." 

The pupil, having nothing else to occupy his time, 
was glad of the invitation, and they soon reached the 
old woman's cottage. It was a tenement of origi- 
nally a single apartment, and stood on the road-side, 
by permission of the selectmen ; having also a little 
garden of some five feet wide and ten feet long, 
fenced in from the public property, as its sole do- 
main. It had gone through many hands, but Granny 
Jumps was the first proprietor who had thought of 
adding another apartment to it, without increasing 
its dimensions. This she had done by a " petition,'^ 
as she called it, that divided a corner of it, and made 
a dormitory, but of such scanty proportions, that it 
barely sufficed to contain a bed and a little table 
which was always kept at its head, and on which 
were ranged, in the neatest order, from twenty to 
thirty phials with drops in, and about the same 
number of pill-boxes. She had been the victim of 
fancied maladies for many years ; but was at length 
brought low, by a complaint in which there was no- 
thing imaginary. It was a real dropsy ; and the old 
lady was for some time extremely proud of it, and 
delighted when the doctor pronounced it such, at the 
idea of triumphing, at last, over her neighbours, who 
^' had no charity for her ailins." But the disease had 
now assumed an alarming aspect, and she began to 
be somewhat troubled about her approaching end. 

The doctor felt her pulse, and perceived that her 
time musj; be short. With great difficulty of breath- 
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ing, and pauses between the words. Granny Jumps 
put this question : — 

" Doctor, how do you think I be?^' 

" Why, Granny, 1 must tell you — ^you are going 
to die. You can't live any longer. You must die 
to-day." 

^^ 1 must, eh?^^ said she, making an effort to raise 
herself on one of her elbows, " Well — I dew hate it 
like pyzen — but if 1 must, 1 will, that^s all. Here 
Becky," said she, calling her attendant, a poor old 
woman, who had taken care of her in her illness, 
" here Becky, I've got to die, 1 spose — the doctor 
says so— and 1 give you all my clothes, and that 
ain't much nuther — and the bed and beddin, and the 
three cheers, and the kittle and porrige-pot, and the 
warmin-pan. And all the moveables. Becky-*- 
you Ve been very good to me — but Becky, look here, 
don't pray go to wearin' that chintz gown every day 
—keep it alias nice for sabbadays — and when you 
die, I should like you to leave it to your darter 
Ruthy." 

The affectionate old nurse, for they were a pair of 
friends from their earliest youth up, was evidently af- 
fected — and faithfully engaged to observe her depart- 
ing friend's last request. Granny Jumps, after shak- 
ing hands with her, and the doctor and his pupil, 
whispered — *' 1 die happy' — ^but instead of keeping 
her word, soon sunk into a gentle sleep, and appear- 
ed to breathe more freely than ever. The doctor 
looked at her with amazement, and then said to 
Eustace, aside ; 

6 
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" Why the old creature is at her old tricks again 
\he is a most extraordinary woman ; but she canH 
hold out more than four and twenty hours, unless by 
miracle. Come — 1 must go," and giving the nurse 
her directions, he took Eustace by the arm and went 
away with him. As they were going along he said 
in a serious tone, 

"Now I assure you, boy, 1 am very sorry to 
lose poor Granny Jumps — ^though she is, to be sure, 
old enough to die of age, without the help of her long 
catalogue of complaints. She never paid me a far- 
thing in her life, it is true, but 1 shall miss her very 
much, for she was always sending for me. She sent 
for me late one night last winter — ^it snowed like 
thunder ; and as I knew it was nothing but vapours, 
of course, I would not get up. So in a short time 
old Becky came back to say that ^ Miss Jumps was 
very bad, and she ralely believed she was a dyin.' 
But [ knew all about that, and told her to go about 
her business. In the morning, however, I thought I 
would step up and see how the old creature was; 
and there she was, sitting up in bed, eating buck- 
wheat pancakes and honey with a fine relish. As 
soon as she saw me, she cried out — *• Oh ! doctor- 
doctor, 1 wish you had a-come last night. Lor-gence 
a-massy — I had such a turn of the vipers and then 
they turned to the hystatks^ and then 1 had a right 
down smart touch of the afterplecks^ and what to du 
1 did^nt know, 1 du wish you had a-come.^ But 
poor old woman — she won*t give me much more 
trouble. 1 am really sorry she is going; she was 
one of my first patients." 
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" And I suppose the only one left," said Eustace, 
laughing. The doctor, liking the joke, gave him a 
hearty pinch as he let go his arm, and parted with his 
pupil on tlie best terms in the world. 

^ No fool, that boy, after all," said he to himself as 
he went along. ^If he were, 1 would not have him 
about me, 1 guess. But his father has done all he 
could to spoil him: he is a lazy dog, and wants a 
master more even than my nephew Frank, lately 
gone mad with politics. His aunt Gore was right 
enough to leave her property to Mary, and if he don^t 
pay more attention to what I say, TU do the same 
thing, or get married again to a young wife and have 
heirs of my own. No— I won't do that either — but 
I'll scold him soundly every day of his life — though 
i suppose I must go to the town meeting this after- 
noon as 1 promised him." 
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CHAPTER III. 

A town-meeting, in those days, when called, as they 
frequently were, to deliberate on the great questions 
of state policy which agitated the commonwealth, 
was as different an afiair as possible from such assem- 
blies in these halcyon days of our republic. The peo- 
ple of Massachusetts, in those days^ had high theo- 
retic notions of liberty, and in the western counties, in 
particular, the hardy yeomanry who had assisted in the 
contest for independence, openly demanded that the 
practical institutions of the state should be made to 
conform to their beau ideal of republicanism. A 
strong party had been for some time forming there, 
the leaders of which aimed at nothing less than a 
radical change in the constitutiuu, and to vest neariy 
all power, legislative and executive, in the immediate 
representatives of the people. 1 n many of the towns 
in Hampshire County, they had already considerable 
majorities; and it had become customary, in several 
of them, when any expression of the popular feeling 
was desired, for both parties to meet and debate the 
subject in a general assembly of the people. Those 
farces of modern times, where the partisans of this 
or that man or measure meet by themselves, and, 
after listening to some frothy declamation commonly 
called ' slang,' pass a string of resolutions, full of the 



same idle cant, often without being heard, and often* 
er still without being understood, — Those improve- 
ments in modern politics were not then invented. 
The people met to deliberate and to listen to all who 
had the inclination to address them. There were no 
stupid starers and loud huzzas at those meetings. 
They were convened by authority of the selectmen, 
who presided, and the orators were generally indi- 
viduals most respected in those little communities for 
their talents and eloquence. The Athenians them- 
selves, in the best days of their democracy, did not 
more admire and cherish those qualities than the peo- 
ple of Massachusetts were wont to do in those days. 
Their descendants, at this day, to do them justice, 
have something of the same spirit lingering among 
them. 

The movements which were now making in various 
parts of the state, and the loud complaints of distress 
and suffering among the middling and poorer, and 
some of the richer classes, had already alarmed the 
more timid of both parties in Hampshire county for 
the public tranquillity. They recollected the recent 
danger to which it had been exposed by the attempt 
to obstruct the sittings of the courts at Northampton 
the year before. The pretext for that violence had 
been the necessity of compelling the legislature to 
redress the grievances of the people. The ringleader, 
a notorious agitator, had been fined and imprisoned; 
and while confined in the county jail, at Springfield, 
a numerous mob of his partisans and accomplices 
had attempted to release' him. The alarm bad been 
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given in season, and the militia of the county having 
been called out to the number of twelve or fifteen 
hundred, the parties met in battle arraj'. The supe- 
riority of the government forces and the discretion of 
their leaders had 'then averted the menaced blood- 
shed, and the rioters having been surrounded and 
persuaded to return home, had abandoned their de- 
sign. The movement, however, threw the whole 
commonwealth into a state of the greatest alarm and 
agitation, and civil commotions were for a long time 
anticipated. The meetings which were now got up, 
and the measures taken to excite the feelings of the 
people, appeared to many prudent and sensible people 
as precursors to scenes of still more dangerous and 
extensive disorders. There was a spirit of deep and 
sullen discontent, which only needed to be roused 
to induce the malcontents to take the redress of 
grievances into their own hands. 

The meeting, therefore^ which took place at the 
court room that aflernoon was very crowded, and, 
on both sides, there was an unusual seriousness and 
earnestness of attention to everything that was uttered 
by the speakers. There was no noise, but an inde- 
finable restlessness might be detected under the grave 
demeanour of the opposition party. The speakers 
of the government party strove to appeal to the under- 
standings of the audience, pointed out the evil effects 
of tender laws and paper currency, and one or two 
of them conjured their fellow-citizens in strains of 
eloquent expostulation, rathpr to bear their distresses 
with patience than to sully by their conduct in peace. 
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the proud trophies which Old Massachusetts had 
achieved in war. As one of them concluded in that 
vein, Eustace whispered to Talbot : 

" That's a capital speech, and I am very much 
inclined to vote against you. If 1 had not come on 
purpose to support you, 1 think I should. Nobody 
can answer that — ^at least nobody seems in a hurry 
to try." 

"That will 1,'* said Talbot, and so saying, he 
rose to reply, as it was expected he would. His elo- 
quent opponent was a man of more age and experi* 
ence in political life, but did not possess Talbot's 
talent or ingenuity in debate. There was a buzz, 
and a whisper for a moment, and while he waited for 
it to subside, one said to his neighbour — ^^ Ah ! I told 
you so — I knew that would bring Frank Talbot up." 
Another said — ^''Now you'll hear another guess story, 
1 guess" — and so on. But without a cry of order 
from the chair, the meeting was instantly after 
hushed into perfect silence. 

In his person, his courteous and even courtly 
manner, Talbot had the advantage not only of the 
preceding speaker, but of all his competitors at the 
bar. He had formed himself upon no particular 
model, but his ambition in his youth had led him to 
practise all the arts of oratory with unwearied ais- 
siduity. His action, though a little tdb studied, was 
at once graceful and commanding. Every body 
listened with pleasure, and admired his ingenuity, 
his witty retorts, and his perfect ease and self-posses- 
aon. He won the favour of the impartial hearer, as 
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he proceeded, and while he threw around every subject 
that he wished to perplex, the most inextricable meshes 
of sophistry, he made his auditor believe that he was 
listening to a debater who despised all the disguise 
and dissimulation of a partisan. It was evident that 
on this occasion he very soon neutralized the whole 
effect of his opponent's speech. His sarcasm was 
more than usually keen, and though he did not at- 
tempt the higher flights of eloquence, the bitterness 
of his invective had a warmth and earnestness about 
it that produced almost as much enthusiasm. ^^ Our 
opponents,^' said he, ^^ entreat us to submit to re- 
newed sacrifices — to ruin itself, with patience and 
heroism — to endure all for the sake of the public 
good — for the benefit of our common country. The 
advice," said he, with a sneer, " is excellent, but it 
would come with more force and a better grace, if it 
were backed by example. When did those who are 
now so forward in counselling patience and patriotic 
resignation— when did they set the example of sacri- 
fices — ruinous sacrifices, for the public good and the 
cause of the country ? Are they among that class 
of our fellow-citizens who have shown such noble 
and praiseworthy lenity and forbearance to those of 
their unfortunate debtors who were lately discharged 
from their country's service ? Why, sir, even with 
the shield of this much reviled tender law, interposed 
for tlieir protection, seven gallant continental soldiers 
have been, within the last week, incarcerated for 
paltry debts, by one of these preachers of patience 
and resignation. And they were only set at liberty 
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by the subscriptions, fis 1 understand^ of some of thdr 
comrades and officers, who were almost as dis- 
tressed as themselves ! Let those who deal in high- 
sounding phrases about our ^ trophies gained in war/ 
respect the liberty of the patriotic sufferers who won 
them ! If they have no pity for their distresses, let 
them at least not mock and insult them by recom- 
mending patience, under such cruel oppression. Such 
patience as they would have you exhibit, my brave 
comrades, would indeed * sully your laurels!' It 
would prove you degenerate, yes, stupid and dege- 
nerate both. You conquered peace to enjoy a placid 
rest under the shade of the tree of liberty ; you fought 
for the right of breathing the free air I of walking 
abroad in the common light of heaven, undisturbed 
by the minions of tyranny. For one, 1 am ready to 
contend, if that were now the question, to secure the 
same privileges against the hard-hearted policy of 
that monied aristocracy which now sways the desti- 
nies of this commonwealth. A baud of yorack>us 
usurers — speculators on the public and private dis- 
tresses — ^who wait only the expiration of the humane 
law on which we are deliberating, to make those 
who are in their power feel a tyranny more galling, 
more degrading, and more distressing, than all that 
a British parliament dare attempt or could ever 
have inflicted. It is time, 1 see by your responsive 
look, to act — we have deliberated long enough, I call 
for the question.'* 

Three enthusiastic hurrahs from his party sue* 
ceeded this inflammatory conclusion, and the question 
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was put The petition was adopted by a majority 
of five to one. Eustace, to whom the scene had be- 
come exciting, and the harangue of his fiiend bad 
wrought up to the pitch of violence, thought no more 
of voting against it He had not ventured on the 
maiden-speech which he had meditated, but he had 
experienced an impulse similar to that of the Italian 
painter, who cried out when he beheld for the first 
time, the master-pieces of his illustrious predecessor— 
^ and 1 also am a painter !^' 

As they walked towards Col. Eustace's together, 
Talbot observing that his pupil appeared absorbed in 
thought, inquired what he thought of the proceedings 
and the speeches. 

"Think!" said Eustace, " that I should like to 
take part in this play, if there were any in which I 
could hope to figure. I feel the vocation — ^I should 
like to wage war with these people in power, if it 
were only with words. If 1 could but get elected a 
representative*. I would beard them like another 
Gracchus !*' 

" Spoken like a Roman ! Bravo. You can be a 
representative next year, if you play your cards right 
Between ourselves, 1 am to be run for senator at the 
next election, and I shall not be a candidate for the 
lower house. Keep your own counsel and you may 
take my place." 

" I'll be a perfect Lord Burleigh for nine months 
to come, if that is all that is necessary. I'll be as 
wise as a serpent and as harmless as a dove. This 
point is worth carrying. I'll take the trouble to 
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quali^ myself for the aSoe^ in the mean time. Let 
me see — 1 must go to studying once more — rhetoric, 
belles lettres, the science of government, history, 
politics — and what else? to make myself a legis- 
lator !" 

"Ha! ha! ha! that is capital — ^what talk you of 
study? Study to get thyself chosen — ^all the rest shall 
be added unto you. Why man, people are bom 
legislators now-andays. Get thee gone with thy stu- 
dies! Gret the votes, and you'll find that the moment 
you are elected, you'll be yourself an oracle. * Study 
to make yourself a legislator!' ha! ha! ha!" 

" Oh ! 1 know, to play the mute and vote as 1 am 
told, it is not necessary — but I'll not do it. I'll 
mount the ladder^ if 1 once get my foot upon the 
lowest round, let who will stand at the top — ^mind 
that, i am not jesting !^' 

Talbot suddenly dismissed his smile, and stood 
still. 

" Are you indeed in earnest ? Have you really an 
ambition that way? By Jupiter Tonans, you are 
light. You may shine in that sphere beyond your 
own dreams. Learn but to control your impetuous 
disposition, and 1 know no man who could serve the 
cause better. You are right — set about a course of 
study with a view to it. I'll give you a list of the 
books you should read, and in the mean time don't 
neglect to display all that proper zeal and activity in 
the cause. There must be a storm before men, and 
things settle down into their proper places. It will 
very likely be such a turmoil as you delight in ; and 
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though I dread to think of it, we must meet it as we 
may. There is one consolation for us according to 
the maxim of ancient wisdom — the best chance of 
promotion will be in tumultuous times, 

' Amidst sedition's waves, 
The worst of mortals may emerge to honour.' 

1 mention that for your particular encouragement 
You have the start of us all — if it come to that" 

^^ Pshaw! Frank, 1 wish you could forego a joke 
when such serious matters are under consideration. 
But you cannot ; and that by-the-by, is the reason 
why you perpetrate so many bad ones.'' 

*' Is it? and pray what is die reason that my worst 
are so much better than your best ? Answer me that 
if you can." 

After some further bantering, the late subject was 
again taken up, and by the time he had reached his 
father's gate, Eustace was as good as chosen repre- 
sentative in the next General Court. He saw a long 
and splendid vista suddenly uncurtained to his view, 
and stern ambition beckoning him to enter. He 
already dreamed of honours, power, and fame, that 
should transmit his name to the latest posterity. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

As the sun was bidding the lovely scene that lay 
tstretched in that wide horizon his last good night, 
th evident reluctance, our two friends paused to 
atemplate its beauties. They had scarcely time to 
)eat to each other, " what a glorious sight!" when 
jir attention was arrested by the sweet warbling 
les of Elizabeth Eustace. She was seated at a 
ndow which was so hidden by the shrubbery and 
lodbines, that she had not noticed the approach of 
: listeners. After some prelude of wild wood-notes 
it of course thrilled through the bosom of her 
3rer, she took up the following song, with that feel- 
; and expression without which the finest voice 
m the sweetest lips is but little better than a tink- 
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EVENING SONG. 

There is a tinge of sunlight yet. 

On every waving flower. 
And day its golden beams has left 

Oh hill and mountain bower. 
There is a gentle wind that wafts 

The ripples to the strand < 
Andsdrs the blossoms and the leaves^ 

In this delicious land. 

1 
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There b a sweetness in the air, 

A richness on the sky, 
A thrilling^ softness breathing round. 

That wakes a deeper sigh — 
As on the silent heart the tears 

Of quiet rapture fall, 
And all the loved of other years, 

Witli fonder thoughts recall. 

The lover could have listened for ever to that voice, 
let the song be what it might. But the brother, when 
it was concluded,' interrupted his sweet fancies wilb, 
" Well ! that's the end of it. Let us go in and call 
for tea." 

" Tea ! How can you get back from elysium so 
quickly to this vulgar earth ? Tea^ indeed ! W hat imp 
of scandal put it into your head to name it? It has 
broken the charm — I am among mortals again. 
Well, we may as well go in. That song has done 
my business for the evening, however. 1 shall appear 
in a new character to-night, *11 penseroso^ is my 
cue.'' 

"Oh! come along — ^you'll feel better when you 
have had a cup or two of hyson, or souchong," said 
Eustace, with a laugh at what he thought was Tal- 
bot's affectation of sentiment. 

But there was no affectation about it. He was 
captivated, enslaved, by the charms of the fair song- 
stress. She on her part guessed shrewdly at the 
purport of his frequent visits ; and with all her coy- 
ness, cherished no aversion for her suitor. 

They entered the room, where she was, so suddenly 
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that the surprise had well nigh betrayed her secret 
to her sharp-sighted lover. " Frank Talbot !'' cried 
she, springing up from her seat, and running to shake 
hands with him, " how do you do ? how do you do ? 
and Mary, how is she ? and why havenH you 
brought her ?" 

** Oh ! she would not come — and you ? how have 
you behaved yourself? She told me to inquire par- 
ticularly after your behaviour since she has been 
away : whether you have been as good as you knew 
how to be ?" 

" Oh !. I have grown better since you were gone. 
I don't know the reason, perhaps you can guess at 
it,'' said she, with a pretty arch smile, which was 
natural to her. She had never practised any such 
thing before a looking-glass in her life, and yet her 
admiring lover thought he had never seen so charm- 
ing a smile before. He replied, 

" You little sly rogue — dare you insinuate that you 
have improved by my absence ? It may be though — 
egad — for you have had more leisure to profit by my 
good advice — ^to reflect upon the many wise precepts 
I have given you, heretofore." 

"Yes, yes, I think," said she laughing, "if one 
wished to profit by any good precepts of yours, they 
should be kept out of sight of your example." 

" Why, who has been teaching this sister of your's 
to be saucy ?" said he to Eustace; " it was not wont 
to be her custom." 

" My custom always of an afternoon," said she, 
with an air of most supreme indifference. " But tell 
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me, did Mary send roe some patterns for bonnets, 
Vandykes, and so on. I wrote to her a fortnight ago 
to send me all the new ones.^' 

^She has sent but one,^^ said he, ^^ and that is the 
pattern of a good husband ! ahem ! that means me. 
But as to any other patterns/^ said he carelesdy, 
while he cautiously averted his eyes from the blush- 
ing Elizabeth, ^^ why, you might as well have writ- 
ten to the archbishop of Canterbury or the ghost of 
John Calvin. I doubt if she has ever thought of it 
since. If you had written to me now, you would 
have had them long ago.^' 

" Oh! very well, IMl give you the commission yet," 
said she, ^^ since you are so kind as to offer it. You 
must go to Mrs. Fash, the milliner's, and *' 

" Ah ! I will take your orders in writing, if you 
please, and then there will be no mistake. 1 have 
an excellent memory, but it is somewhat overcharged 
just now, with that sweet song 1 just heard you sing. 
Let us hear it again ; who is the author? 1 believe 
you must have written it yourself. It has pierced 
my very heart, if 1 can judge by my symptoms.'' 

The bashful girl disclaimed all knowledge of the 
authorship of the song, (what a fib! she wrote every 
word of it,) and accused her friend of ridiculing her, 
and making sport of everything she said and did. 

He declared that the accusation was not only un- 
founded, but that it wounded his sensibility to such 
a degree, that he must beg her not to speak to him 
again till he had recovered his composure. She pro- 
tested she would not for the whole evening. 



" Poh ! Lizzy," cried her brother, " don't attempt 
such impossibilities — ^your sex forbids the attempt/' 

** Sir!" said Talbot, " the reflection is equally un- 
just to the sex in general, and to this lady in parti- 
cular. If they have any fault it is that they do not 
speak more. Their voices are music to the ear ; and 
pray, when you have such heavenly sounds^ what 
matters it about the sense ?^^ 

" Oh ! if you place the question on that footing, 1 
give it up. There is no dispute between us." 

" Yes, but there is though; for you must kneel and 
ask forgiveness of this lady, for your impertinent 
observation." 

Eustace had relapsed again into his meditations on 
higher themes. He was thinking of the easiest mode 
to rise to the highest political distinction. He paid 
no attention to what was going on between his sister 
and Talbot, but sat humming to himself the first 
stanza of an old song, better known in those days 
than at present : — 

«« Here, lady, at thy feet while kneeling*, 
I swear, I never will rise more. 
Until forgiven for thus stealing 

That kiss, which I will now restore-— 

Which I will now restore — ^restore — ^restore." 

Talbot found that the young lady was in earnest 
b her vow of silence, and all his art ^nd entreaties 
were employed in vain in endeavouring to obtain a 
single word from her. He was urging her to take a 
stroll on the bank of the river, after tea ; and after 

7* 
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many gallant speeches and earnest solicitations, suc- 
ceeded in obtaining a nod of assent. 

But the young lady still kept her tow until they 
had reached the river's side, and she stood gazing on 
the lovely stream, which glided on with a face as 
bright as the moon which shone on it, and a bosom 
as placid and serene as that of the fair gazer herself. 
Whether it was that her lover was moved by the in- 
fectious moonlight, or so charmed at discovering her 
extraordinary command over her tongue, or whether 
he had previously made up his mind to the terrible 
confession, is not now known. But he then, for the 
first time, spoke to the gentle maiden at his side in 
the language of love. The tender avowal was unex- 
pected, but not therefore unwelcome. Her vows of 
silence were forgotten, and ere she recollected them, 
she had exchanged vows of love and eternal con- 
stancy with her adorer. Happiest of the happy pairs 
that ever plighted their hearts to each other in those 
charming walks, were our lovers when they turned 
their steps homeward that night ! It is true that the 
impatient swain's felicity was likely to be some time 
delayed, as the lady would not hear of naming a 
day, and could not bear to think of quitting her 
beloved parent's roof. But the obstinacy of young 
ladies on that point, thought Talbot, is not always 
invincible, and he flattered himself that long before 
the summer was past, he should succeed in over- 
coming her objections. This anticipation made him 
so happy and joyful, that when he had parted from 
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his charmer, he walked up and down in the moon- 
light for two hours, and when he went to rest, found 
himself entirely incapable of sleep the whole live- 
long night. May the same effect from the same 
cause soon befall you, gentle reader, if you are still 
in the gall of bitterness, which is celibacy, and out of 
the bonds of matrimony, which is, ^^ sometimes a state 
ofUiss.^' 
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CHAPTER V. 

The remonstrances against the repeal of the ten- 
der law and the petitions for a new currency of pa- 
per money, which Talbot carried back with him, 
from Hampshire, strong, and even menacing in their 
tone, as many of them were, failed to produce any 
change in the measures of the Legislature. The 
Senate was nearly unanimous against a new ^^bank 
of paper money" as it was called, and in their 
opposition to the tender law. The lower house, 
which at its first assembling had appeared to lean to 
the popular side, and to contain a majority friendly to 
the measures of relief that were prayed for, seemed 
to have undergone an entire revolution. These 
changes of opinion were, in some instances, the re- 
sult of honest conviction — but in many more, were 
undoubtedly caused -by the influence and address of 
certain leading characters in and about the govern- 
ment. Some of the grievances of the people, as re- 
cited in those documents, afforded occasion for jests 
and mirth, as they were read to the house, and the 
extravagance of their demands was used as the 
most powerful argument, with moderate men, against 
their whole catalogue of complaints and remedies. 
The majority, secure of their force, determined to 
resist all the projects of reform and relief, to which 
the distress of the times was every day giving birth. 
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tender law was therefore suffered to expire, and 
lends of a paper currency were left in a very 
ed minority. 

long the foremost in his denunciation of popular 
lation at the defeat, as well as in his support 
)se measures, Talbot had attracted the atten- 
if some of the leaders of the government party 
active and restless young man, possessed of 
ierable talent for political life, and whom there- 
: might be well to secure to their interest, if it 
be effected without too great a sacrifice. Three 
ir experienced leaders, after discussing the sub- 
n secret committee, came to the conclusion, 
hough ho was not a dangerous man, he might 
3m injury in Hampshire County where the po- 
cause was daily increasing in strength. It was 
fore proposed to sound him, and if he were at 
acticable, to tempt his ambition with the ofier 
king him Senator at the next election. It was 
ly well understood that he was to be the can- 
3 of the other party, and though his chance was 
lered desperate by all three, it was thought best 
3arm him, by bringing him in as their own 
e. 

>o you think," said the honourable Mr. D , 

A^as a member of the Governor's Council, "do 
[link that Talbot can be relied on? Will it be 
o elect him upon his pledges?'' 
h! no doubt of it," said a grey-haired old Se- 
, who wore powder, and was besides distinguish- 
• 9l rosy face and a pair of twinkling grey eyes ; 
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" he is a man of honour. Til be guaranty for his 
fidelity. I have already laboured with hira to con- 
vince him that he stands no chance whatever of be- 
ing elected unless we take ^im up — which 1 have 
seemingly in jest proposed to do, if he will re- 
nounce the error of his ways. Is it your pleasure 
that 1 should go on with the negotiation on that 
basis?" 

"By all means," said the third, also a junior 
counsellor ; " the young man is adroit and active — 
and I perceive has a lively ambition, and we may do 
more by holding out a brilliant future to him, than 
by what we propose to do for him now." 

" Right, Samuel," said the rosy-facetf senator, with 
a significant twinkle, " I shall not forget your judi- 
cious hint." 

The negotiation was now conducted with more 
activity, and the old Senator was not long in " hook- 
ing the fish," as he expressed it. "He has swallow 
ed the bait," said he to his associates. " We must 
let him play awhile, however, among his old friends. 
He appears to understand his game remarkably 
well. He means to get himself on both tickets, and 
drop the mask by degrees." 

Before the Legislature adjourned, Talbot received 
confidential letters to the leaders of the Government 
party in Hampshire, on whom the influential triumvi- 
rate relied to carry the arrangement into effect, and 
they were therein assured that Talbot was disgusted 
with the principles and the leaders of his own party, 
and that he was so far the friend of good order and 
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good government that it would be highly judicious 
to secure his services in the Senate, at all hazards, to 
aid in arresting the disorganizing projects of the mi- 
nority. As he read these hollow encomiums, which 
were meant to announce his desertion of his own 
party, in polite phraseology, Talbot felt the tingling 
blush of shame mount to his cheek : he was tempted 
at the moment to throw the record of his political 
treachery on the floor, and trample it under foot. But 
his ambition, by the time he had read them through, 
regained the ascendant, and he quietly put them in 
his pocket and walked home. 

Though his indecision now returned, he had many 
self-reproaches to encounter ; and with all his desire 
to vindicate his conduct to himself, he could not help 
acknowledging that he was playing a part not quite 
consistent with strict honour. " And yet,'' he would 
say to himself, ^' there is a great deal of truth in the 
charges my new friends bring against my old ones. 
They are a wild visionary set of reformers — and 1 
have no interest in common with them. Besides 
some of their leaders look upon me with an evil eye, 
and seem determined that 1 shall not attain an influ- 
ence superior to their own. Ignorant blockheads! if 
it had not been for that, 1 would never have aban- 
doned their cause." 

He was occupied in such cogitations as he jour- 
neyed homeward with bis sister, and she, little talka- 
tive as she was in ordinaiy, could not help remarking 
her brother's uncommon taciturnity and his thought- 
fid troubled look. She began to rally him upon it, 
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and to condole with him on the secret disappoint- 
ments and defeats of his party ; ^^ but surely, brother,^^ 
she added, ^' there is nothing that should vex you 
so, in the result ; you have foreseen it all along, as 1 
heard you say; and as you have done your duty 
faithfully and earnestly to your party, you are childish 
to let it disturb you so much/^ 

Talbot instantly resumed the appearance of per- 
feet tranquillity which he could preserve while his 
very soul was writhing in torment. "Oh!" said he 
carelessly, " 1 was not thinking of any such trifles as 
that, my child. Don^t speak to me of politics — ^I am 
tired to death of them." 

" 1 am glad to hear you say so. I am astonished 
at the eagerness with which you politicians pursue 
those phantoms. Happiness is entirely independ- 
ent of all such external circumstances. 1 believe 
that the pleasure which public men receive from suc- 
cess in their wishes for promotion, and power, is 
about as elevated and as great as that which i^fine 
lady receives from being the belle of an evening." 

" Which must be perfect rapture," said her 
brother. " Why, Mary, do you pretend to be in- 
different to all such homage ? I can't believe it« 
though you should call your guardian angel to prove 
it" 

^ 1 make no such pretension, but 1 pretend, and 1 
declare solemnly, that there are not more than twenty 
people in the whole circle of my acquaintance, male 
and female, whose admiration would give me the 
least feeling of pleasure. 1 confess 1 am curious, 



mes, to know what this or that person thinks 
and what kind of oddity they take me to be ; 
oon forget it. But you are not attending to 
am saying." 

t was the case indeed ; for he was again im- 
in thoughts the most vexatious upon the sub- 
his apostacy. However light such offences 
J deemed at this time of day, by hackneyed po- 
s, to a man of Talbot's high sense of honour 
ilitary niceness on those points, this desertion 
party for the sake of office was a constant 
of disagreeable reflections for a long time. It 
ily when he found himself once more by the 
r his betrothed, that he could entirely banish 
)ject. 

ir engagement being now no longer a secret, 
:ant interchange of billets-doux, of flowers, of 
little gift that ingenious love could devise, 
lily taking place. Happy days for the lovers, 
t less fortunate for Zeek Morehouse, who acted 
;'s messenger. He was beginning to accumu- 
oney by the employment. The influence of 
ing mistress had brought such a change in the 
at even Molly Mopps confessed, in a grumb- 
ne, ^^ that he was a leeile better than he used 
but there was room left yit for considerable 
nent." 
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CHAPTER VI. 

It was not many weeks after the return of Mary ] 
Talbot from Boston, before the elder spinsters in the i 
village discovered and proclaimed that " Harry Eus- 
tace was a-coiirtin' Mary Talbot" The principal : 
ground on which the assertion was made, appeared . 
to be, that he had contracted his evening visits to a 
much narrower circle, and that nine out of ten of 
them were paid to that lady. " There goes Harry 
Eustace in-ter Squire Talbot's,'* said Miss Temper- 
ance Potter, who hved oppsite, and who kept a regu- 
lar look-out about the hour that he was in the habit | 
of paying his visits. The observation was made to I 
Miss Nancy Tanner, one of her particular friends, :! 
who had been young with her, and who had that m 
afternoon come to take a dish of souchong with the * 
dear friend of her youth, and to talk over the news of 
the village, in a quiet, inoflensive way. 

" There'll be another weddin' one of these days, 
jest as sure as death," sakl she. " He's a sparkin' 
on't reg'Iar, 1 tell you. Twice a day, and 1 can't 
say but three times! It's as true as you set there a 
knittin', Nancy ; and I don't know but what it's suit- I 
able enough, considering." — 

" Considering, indeed !'' said Miss Nancy, "why 
Tommy, how you do talk! 1 should think you knew 
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Harry Eustace better than that. He court! he 
marry I why, hainH he courted all the gals in Spring- 
field aVeady ? For my part, I wonder Mary Talbot 
would have anything to say to him. If 1 was in her 
place, 1 guess I'd give him the mitten 'bout the 
quickest.'' 

" Why, law, Nancy, the boy must marry some- 
body, he or't to, I mean, and 1 don't see why it 
wouldn't do well enough, all in the family you know. 
ItMl only be a fair swap, he and Frank, sister for 
sister." 

" A fair swap ! well neow, Tem, if you don't beat 
all. Why, I wouldn't give one Elizabeth Eustace 
for twenty Mary l^albots. Elizabeth is a rale nice 
gal. No pride about Aer, and as slick a housekeeper 
as there is in the county, 1 don't care who 'tother is. 
But Mary Talbot, 1 vum, I don't believe she knows 
enough to make a batch of bread and bake it. And 
when she speaks to a body, la, its jest as if she was 
a-tryin' to 'member if she'd ever seen you afore ; and 
she, bom and bred here till she was fourteen year 
old ! 1 never did like her, and I've alius prayed 
that she might die an old maid." 

" Nancy, you are too bad," said Temmy, giggling, 
** but some folks think so yit, for all. They say she'll 
be fooled jest like the rest of the gals that Harry Eus- 
tace has courted ; and its like enough." 

" I hope and pray she will," said Nancy. " I guess 
that would cut her down a leetle, and that's what 1 
wsuits to see. La, bless you, there's nobody good 
enough 'to be her company, but Elizabeth Eustace, 
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in the whole village. She don't never visit hardly i 

any body else, and I do believe that she's been settin' a 

her cap at the young man. Time she did at some- i 

body, for she's gettin' pretty nigh the old maid's • 



corner." 



Who can hope to escape calumny and disarm the i 
malevolence of village gossips, when a being so re- i 
tiring, so reserved, so amiable as Mary Talbot pro- 
voked them by the very qualities.* that should have ^ 
made her whole sex her friends ? But the prayers « 
of her enemy did not appear likely to avail much, if i 
one might credit the reports on the subject which ' 
were circulating in the village. '^ 

Fame, however, in this instance as in ten thousand > 
others had got far a-head of truth. While some pre- i] 
tended to know precisely the day when the two '^ 
weddings were to take place; and others darkly i 
hinted that they could tell more if they would, not 
one word of love, and still less of matrimony, had 
ever passed between the two parties. Eustace had ^ 
reflected a great deal upon the subject of the lady's 
character and disposition, since he had made those 
discoveries in the " book of knowledge ;" and he de- 
termined, from what he thought was a feeling of 
mere curiosity, to become better acquainted with 
her. An intimate acquaintance was not long in 
forming, and a very great friendship and a mutual 
preference for each other's society soon followed. 
But not a word of love had been interchanged in 
serious earnest, when the succeeding spring ushe/ed 
in the new political campaigns, and for awhile sus« 
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y pended their accustomed interviews. The lady, on 
i' her part, sometimes dreamed that she was loved, but 
5- as her admirer made no advances of a more positive 
's kind than we have related, she did not ask herself 
whether she was in love or not. In fact, it would 
le have puzzled her, at that stage of the affair, to tell, if 
she had put the question. 

Love itself would have given way in Eustace's 
heart to the ardour of his new passion for politics. He 
spoke of nothing else; thought and dreamed of no- 
if' thing else from the moment that tlie curtain rose, and 
b he was announced as a candidate to succeed his 
friend in the house. It was the first step towards the 
] summit of that high renown and power for which he 
panted. That once taken, he fondly believed that 
all the rest were to be easy — that his upward course 
lay through paths strewed with flowers — that he had 
only to say, "1 will climb," and need never fear a 
fall. He was by temperament, sanguine and impa- 
tient ; and by habit, impetuous and as incapable of 
being controlled as of controlling himself. But he 
had for some months so far followed the advice of 
his friend and leader, as to have pursued his rheto- 
rical and political studies with great assiduity. From 
the perusal of the political writings of Milton, 
Locke, Sidney, and that school ; as well as the his- 
tory of the two great revolutions which signalize the 
English annals during the 17th century, he rose up 
with some of the most dangerous axioms that could 
well be invented. The fundamental one was, **^that 
resistance to any and every kind and degree of op- 
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pression was at all times the right of the citizen^ and 
of which every man was entitled to judge for him- 
self. That the resort to force to remedy any evil or 
grievance arising from the measures of the govern- 
ment was a mere question of policy, and depended 
entirely on the probabilities of success. That the 
governed have at all times a right to resolve so- 
ciety into its original elements, and remodel their go- 
vernment without regard to the form prescribed by 
the constitution,^^ and so on. All which he applied 
to the existing state of things in that commonwealth, 
and came to the conclusion that the constitution of 
Massachusetts must be speedily and essentially 
changed. He himself drew a plan of a constitution 
which was to supersede it, and which was so perfect 
that nobody could make objections to it, or if they 
wished to, they would not dare to, the majority 
would be so tremendously against them. It was ten 
times more Utopian than Utopia itself. Harring- 
ton's Oceana was a sobers practicable scheme of go- 
vernment compared to it. He had a set of provi- 
sions to guard against intrigues and bribery and cor- 
rupt combinations, which were to restore the days 
of Arcadian innocence. The most remarkable of 
them was, that all the public officers should serve the 
public without salaries or compensation of any kind, 
and that every person should be compelled to serve 
in any office to which he might be chosen. In jus- 
tice to him, we must state that ?ifter the first session 
of his legislative experience, he grew so ashamed of 
his plan of government and so convinced that it 
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would not suit the then state of mankind, that he 
committed it to the flames, and renounced the de- 
tails of his system, though not his doctrine of the 
" absolute right of resistance." 

While the fate of his friend's nomination as se- 
nator was depending, he scarcely ate, drank, or 
slept He threatened to canvass the whole county, 
and was surprised to hear Talbot remonstrate rather 
warmly against it. " Try to keep quiet a few days," 
said he, " till we see whether the other party don't 
take me up. It is whispered that they intend to do 
it, and if my friends manage prudently, 1 have no 
doubt they will." Eustace stared and swore he 
would not thank them for it, for Talbot could be 
elected without it. The latter professed the utmost 
unconcern at the result, and Eustace went on tiring 
his horses and his tongue electioneering on all sides. 
But a few days before the day of election he saw, 
to his astonishment, the name of Talbot in the 
Hampshire Gazette among the government candi- 
dates, accompanied by an address which stated that 
though Col. Talbot differed from them on the ques- 
tions of the tender law and paper money, they were 
not prepared to proscribe so patriotic a citizen for 
opinion's sake, and recommended him equally with 
their other candidates to the suffrages of their fellow- 
citizens. Eustace was thunderstruck by such a sign 
of liberaHty in that party. 

" The world is coming to its end," cried he to his 
travelling companion, as he threw down the news- 
paper upon the floor of the tavern parlour, in which 
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they were snatching a hasty breakfast. ^' It can'l 
last many weeks longer, that's certain." 

"What!" screamed the landlady, an elderly wo- 
man, who had been startled by many such predic- 
tions in her time. " The world coming to an eend! 
Is it so ia the paper?" 

Eustace, without heeding the interrogatory, poiDt- 
ed his friend to that part of the newspaper which 
contained the article that had so amazed him, and 
walked up and down the room in deep thought. The 
landlady's alai;|ii arose to agony. 

The young gentleman perused it and exclaimed, 
" Wonderful — can it be ? It is so indeed?" 

" What is it ? what is it? du tell," groaned the 
landlady. " Squire Osborne, if you have any pity 
for a body, du tell a body what it is you mean ?" 

Osborne shook his head with a mysterious air. 
" I can't explain it to you, aunty. Eustace, what 
now ? what do you propose to be done now ?" 

" To horse,'' said Eustace ; " are you ready ?" 

Meanwhile the old lady had taken up the paper^ 
mounted a pair of spectacles, and was beginning to 
spell the first article which came in her way, to get 
at the particulars of the approaching wreck of mat- 
ter and crush of worlds. The travellers demanded 
their bill, and Osborne, to play upon the old lady's 
character, by turning her passion for money against 
her superstition, disputed an item in the bill. 

" What's that ninepence for, aunty ? Come, you 
ought to be more particular now, when you don't 
knaw how soon you may be called on for your great 
account. It will come like a thief in the night." 
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"1 hainH charged you a fardin' too much ;" said 
the old lady, " that ninepence is for the hosses' baits. 
If 'tain't wuth fourpence-hap'ny apiece, it ain't wuth 
nothin'." 

*' But, aunty, recollect that your neighbour there 
on the cross-road, never charges a cent for the horse's 
bait, when the owner pays for his own breakfast. 
We could have gone there and saved this ninepence. 
You must throw off fourpence-hap'ny — really you 
must. The end of the world is certainly coming, 
and what difference will it make to you, in four 
weeks, if we are all burnt up together.'^ 

" Well, if 1 was sure about that," said the old 
lady, " I wouldn^t stand about the fourpence-hap^ny, 
no how. But I never knew you dispute any bill 
before, squire, and Pm sure I've charged higher than 
this." 

" Come along,'^ said Eustace, throwing down the 
money, " we have no time to spare in such non- 
sense, now. The time is precious," and he dragged 
away his mischievous companion, who would fain 
have frightened the old lady out of her wits, before 
he departed. 

"The devil take your politics, Eustace. You 
won't let me amuse myself with any sort of fun since 
you have got that crotchet in your head. I would 
have made the old creature confess all her sins, if you 
had let me alone." 

•* What think of you of our prospect now ?" said 
Eustace, in an Exulting tone. " We shall be sure of 
Frank's election, and 1 think we may carry the three 
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Others^ if we exert ourselves properly. Spur your 
steed. We must visit every one of our old comrades 
in the county — officers and soldiers — before the elec- 
tion." 

"It will all do no good," said the other ; " we shall 
be beat by a thousand at least. But 1 wish I knew 
by what means Talbot came -on the government- 
ticket." 

" Why, they were afraid of his being elected in 
spite of them, and they wanted to take the credit of 
it themselves. That must be the reason." 

The guesses that were made by other people, in 
both parties, were as wide of the mark. How it had 
been brought about — what secret machinery had 
been moved, and by what impulse, was a mystery 
that perplexed every body but those who were in the 
secret. Such was Talbot's reputation for honour 
and patriotism, that no one, not even of his enemies, 
dreamed of the apostacy which was the source of 
his new honour. 

The incredible exertions which Eustace made in 
favour of the popular candidates, did not hinder the- 
defeat of the other three, by nearly two thousand 
majority. The discontent was deep and growing, 
but not yet sufficiently general to turn the county. 
The result was extremely mortifying to his pride, as 
he had confidently predicted to all his friends, that 
their entire ticket would succeed. 

As the returns came in, and Talbot rallied him 
upon his calculations, Eustace would exclaim, " By 
heavens! the people have gone mad, or they are 
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already slaves. They have lost their senses and 
understandings." 

"Oh!" said the other, with one of his withering 
sneers, " when you come to understand them better, 
you will find that the people will bear a good deal of 
oppression, if it is a little gilded. As to their under- 
standing, you^U find that they seldom make much use 
of that in politics; and besides, don^t possess half 
the quantity you give them credit for." 

Eustace stared at such sentiments, in i^uch a tone, 
from so devoted a friend of the people, and particu- 
larly so constant an eulogist of their good sense and 
intelligence. He reminded him of some of his recent 
compliments to them, in the public meetings. 

"Oh ! certainly, 1 said so," replied he; "but, my 
dear friend, 1 say a great many things in the course 
of a political speech, that 1 should, by no means, be 
willing to swear to. You will find in good time, if 
you pursue this game of politics, that the people give 
themselves very little trouble about their real friends 
or their real interests. Passion, and prejudice, and 
servility, are what turn the scale.'' 

" I don't agree with you at all. There is as much 
patriotism now-a-days, as there was in the darkest 
period of the revolution, and it only needs to be 
roused." 

" Rouse the dead as soon ! Everything must have 
its day. Patriotism has had its turn — ^now comes a 
new order of the day. Let us float with the tide— 
the fates will have it so." 

Eustace was so full of the detail of politics, that 
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he scarcely heard what the other said, and did Dot 
attempt to guess at his meaning. "Well, thank 
heaven, you are elected at least ;" said he, " there's 
comfort in that." 

" You may as well render some of your thanks to 
the generosity and liberality of my opponents," said 
Talbot. 

His sister entered the room as he said so, and the 
conversation dropped. Without heeding the dia- 
logue that was commenced between her and his 
friend, he sat meditating on the policy of keeping or 
breaking his promise, that Eustace should succeed 
him in the lower house. " It is easily managed, but 
can I manage him when he is chosen — there's the 
rub. He .is a perfect Hotspur, and as restive under 
control as a wild colt. He'll be kicking and plung- 
ing about if the traces gall him ever so little. Now, 
there's Hopson, who wants to^o in my place, I can 
kick or lead just as occasion may require. But he 
will be good for nothing in case of emergency that 
requires courage and talents. But, 1 dare say, 1 can 
coax Eustace, though the devil can't drive him, I 
don't know how I may be treated by my new friends 
when I come out openly on their side. It is as well 
to have such a friend of steel as Harry is, in case we 
should be obliged to set up a third party in the com- 
monwealth;" and after deliberating half an hour 
upon the different aspects of the matter, he conclud- 
ed that it was his interest to keep his faith ; and 
accordingly, when the election for representatives 
took place, Eustace was elected. It was the happiest 
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day of his life, and be scarcely waited to receive the 
congratulations of his friends, before he slipt away to 
carry the intelligence to his kind friend, Miss Talbot, 
of his first great advancement in political life. Her 
evident delight at it might have apprized him that he 
was something more to her than a mere friend, if he 
had attentively considered it. But he was so desir- 
ous of some positive, unequivocal indication of the 
lady's sentiments towards him, before he would ven- 
ture to declare his own, that things went on as be- 
fore; something like what Mariana describes in 
Knowles's tragedy of " the Wife of Mantua.' 
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Mariana. So first our souls did mingle! 

Lorenzo, I perceive — ^you mingled souls until you mingled hearts. 
You loved at last. Was't not the sequel. Maiden ? 

Mariana. I loved indeed ! 

Lorenzo, You loved — and did he love? 

Mariana. To say he did — 

Were to affirm what oft his eyes avouched. 
What many an action testified, and yet 
What wanted confirmation of his tongue.'* 

A friendly word to Master Knowles, in passing, 
in return for his lines. " The Wife of Mantua" has, 
as Percy says, "a good plot — an excellent plot," 
and the characters are, in some instances, well drawn 
and well supported. But oh! ye gods! the piteous, 
watery diction! It is enough to bring tears into the 
eyes of the actors themselves. Now let him not 
despair of correcting this fault, and he shall yet pro- 
duce a tragedy that shall survive its author. Let 
him but adopt the mode we are about to suggest to 
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him, and he will do well enough. First, write out 
the tragedy in prose, or verse, as at present ; it will | 
make no great difference; and then employ some 
poet, who breathes the pure air of a seven story attic, 
and who hath a touch of frenzy in his eye, to put it 
into verse at twenty pence the page. If that do not 
expel the spirit of bathos and the demon of bavar- 
dage which haunt his poetry, there is no earthly spell 
80 potent that may do it 
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BOOK II. 



CHAPTER I. 



The session of the General Court, at which Tal- 
bot was to commence his career as senator, and 
Eustace to make his debut in the other house, took 
place amidst increasing public excitement and dis- 
contents, and long and violent contentions were ex- 
pected between the two parties. There were seve- 
ral measures on which the line of demarcation was 
drawn, and although the government had a decided 
majority in the Senate, parties in the other house 
were more nearly matched, and there the warmth 
as well as strength of the opposition was to be dis- 
played. 

Talbot viewed the situation of things with the eye 
of a cool, determined ambition. Though he did not 
fear the risk of the apostacy he was about to com- 
mit, nor that he should not perform it with sufficient 
dexterity, he had considerable aversion to anticipat- 
ing the comments and opinions of friends and ene- 
mies upon his conduct and character. To make it, 
he was fully resolved, and the idea of violating his 
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secret pledge was only thought of to be instantly re^ 
jected. He had no doubt of being able to convince 
his friend Eustace of the rectitude of his intentions 
and with proper management to carry him over to 
his new allies. 

As they journeyed to Boston together, where the 
General Court met on the last of May, he began to 
sound him and to break, as gently as possible, his 
new views of the various questions which were then 
agitated. He commenced with one, in which he 
thought Eustace^s personal interest would second his 
attempt, it was that of granting supplies to Con- 
gress for the purpose of redeeming the public securi- 
ties issued to the officers and soldiers of the Conti- 
nental army. To carry these grants, and the tax- j 
bills necessary to raise them, had been and was the 
favourite policy of the state government, and the 
most obnoxious of all its proposed measures. There | 
was a cry abroad among the people, that those secu- j 
rities were in the hands of rapacious money-lenders, 
speculators and tories, and that it was for their be- 
nefit and through their influence that the grant was 
to be made, and a heavy taxation superadded to the 
already oppressive burdens of the people, and not for 
the benefit of the Continental officers and soldiers. 

The commutation of the half-pay for life, which 
Congress had originally promised the officers of the 
army for five years full pay, was particularly ob- 
noxious. So soon were the services of that illustri- 
ous legion of honour forgotten by their contempora- 
ries, that this measure, though as a financial one ad- 
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vantageous to the government, was denounced in 
terms of the most unmeasured indignation, and called 
a profligate squandering of the public treasure ! The 
new arrangement had thus far remained entirely un- 
performed, and some of the states had made its un- 
popularity a pretext for withholding all supplies. 
Since the passage of the act, in March, '82, Con- 
gress had been incessantly supplicating the state le- 
gislatures, and making requisitions for the means to 
discharge this debt of honour and gratitude. In the 
mean time, the greater part of those unfortunate, 
brave men, had been compelled, by the urgency of 
their wants, to part with their certificates for trifling 
values, to people, who were in general but too ready 
to take advantage of their necessities. Those who 
still retained them, found that they became every day 
of less value in the market, and in fact such was the 
disregard to public faith, induced as much by the 
laxity as the distress of the times, that very few pur- 
chasers could be found who would touch them at 
any rate whatever. Those who had retained them 
had done so, because they thought so little of them, 
and the prospect of their redemption. Eustace 
among them, never dreamed that it could be in any 
way involved in his legislative course. Talbot, who 
had not only other ideas about it, but had also taken 
many of them from his brother officers, a few on 
speculation, but more to oblige them, and who was 
beginning to be uneasy about his money, turned the 
conversation from military reminiscences, to this 

subject. 
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" By the way, 1 wonder when Congress or the 
commonwealth are going to redeem our certificates. 
1 think our scars are all the pay we are likely to 
receive, as things go on. I see no prospect of realiz* 
ing our commutation, unless we support the revenue 
measures of the government this session, and 1 have 
almost made up my mind to that step." 

" What ! how !" cried Eustace, " vote for more 
taxes, without a tender law, and a new bank of 
paper-money I 1 would sooner throw my certificate 
into the flames, and scatter the ashes to the wind. 
No ! we must have a new issue of bills of credit and 
a tender law !'' 

" If we can get them ; but if you wish to relieve 
public distress, methinks you should begin with the 
most meritorious subjects, which 1 suppose you will 
allow to be, the officers and soldiers of the late con- 
tinental army ; and permit me to say also, that your 
generous disregard of your own personal interest 
should not lead you to overlook those of your late 
fellow-sufferers and companions in danger." 

" That is very true," said Eustace ; " but if I were 
guided by my personal interest, I believe I should 
still be in favour of the paper-money, and against 
taxes, to redeem our certificates. My good father 
tells me that he is obliged to borrow money at the 
rate of about twenty per cent, per annum, and found 
great difficulty in getting me enough for my expenses 
at Boston even at that rate. As to paying his debts, 
without a new currency, he declares it would be 
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quite impossible, unless be sold a part of bis farm. 
He is beginning to be serious about it/^ 

" Your father is a very indifferent manager, saving 
your presence : and you must not expect to profit 
his affairs by tender laws or paper money. He is 
exactly the man to lose more by them, than any of 
his neighbours. He would take the new bills of 
credit at par, though they were at forty-five per cent, 
depreciation, merely to save himself the trouble of 
calculating the discount! To tell you a secret, I am 
not a very firm believer in the virtues of those shin- 
plasters to mend the broken legs of public credit.^* 

Eustace smiled at his friend's quaint phraseology, 
and said, in a pleasant tone, "Well, 1 learned my 
creed on that subject from your own preaching, and 
PlI suffer martyrdom before 1 will renounce it. 1 
am for relieving the people, let what will come of it. 
The officers of the army are distressed, it is true, but 
so are their fellow-citizens, and we ought not to 
think of separating our case from that of the rest of 
the community.'^ 

Talbot soon went into one of his earnest, ingenious 
dissertations to prove that the redemption of the 
public faith to the officers and soldiers, would be the 
best measure of relief to the whole community ; and 
that it would be an act of extreme folly to issue bills 
of credit on the faith of the state, while no taxes 
were laid towards redeeming its present sacred en- 
gagements. 

" And yet you voted against all those taxes at the 
last session P^ said Eustace. 
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" Because 1 had not properly reflected on it : but '^ 
since I have, my mind has undergone a great revo- "^ 
lution ; and, if I vote according to my honest and ? 
firm conviction, 1 shall be obliged to support those p 
measures in the senate, which 1 opposed in the other 
bouse, and vote for granting the impost to congress, 
and to lay a tax also to redeem the ' army notes' of 
the commonwealth." 

" So will not I,'' said Eustace, warinly, " 1 vote P 
against all supplies and all taxes, until they will give ^ 
us a tender law and money to pay their cursed taxes ^ 
with. I never go by halves ; and I prophesy that \ 
some of our conventions will talk to your House in 
such a style that they will make Felix tremble! 
That body seems to care no more for public opinion 
and the distress of the people, than they do about 
the eighteen that were killed by the tower of Siloam. 
If our conventions are well managed we shall do 
well enough. That is, if our friends in both houses !^ 
are true. The devil take all the false ones !" ^ 

Talbot said not " amen" to this prayer, but, losing ^ 
somewhat of his usual placidity of temper, he replied: ^ 
"Hum! Those foolish conventions which they are •} 
getting up, will do more harm than good to the cause, i^^ 
Do you not see that the other side is denouncing ^ 
them as unconstitutional ? And 1 am myself, as a 
lawyer, forced to admit that they are, as our adver- 
saries say, a species of popular meetings, unknown 
to, and not contemplated by the constitution. The 
declaration of rights says that ^ the people have a 
right to assemble in a peaceable and orderly man- 
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ner, to consult upon the common good ; to instruct 
their representatives, and to petition for redress of 
grievances/ But this plainly indicates that it is the 
people in their town meetingSy and not in county con- 
ventions or state conventions, that are intended. 
Those conventions of delegates of the people are not 
* the people^ themselves ! They are a kind of bastard 
legislatures: they are imperium in imperio ; and will 
soon, if not checked and suppressed, take away all 
leal power from the general court. They set up to 
be viceroys over the constituted viceroys of the people. 
They are contrary to the spirit and true intent of (Jbe 
declaration of rights I" 

Eustace stared to hear such an opinion avowed 
by a friend of the people : but harsh and strange as 
it sounded to him, and still stranger as it would 
sound to the ears of the present generation, such was 
the opinion openly maintained by many able and 
learned legislators and lawyers on the government 
side at that period. What a knavish magician is 
this party spirit that can cozen honest and inteUigent 
men into such childish and slavish doctrines; can 
conjure away the pure gold of an enlightened under- 
standing and leave only the vile leaden dross of 
faction in its place! 

Eustace, who never doubted his friend's sincerity 
and integrity, said, after a moment's pause : " Well, 
Frank, I can't debate this constitutional question 
with you, but I say a free people have the right to 
assemble, when and bow they please, in such con- 
ventions ; and they will be fit for slaves— they will 
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be already slaves, if they surrender it, constitution or 
no constitution!'' 

'^ Oh! if you take that ground/' said Talbot with 
his accustomed good-humour, ^' you shorten tiie argu- 
ment very much!^^ and he turned the conversation 
to the subject of his friend^s course in the house. 
Eustace listened to his alternate advice and compli- 
ments with implicit faith, and on everything relating 
to his legislative conduct, promised to observe his 
firiend's cau tions. 1 n particular, Talbot recommended 
to him not to be in a hurry to bore the house with a 
speech, but to watch some opportunity when they 
were idle and good-natured, for his debut; and in 
the mean time to listen to everything in and out of 
doors, and to believe but little, and that slowly. 

Eustace found no difficulty after he had taken his 
seat in the house, in adhering to his part of silent 
member. At the end of the second week, he had 
heard liis own voice but once, and that was on pre- 
senting a petition from his constituents for a redress 
of grievances. He had intended to move that it be 
referred to the " committee on grievances ;" but in 
the overwhelming embarrassment and confusion of 
his first appearance as a speaker, he only stated, in 
a low, tremulous voice, the nature of the document, 
and, handing it to the messenger to carry to the 
speaker, he sank into his seat, exhausted by the 
effort. A good-natured friend near him moved the 
reference for him ; and Eustace, who was then first 
aware that he had not completed his speech, said to 
himself, " What a fool 1 am to be fiightened out of 
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my wits at such a pack of blockheads.'' Thus shame- 
fully reflecting on the honourable the house of repre- 
sentatives, which was then, as now, the collected 
dignity, and selected wisdom and eloquence of the 
most intelligent population in the world. 

While Eustace was thus exhibiting the fruits of 
his late studies in oratory in the house, his friend 
Talbot was really gaining palms in the senate. A 
proposition to vest certain powers in congress for the 
regulation of foreign commerce had been brought 
forward by the government, although it did not re- 
ceive the entire support of its friends. The oppositioii 
senators were without exception against it ; and as 
the question was one on which Talbot thought he 
could take the first step towards his new friends 
with a good grace, he rose and delivered a speech in 
its favour, which astonished the house by its ability, 
and surprised his late friends still more by its senti- 
ments. The government party were delighted at this 
accession to their side of the question; and their 
papers the next morning pronounced it '^ one of the 
most eloquent, patriotic and unanswerable speeches 
ever heard within the walls of the senate chamber.'' 

While the speaker was addressing the Senate, the 
news of his change of sides and of the capital speech 
he was making, came down to the other house, and 
soon reached the quarter where Eustace sat. There 
was a shght movement among the opposition mem- 
bers and they began to gather round the member 
who brought the news. Eustace applied to one of 
his friends, who viras passing, for information : 
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^ Osborne, what is all that buzz and whispeiiDg 
about in the comer there?" 

" What do you think !" replied he. " Your friend 
Talbot is making a speech in favour of the bill giving 
away our foreign commerce, and they say, he has 
gone over to the government He has been sus- 
pected some time, but 1 won't believe it yet" 

" Who says that he has gone over ?" demanded 
Eustace in a voice so loud that the whole house 
might have heard him if a member had not been 
q)eaking louder at the instant. The speaker direct* 
ing his eyes to that quarter cried, '^ Gentlemen will 
please to be in order." A member near Eustace, 
mean time, had responded to the question, '^ I say it 
and I know it He has been preparing for some 
time, and now the secret of his being taken up as 
senator by the government party is fully explained r^ ; 

Eustace's blood boiled at such imputations upon 
the political integrity of his friend, and approaching 
the member, whom he had known in the army, he 
said in a low tone, "You say it and you know it! 
1 say and I know that you are a slanderer and a 
coward!" 

The gentleman^s courage had been once called in 
question upon some occasion, and the insult stung 
him to the quick. He merely replied, " You shall 
hear from me," and immediately left the house. 

"1 hope he'll keep his word," said Eustace, turn- 
ing to Osborne, who had heard the brief dialogue ; 
and having thus summarily resented the imputation 
on his friend, took up his hat, and hastened to the 
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other house to listen to the speech and decide for 
himself, whether there was any foundation for the 
rumour. Talbot was at the moment replying to the 
arguments of some of his late friends against the bill, 
and treated them with such sarcastic levity in word 
and manner, that even Eustace wavered at first in 
his confidence. But as he listened to him, he per- 
ceived nothing like desertion of his party, and on his 
expressing, in conclusion, " the sincere regret he felt 
at separating himself on this question from those with 
whom he usually acted,'^ deploring, in moving ac- 
cents, ^^ the panful necessity which his honest but 
perhaps mistaken conviction had imposed on him,^' 
Eustace was ready to stake his life on his fidelity to 
his party, and the purity of his present intentions. 

The opportunity was soon afforded him; for on 
reaching his lodgings, he found a gentleman waiting 
to deliver a polite letter into his own hands, the na- 
ture of which may readily be supposed. Arrange- 
ments were speedily made, and Eustace, the next 
morning, at sunrise was on the ground, attended by 
Us friend Osborne, and waiting impatiently for the 
appearance of his challenger. 

*^ 1 wish the fellow would come soon if he intends 
to come at all,^^ said he; '^this morning air has 
^ven me, in addition to an excellent stomach for 
fighting, a furious appetite for eating, and I should 
like to wing Captain Ring at once, and go back to 
breakfast." 

"^Egad!" said his second, ^1 begin to tliink that 
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the Captain has winged himself, and flown away to 
some other perch. No! there he comes. Good!'* 

The affair was conducted, as well as could be ex- 
pected in a region where the science of duelling had 
been so little attended to, and the parties, taking dis- 
tance at twelve paces, duly received their instruc- 
tions. At the dropping of a handkerchief, the par- 
ties were to fire. The signal was given, the pistols 
went off together; and the impatient Eustace, in- 
stead of winging bis antagonist as he intended, re- 
ceived his ball in his left arm. He stood square, like 
a brave man who disdained to think of the chances 
of different positions, and when he felt the concus- 
sion, exclaimed, ^^ A hit ! by St. Paul. The captain 
is a pretty good fellow after all." 

The surgeon ran up, as he saw Eustace throw 
down his pistol and take out his handkerchief: but 
the wounded man would not suffer him to examine 
the wound until he had ascertained whether his ad- 
versary were satisfied. He professed himself entirely 
so, and offered to shake hands. 

"Not so fast, my good sir," said Eustace. "I 
have a litde business that demands precedence. You 
must retract your language with respect to my 
fiiend, or 1 shall be obliged to you for the same satis- 
faction which 1 have very cheerfully afforded you.'^ 

Captain Ring declared his regret at using the 
terms which he had in relation to that gentleman, 
but to say that he disbelieved the assertion he had 
made, he roust first be convinced that the informa- 
tion on which he had proceeded was erroneous.^ 
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This disavowal, not being satisfactory to the other 
party, the pistols were again loaded, and the same 
ceremony performed, but with a different result 
The captain was the sufferer, and received a ball in 
his right shoulder. Eustace now declared himself 
satisfied, and very handsomely insisted that the sur- 
geon' should bestow his first care on Captain Ring, 
although the captain, with equal courtesy, contend- 
ed for some time that MajorEustace bad a prior claim. 

Though some may think, that, if the wounded 
principals in such^an affair were so easily satisfied, 
the rest of the world need not grumble at the mis- 
chief, the Legislature of Massachusetts thought 
otherwise. This duel, with all its particulars of 
cause and circumstance, was the only topic of con- 
versation for some days. Several challenges, if not 
duels, had recently taken place in the state, and there • 
was danger that such practices would grow fashion- 
able. In the army, they had been frequent, and 
made but little noise. But among peaceful cits and 
gentle dames, such an affair was as great a wonder- 
ment as a revolution in France now-a-days. The 
two champions were talked of by every man, woman 
and child in the town of Boston, and in three days 
time, a bill to prevent duelling had been introduced 
into the Senate, and passed to a third reading, with 
the following fearful preamble i . 

" Whereas divers persons, from the want of a due 
regard to the life of man, and in contempt of the au- 
thority and government of the supreme Giver and Dis- 
poser of Ufe, a regard to which is essentially neces- 
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sary to the preservation and happiness of a republic, 
in violation of the wise and righteous laws of civil 
society, have voluntarily and maliciously engaged in 
the detestable and infamous practice of duelling; 
whereby, upon false notions of honoi}C^ that result 
from a want of moral sense and human feeling, 
many lives have been lost, and many families have 
been brought to distress and ruin : Be it therefore 
enacted,'^ &c. 

The law was passed by large majorities, although 
in the house some of the officers of the late army, 
who had themselves been engaged in affairs of hon- 
our, objected to the punishment of'* public whipping, 
not exceeding thirty-nine stripes,'' which wius a part 
of the punishment for Bghting a duel where death 
did not ensue. But all attempts to amend were in- 
effectual, and although Eustace, who, as well as his 
late antagonist were recovered and in their places, 
when the final vote was taken, had threatened to 
make a speech against the whole bill, he at length 
told Osborne that it was easier to fight than to speak, 
and he would not waste his breath upon it. 

In all this interval, Talbot^s situation and feelings 
were far from enviable, and he thought very seriously 
for a time of resigning his seat, and quitting the poli- 
tical arena for ever. He still remained nominally in 
the parly which he had actually quitted and was se- 
cretly labouring to embarrass and distract. He had 
not the courage to speak of the subject ta his cham- 
pion, when be called to inquire every day after his 
wound, and always contrived to see him in company 
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with a mutual friend, so as to av(nd any direct expla- 
nations. He foresaw, that if he took the last leap, 
and stood forth, as his new friends now incessantly 
ui^ged him to do, as the open advocate of the revenue 
measur^ of the government, and the opponent of 
paper money and tender laws, there was no con- 
tempt profound enough, no scorn sufficiently bitte)r, 
to express the feelings Eustace would entertain 
towards him. He deliberated — he paused — lie wa- 
vered — ^but ambition, as usual, came stalking in and 
trampling down all scruples, led him on in the hot 
pursuit of power and fame. He steeled his heart 
against consequences, resolved to pass over to the 
government standard at the first opportunity, and on 
the floor of the Senate, proclaim and vindicate the 
change. 

He found the opportunity the very next evening ; 
in the course o{ a long and violent debate upon a 
tax-bill to raise a tax of £140,000 for the purpose of 
redeeming what, were called the " army notes,*^ 
which had been issued in '81, by the state, and were 
payable during the years '84 and '85. The govern- 
ment, finding themselves strong enough to carry it 
through the house, as well as the Senate, and either 
fearing that the complexion of the popular branch 
might be less favourable to their views after another 
election, or actuated by a wish to render prompt pay- 
ment ta the officers and others who held those secu- 
rities, determined to raise the sum, large as it was 
for those times, by a single tax, instead of apportion- 
ing it to the two years. The manifestations of 

10* 
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popular feeling against the project, which had taken 
place on the first introduction of the bill, had some- 
what disturbed the nerves of three or four of the go- 
vernment senatoris, and the wary leaders of that 
party thought, prudently enough, that it woutd have 
a good effect upon their friends who \vere growing 
alarmed at the boldness of the measure, to show them 
that a man of Talbot's reputed sa^dty and cau- 
tious movements was not afraid to face the rising 
storm. It was accordingly agreed that he should 
close the debate on their side, and that after the reply 
of such of the other as chose to speak, the question 
shoidd be taken. 

The house had adjourned at sunset, and the se- 
nate was crowded with its members, as well as with 
a concourse of citizens and strangers. The debate 
had lasted, without other intermission than one hour 
which had been taken to dine, from nine o'clock in 
the morning until ten at night ; yet there appeared no 
symptoms of a termination, and what was much 
more remarkable, no signs of impatience among th^ 
members or the audience. The subject had an ab- 
sorbing interest at that period, and the result was 
waited for with impatience by the government, and 
anxiety unspeakable by a large class of public cre- 
ditors, who were to be paid or go unpaid, as the vote 
might be. Nearly every member of the opposition 
had spoken, and many of the government party had 
delivered their sentiments. Still Talbot had not 
opened his lips, and it began to be whispered among 
the knowing, that he was too cunning to take any 
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t in the debate, and would probably be found 
>ng the missing when the question was t^ken. 
opposition member from Berkshire was just fin- 
ng a warm declamation against oppression in 
eral, and particularly against this oppressive tax- 
n, when he happened to beiliink himself of Tal- 
's silence, and he concluded with a modest apo« 
T to the Senate, for having detained them so long, 
m other honourable senators who thought like 
, and particularly the honourable gentleman from 
mpshire district could have done bo much better 
ice to the arguments he had endeavoured to pre- 
L Every eye was turned upon Talbot, and the 
itors on both sides waited, as if by agireement^ ta 
Mm rise. Eustace was standing on the opposite 

of the chamber, and he was near calling out to 
, in the paroxysm of his zeal, to rise and speak; 
had, however, the satisfaction of seeing him rise, 
r a long minute^s silence. He commenced, with 

utmost coolness and self-possession, a brilliant 

apparently studied exordium. The senate was 
ilent as if it had been a dark and deserted cham- 

instead of being filled with glaring lights and a 
»ng of all sorts and conditions of men. 
'he speaker, amidst a silence thus profound, gra- 
Ily developed his views; add, as his friends stared 
mately at him and each other, announced hia 
age of sentiment upon the general policy of the 
imonwealth, as well as his determination to sup- 
L the particular measure before the Senate, un- 
3d by the clamour of its honest but mistaken 
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opponents within, or by the threats and violence of 
desperate demagogues without their walls. As far 
as respected himself personally, he modestly inti- 
mated that it became him only to say, that, as he 
stood there by the undeserved favour of his fellow- 
citizens, he was resolved to do all that he could, to 
earn a title to that unexpected mark of confidence 
he had received from them ; and that was, to follow, 
without regard to clamour or personal consequences, 
the course which he conscientiously believed could 
alone secure their high interests and those of the com- 
monwealth from total confusion and speedy ruin. 
He reviewed, in the most masterly style, the history 
of paper-money, and depicted the consequences of the 
gross breaches of public faith, which had become so 
common as to be at last regarded, as not only venial, 
but to be even gravely recommended, if be luider- 
stood some honourable senators, as .the basis of a 
permanent financial system. His speech was in a 
warmer and higher strain than he usually spoke, and 
even his own late friends, though burning with indig- 
nation at the desertion, ceased to exchange their sigr 
nificant looks, with each olher^ and gave all their 
eyes and ears to the orator. As one of them after- 
wards said, he had never before heard ^* him speak 
so well or so ill before.'' Eustace listened with 
breathless attention, and every word fell on his ear, 
after the change of opinion had been clearly avowed, 
like the solemn knell which announces that the 
spirit of some illustrious mortal has just departed. 
He would have rushed out of the crowd into the open 
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air, but that it was impossible to stir from bis place. 
He averted his eyes from the '^ base apostate,?' as he 
designated him in his mind ; and yet, as the fiqe sil- 
very tones of the speaker fell upon his ear^ smd he 
utterckl in a voice, now dear and melodious — as he 
grew warmert strong, fuU, and vehement, those sen- 
tences, of which the elegance and polish filled him 
with admiration, his eyes were again turned to his 
face, as if 43y some fascination. Chice,he caught his 
eye, and though Talbot could not help remarking 
his look of scorn, he did not betray the slightest sign 
of having noticed anythbig unusual in his demeanor. 
** What a vile, Jesuitical expression the wretch has 
in his features !'^ said Eui^ce to himself, and turned 
his face the other way. 

The senate remained in se3sion until midnight, 
when the question was taken and the bill passed. 
Nobody offered to reply to the speech which had 
signalized Talbot^s change of party, and his late 
political friendSr without deigning to exchange the 
slightest civility with him, went sullenly homeward, 
denouncing him as the most impudent turncoat that 
had ever bleen seen. Talbot received the most ex- 
travagant compliments from his new allies, and sup- 
pied that night with a gay and triumphant set of his 
new political associates. 

Eustace went home, reviling his late friend for 
everything base and contemptible. The legislature 
was now to adjourn in a day or two, and he deter- 
mined, at the first opportunity, to insult the apostate 
in. the most public manner. With that view he 
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walked into the senate^hamber the next morning, 
before the house was organized, and placing himself 
in a lounging attitude, near where he found Talbot 
in conversation with the president of the senate, 
waited for his approach. In a few moments, Tal- 
bot stepped that way, and bidding him " good morn- 
ing," extended hi^ hand towards him. Eustace 
put his hands behind him, and in a loud tone 
exclaimed, '^ 1 give my hand to no apostate and no 
traitor !" The attention of the by-standers was 
drawn to them, and some gathered round to prevent 
any disorder. But of that neither party thought. 
Talbot coolly placed his hands in his pockets, and 
giving his friend a contemptuous glance, turned to 
one of his colleagues, and commenced a conversation 
on some ordinary topic, with an air of the utmost 
unconcern. 

When the General Court rose, our duumvirate 
did not return as they had arrived, in company. 
They were thenceforth Co be strangers, and ikhou^ 
necessarily brbught together, occasionally, by the 
constant visits of Talbot to his betrothed, not a word 
or sign of recognition, passed between them. Talbot 
went on playing the deep political game, in which he 
had engaged, and his sincere and tender love could 
only share, pot divert his attention from the new 
movements which every day was bringing forth on 
one side or the other. 

Eustace returned to . his medical studies, in form, 
but in fact divided his attention, about ^ually, be- 
tween love, politics, and physic. His father's affairs 
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(vere gettiDg every day more and more embroiled^ 
like those of the pubHc, and although his cynical pre- 
ceptor often reproached him with his indolence and 
inattention to his own business^ Eustace persisted in 
doing as he pleased. ^' You don't know so much of 
materia ineikai^ the old Doctor would say to him, 
^ as poor old Granny Jumps did ; and, as to ^pathch 
'Ogy» I'll be whipped if you know anything. Do you 
^ow the meaning of the word ?" 

^^ Fajrthplogy !" said Eustace, pronouncing it thus 
ivitb a drawl, ** why, that's the art of getting j^oy for 
Drescriptidns. 1 think 1 know something of that 
K^ience. It is the most important part of a physi* 
:ian's rtudy;" 

The doctor turned on hid heel and walked into the 
lOUse, and Eustace, as usual, /^ just rah in next door 
or two minutes,'' and staid as usual two hours. He 
;enerally had some message from his sister, to justify 
lis going ;aiQd,when once there, there were so many 
hings to talk about, that he could not get away. 
Vnd sure. enough, they talked of everything except 
hat which led him thither so often, and detained him 
heresolong. 
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CHAPTER IL 

When the runiour of Talbot's desertion from the 
popular to the government standardjiad reached his 
neighbours and friends, it was listened to by them 
all with Ihe most obstinate incredulity. . In particu- 
lar, Elizabeth Eustace, who had become warmly 
interested in the success of the party to which her 
lover and her brother were so ardently attached, 
would have staked her life that it was false. Such 
defections were, in those times, viewed with more 
rigour than in these later days, when politicians 
seem ambitious of figuring in the ^* Dictionnai)re dei 
Girouettes,'' as the shortest road to promotion. The 
gende girl was deeply mortified at what her father, 
when the confirmation was received, called an ^.'in- 
famous treachery.^' . '^ He shall never enter my doom 
again r^ said the old man ; but when his fair daugh- 
ter cried, with consternation visible in her face, " 0! 
don't say so, papa !'' the old gentleman lowered his 
key and added, ^o/to voce, and patting the girPs cheek, 
'^ I mean, by my invitation, child — ^you shall do as 
you please — 1 have nothing to say.'' 

The lover attempted to vindicate his conduct] 
to his old friepd, but the cobnel would not listen tq 
a word of it " A likely story that he can convinc 
me,'' said he to himself, as he stumped out of 
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room, in a huff; " 1 wonH be convinced. He has a 
great deal of assurance to attempt it. A pretty fel- 
low ! argue with me, that am old enough to be his 
father!" 

With the daughter, however, he was more success- 
ful in finding a listener, and very soon an honest con- 
vert to all his new opinions. All the world beside 
united could not have wrought that change in her 
opinion, if her lover had not first changed his. How- 
ever, we may observe the same thing now-a-days. 
If we note it, we shall see that her lover's reasoning 
is always so much more satisfactory, even to a sensi- 
ble woman, than when he becomes her husband, 
except perhaps for the first moon or two. 

The course of Talbot's love ran smoothly enough, 
although his entreaties for a day certain were still 
unsuccessfiil. If he sometimes ventured to com- 
plain, his beloved gave such excellent reasons for 
her conduct, and in so sweet and angelic a tone, 
that he ended with begging pardon, half in jest and 
half in earnest, for having alluded to the subject. 
He admired her the more for refusing to quit her 
father's roof, while a young sister and a darling lit- 
tle brother, who had nobody but her to watch over 
their tender years, still required her cares and affec- 
tion. He could only say, *' Take them with you ; 
nothing would give me more pleasure." But though 
her eyes glistened with joy at such a proof of her 
lovePs attachment, she knew that it was useless to 
mention it to her father. The old gentleman would 
never have consented to give up the delightful task 
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of spoiliog his childreD, on any consideration. The 
next year had drawn to a close, and the spring oi]^ 
'86 was at hand, before he obtained a precious pro- 
mise that she would become his bride on such a day L 
in September of that year. "It was an eternity," 
the impatient lover said : " but as he had waited so 
long already, he would do his utmost to remain con- 
stant till that period.'^ y 

In the mean time, Eustace had been a less li^ 
favoured and, indeed, an unfortunate lover. His 
rupture with the brother had not at all affected the 
sentiments or the behaviour of the sister towards him. 
She knew the cause, and was constrained in her turn 
to confess that her lover was in the right, and her 
brother in the wrong, in the affair. In fact, she saw \^ 
the thing so entirely with Eustace's eyes, that shei^ 
acknowledged to herself, that though it was the first 1.1,, 
time she ever had cause, she did blush for her bro- \^ 
then But not a syllable did she utter of her feel- ^ 
ings to either, and still less to hor future sister-in-lav\ 
On the other hand, she received no remonstrance 
from her brother on the subject of Eustace's visits, [ 
although he had come to the knowledge of several 1 
circumstances which made liim wish that they ! 
might be discontinued. 

The galling distress of the times had made many 
worthy but unfortunate men desperate, and the con- 
stant defeat of all the popular projects of redressing 
grievances had so soured the minds of many of the j 
leaders, that they were now beginning to meditate a 
resort to civil commotions, to make their complaints 
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ittended to. Some proposed only to arrest the 
idministration of justice by obstructing the courts ; 
ithers were for takings the field in force, and 
emaining in open rebellion until their buitlens 
vere removed. The wildest and most injurious 
ichemes were gravely proposed, and among others 
be issue of a large amount of paper currency, to be 
Dade a legal tender^ and to be redeemed by being 
tubject to fixed rates of depreciation at certain 
)eriods, until at length it was to become of no value, 
md the loss to fall on those who might happen to be 
he holders at the end of the game. There were, 
ilso, leaders and secret managers, of another stamp 
han the advocates of those visionary projects. These 
vere the enemies of popular institutions, and the 
remains of the tory party, who were encouraging the 
confusion and violence of the people in the hope of 
seeing an entire revolution in the form of the govern- 
ment. As a historian of that period observes : 
**Men, who in former years had classed themselves 
on opposite sides of inveterate parties, were upon 
this occasion to be found together. There were 
those who had been most violently principled against 
the revolution, and who hated the government as an 
eflfect of that event, uniting with flaming but disap- 
pointed patriots, who had exerted all their abilities 
to bring it at)out.'^ 

The times were getting sadly out of joint, and 
seditious, if not trpasonable, plots were suspected to 
be hatching in more than one county. Information 
of fi^uent midnight conclaves, and whispers that if 
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the legislature to be chosen for the year '86 did not 
redress the people's grievances, they would do it 
themselves, had awakened the attention of Talbot 
to the raovemenls of the leaders, and he had sent 
a trusty spy among them, who from day to day 
revealed their deliberations and projects to him. i 
He thus learned that Eustace was urging his asso- jc 
ciates to take up arms at once, and to settle the con- -[ 
trovei-sy by the help of the bayonet. He also ia; 
learned that he had, of late, been seen to meet a 
Jenny Gibbs's daughter, on his way home, in a cer- p 
tain by-place, and to accompany her to a lone cot- ie 
tage in the skirts of the village, the occupant of ») 
which was an old woman, who had borne a very 
indifferent reputation in her youth, and in her later 
life had taken no pains to mend it. 

" I'll say nothing" said he to himself, " about this 
last intelligence, to my sister. There'll be a blow 
up soon, 1 dare say, without my assistance." 

And sure enough, the next month the whole vil- 
lage was talking of nothing but " Mary Gibbs's mis- 
fortune." The credit of it was of course conferred J 
by acclamation on our hero, for such we can no 
longer deny that he is, nothwithstanding the cloud 
that hangs over his innocence. His friends looked 
a little grave, and his enemies, of whom his political 
zeal and occasional quarrels had made him a goodly 
number, laughed loud and merrily at the news. " It 
will lose him his election," cried one : " It will be a 
death blow to the young doctor," <5ried another ; "It 
will break off his match with Mary Talbot," cried a 
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third ; and they were all a^ happy as could be, and 
dispersed in different directions, in all haste to hear 
what other people said about it, and to repeat to 
every body what every bbdy said. 

Colonel Eustace heard of the affair, though not 
till the rest of the village had exhausted their inven- 
tions in wondering what he would say to Harry. 
" Say to him," said one who knew him well, '* I'll 
lay a goose be never opens his lips to him on the 
subject." The bet was not taken, and luckily for the 
jockey ; for that very evening, the Colonel said to 
his son^ in a mild, pleasant tone, *' So, Harry, youVe 
got into a little scrape, eh !" 

** Scrape ! 1 don't know what you call a scrape ; 
but I wish you would go over to Justice Tripp's in 
the morning, and sign a bond to save the town harm- 
less, according to the statute in such case made 
and provided," said he. "That old beetlehead 
threatens to issue a warrant, and have the girl up 
for examination. Curse his impertinence." 

**Ha!" said the Colonel, "does he dare to talk 
of that. I'll give him a set down in the morning for 
his impudence." 

Tom Eustace entered that moment, with news 
from the village. "Harry,*' said he, "they are 
making a devil of an uproar about the girl's yba;- 
paw^ with you, and so 1 have taken the credit of it 
on myself; and 1 mean to stick to it. I could not 
make every body believe it ; but 1 think 1 shall have 
a pretty respectable party in my favour by to-mor- 
row morning." 

11* 
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The joke was thpughft an excellent one, by both 
father and son. The latter said, "Well, Tom, you 
are a clever fellow. I'll do as much for you another 
time. But where is the girl to be sent to ? 1 suppose 
she must be banished.'^ 

"Yes! that sentence has been passed upon her 
by our Lizzy ; though the tender-hearted girl cried 
like a child, as she said it. She thought so much of 
Mary, and had taken such pains with her education 
and manners. Well ! I am very sorry for her;" 
cried Tom, " but it does make me laugh to see how 
her mother bears it. She makes herself as merry 
about it, as if it were a cunning trick of the girl, and 
she seems to like her better than ever. But, I say, 
master Harry, what will somebody say to it, eh! 
You'll be out of her books for ever, I guess.'* 

Eustace snatched up his hat and walked away to 
meditate. As he passed through the hall, he heard 
his sister speaking in an adjoining room to the g^ri I, 
herself, in the mildest and most soothing tone possi* 
ble, while she replied only by sobs and tears. He 
listened to a few words of the kind parting advice 
his sister was bestowing on her, but when she com- 
municated to her that another place had been pro- 
vided for her, in the village, and that she would leave 
the house next day, the poor girl cried so bitterly 
that he could witness it no longer, and hastily 
retreated. His reflections were getting to be any- 
thing but pleasant, and his conscience very trouble- 
some. But his forebodings of the consequences of 
its becoming known to her he had loved so long, and 
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to whom be bad made up bis mind a few days' be- 
fore to offer his heart and band, were much more 
tormenting. He was, indeed, as he thought, ^^ the 
most miserable dog alive/^ ^^ I am rightly punished. 
Well, I am likely to have a pleasant spring of it—- 
tbat^s certain!" said he with a sigh. 

As he was walking up and down, and felicitating 
himself on his prospects, and acknowledging that he 
should not dare to look the divine girl, whom he 
loved with so much tenderness and respect, in the 
face again, he turned his head and perceived the 
poor banished girl sitting at a short distance from 
him, under the summer-house in the garden, though 
the night was damp and chilly, and giving utterance 
to her grief in tears and sighs, that seemed enough to 
break her heart. She had retired thither to weep 
over her fall, and thinking herself secure from obser- 
vation, knelt down and prayed to heaven for for- 
giveness, as her adored young mistress had charged 
her. Her aspirations had become audible, and 
Eustace softly drew near to bear their purport. 
Never was orison more sincere — ^^never repentance 
more bitter. But when she came. to pray for h^r 
seducer, and with even more earnestness than be- 
fore invoked " every blessing, every joy,'^ and, 
lastly, forgiveness for him too, Eustace^s heart was 
melted. He had intended to approach and inter- 
rupt her, but he saw her rise and return to the 
house, without the power of moving from the spot in 
which he had concealed himself. He stood for ten 
ounutea in the same posture, and then shivering with 
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the cold, went straightway to his chamber. He en- 
joyed no slumber that night to soothe the torments 
that were preying on his mind. He rose in the 
morning unrefreshed, out of hunoour with himself, 
and on bad terms with the world in general. He 
breakfasted in the most sulky mood imaginable, 
and even to his gentle sister's affectionate inquiries 
after his health, he only replied, " for pity's sake, 
don't teaze me." His brother Tom, for some good- 
natured sally, was called a " blockhead ;" and He- 
zekiah Brindle, having come in to offer his advice 
upon something relating to one of the " colts, '^ as he 
called horses of every age, came very near being 
kicked out of doors for his pains. Zeek Morehouse 
was summoned to saddle Diomede, and before he 
had time to turn on his heel, received such a twitch 
of the ear, that he bawled with the pain, as he 
moved off in double quick lime. Brindle went 
back to the kitchen, and gave a general hint that 
they had " as good's keep out of the doctor's way 
that morning." The doctor, as he was now become 
in form, rode off on a political excursion around the 
county, and never had his invectives against his 
opponents been so bitter, and his threats of annihi- 
lation against the lawyers so fierce as on that day. 
He was almost ripe for seconding Jack Cade's 
celebrated proposition. "The first thing we do," 
says Jack, " let's kill all the lawyers." 

The outcry against that profession had reached 
such a height, that some of the pQpular leaders, and 
Eustace among the foremost, proposed nothing less 
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to abolish it entirely, and allow every body 
hose, to practise law in all the courts. That 
found so much favour with the people, that 
A^ere openly, in the public papers, conjured to 
out lawyers entirely, in the choice of senators 
jpresentatives which was approaching for the 
86, and to return those who were not inte- 
in perpetuating the abuses and oppressions 
which the people groaned. The unrelenting 
)f some creditors may have been the founda- 
' many of the cases of hardship and oppression 
were held up to public indignation; but in 
others, there were good grounds of complaint 
It individual members of the profession, for stir- 
p suits and forcing sales of property unneces- 
and with a sole view to buy it at a fbmth 
)f its value themselves. Some of that class 
already enriched by such practices; and even 
•t was likely to lose his election, from being 
3d of profiting by the distress of poor debtors 
rease his property in the same manner. His 
lal popularity with the officers and soldiers of 
te army who resided in the district, and with 
wyers of both parties, who all made the most 
[ous exertions in his favour, alone saved him 
.he fate which befell most of those.of the pro- 
1 who were candidates. They were, in most 
ces, defeated, and a very small number in 
ular had succeeded in getting^ into the lower 

is result was hailed as a triumph by the oppo« 
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sition, and if anything could have made Eustace 
forget the torments which he had suffered in the 
interval, it would have been this success. But 
though he pursued the game with even more ardour 
than ever, the chase yielded him a verj' difierent 
pleasure. When a certain unfavourable report had 
reached the ears of his admired, she had treated it, 
at first, as a ridiculous calumny. She, however, sent 
for her dear friend Elizabeth, to inform her of the 
wicked scandalous story which they were circu- 
lating against her brother ; and from her, who would 
not have deceived her friend for a thousand worlds, 
she learned that the scandalous chronicle was in 
that instance, correct. The confession was made 
with a faltering voice and a tearful eye, though the 
sister pleaded warmly for forgiveness for her bro- 
ther's error. She was sure that he repented it, sin- 
cerely and bitterly — he would never err again. She 
knew that he loved her friend tenderly and would 
love her always. She palliated ; excused as much 
as she dare, and if artless affection could have done 
it, must have prevailed in her suit. 

When Mary Talbot heard the avowal of her 
lover^s guilt, she turned pale and trembled. The 
first shock of disappointed love — for she had long 
delighted to confess to herself that she did love, and 
love with all her soul — the revulsion of wounded 
pride, for of pride, and lofty pride, she possessed her 
full share ; the burning humiliation of her self-love, 
which she experienced, all united to swell her 
bosom with a storm of contending passions to which 
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as hitherto a stranger. The woman was 
roused, and on fire. The blow was almost 
ig, but she possessed, even in a higher degree 
er brother, the faculty of self-command. She 
away to a window ; she made a violent, a 
sive effort to subdue the hysterica passio 
almost choked her breathing. The exertion 
her brain giddy for an instant, but when she 
round and resumed her seat, she was as 
and, to all appearance^ as unmoved as if 
g had occurred to ruffle her tranquillity. 
y dear Elizabeth,^' said she, in a tone that 
gh even and firm, thrilled through the other 
omething unnatural ; " you need not have 
any pains to excuse your brother to me! He 
ling and never can be to me, but a friend. Till 
. have always esteemed him; I am sorry. to 
at he so little deserved it." 
iabeth Eustace could have heard all the world 
e her brother unworthy of esteem, even 
ing of contempt; and while Mary Talbot 
1 him with a favourable regard, could have 
jd to scorn the opinions of all beside; but 
she heard such a sentence from her, she was ' 
3d beyond endurance. She biii-st into tears, 
3r friend, who had, herself, much more need of 
ation, flew to her, to offer her her's, and to 
t her pardon for having pained her feelings. 
)eth did not attempt to defend her brother 
irther, when her friend quietly said to her, 
he wished him every earthly happiness, but 
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intimated to her, as mildly as possible^ that she 
would rather see him no more, except by accident, 
when she should always treat him as an acquaint- 
ance and friend. 

As the artless girl returned home, she wondered 
as she went along, whether Mary Talbot really did 
not care anything for her brother? '^ It must be so" 
thought she, '' or she would have betrayed some 
emotion. No : after all their intimacy, it can be 
notliing but friendship on her part. He is in love, 1 
am sure ; but Mary, ah ! I am afraid she has a mind 
and soul above that passion — I dare say, she con- 
siders it as a weakness.^' 

How differently would she have thought if she 
could have seen her at that moment. No sooner 
was she left alone, than she gave way to sucK a 
paroxysm of grief— such torrents of tears, that her 
strength and almost her consciousness sank under 
her distre^ss. Then came the bitter pangs of jealoas, 
slighted love. To think that she, who had been so 
long the object of his most unremitted, and, as she 
thought, undivided attentions, whose society he had 
so long sought, and for which she had fondly 
dreamed he had renounced every other, should at 
last find herself duped, deceived, trifled with — was 
a thought too cruel to be borne. She was sick at 
heart — she loathed the very light of the sun — and 
with eyes still suffused with tears, and a head throb- 
bing with pain, she darkened her chamber, and 
threw herself upon her couch to brood over her 
wrongs and her sorrows. For many days she was 
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threatened with an alarming illness ; but her good 
sense, if not her philosophy, came to her aid, and she 
recovered her health ; but her dreams of future hap- 
piness had vanished for ever. She resolved never 
to love again ; and never even to think of the sub- 
ject. She did not know, that at that very moment 
she loved as deeply as before. She had not as yet 
learned, that the love which springs from the soul — 
which has been matured by long and intimate intel- 
lectual communion, and by an exalted tender friend- 
ship, is a perennial plant by nature ; that its roots- 
are entwined with the very heart-strings, and that 
though they may slowly decay and finally perish, it 
is beyond mortal force to pluck them up, at a single 
sudden effort of the will ! 

Her lover, in his turn, felt all a disappointed 
loyer^ pangs, embittered by the consciousness that 
he had both caused and deserved his fate. That, 
however, did not prevent a high tempest of wrath, 
when his sister communicated to him, as gently as 
possible, the particulars of the interview with his 
late adored. " He was astonished at her imperti- 
nence and folly ; he now knew vvhat he had always^ 
* suspected — that she was entirely devoid of feeling, 
and had even more than her share of the vanity of 
her sex. 1 dare say, she thinks I am dying in love 
with her, and will come to beg forgiveness on my 
knees. Will 1? by holy Paul, when that time 
comes, 1 hope 1 may never Tise again. May the 

earth open and swallow me up, if 1 ever " 

*^ Hush! hush! dear brother, you make me shud- 

12 
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der! Do not make such rash presumptuous vows! 
Believe me, if Mary Talbot really loved you before, 
she will yet forgive you." 

"Forgive! forgive me! She may forgive me as 
often as she pleases, but never vsrill 1 forgive this 
insult I have received at her hands. 1 will never 
even think of her again, except to pity her when she 
becomes an old maid — which, thank heaven, she 
will be before long/* 

And so saying, he ruslied out, and springing upon 
his favourite Diomede^s back, galloped off at full 
speed, some six or seven miles, before he recollected 
that he was riding at such an unmerciful rate, with- 
out having any particular place or person to visit 
that morning. He turned back more leisurely, and 
set about his preparations for his journey to Bostoo, 
to attend tlie first session of the new general court 
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CHAPTER III. 

" Deacon Hopkins/' said Colonel Eustace, im- 
patiently, " will you lend me the money or not? 
Hany is waiting for it, to set out for Boston, and I 
must have it this morning. If you haven't it, I dare 
say I can get it elsewhere, upon quite as good terms 
as you let me have the last hundred," 

" Hundred!" cried the deacon, a little, thin, wrin- 
kled old man, who apparently never had been 
young, " why, 1 thought you wanted but fifty 
pounds.'' 

** That is all I want, to be sure,^' said the colonel, 
rising to go. 

"Walter!" said the deacon, "th'aint a man in 

an Hampshire county, that Vd obleege sooner^n you« 

But ye see now, I hainH got but forty pounds to 

save your life — not by me ; but I'll tell you what 

ril du. There's my young mare — she^s gettin^ 

ruther caperish for my ride ; if youMl buy her at a 

fiur price, and put it in the note, I'll let ye have the 

forty pounds, at the same rate 1 did the last time." 

" Your young mare! Ha I ha ! Your yowng- mare, 

as you call her, is a little too old to suit me, deacon. 

Sateen is rather outside of ray mark. Besides, 

between my two boys and Hez, who must have 

Kb horse too, my farm is pretty well stocked." 

" Jest as you please, neighbour. I aint any ways 
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urgin\ On'y I thought maybe we might trade, if 
you was willin^ to take the critter along with the 

money/' 

The colonel saw that it was rank usury, but he 
had got somewhat accustomed to it ; and then bis 
darling boy must have the money, if he had to give 
cent per cent. 

'* Well, deacon ; what do you put the old mare 
at }'' said the colonel. 

" Why, I wouldn't ax anybody else less than 
twenty-five pounds ; but seein' it's you, why you can 
take her at twenty-two-ten." 

^ Twenty-two pounds-ten I upon my honour, the 
beast is not worth ten pounds ; and as times are, 
she would not bring five pounds at vendue — ^no, not 
three. I'll give you fifteen, however, to end the 
business, for 1 am in a monstrous hurry." 

"Twenty-two-ten, I said," replied the deacon. 
" If the price don't suit you, you needn't take the 
critter. 1 can keep her, 1 guess." 

The colonel scorned to haggle about it, as he was 
determined to have the money ; and so giving a sort 
of sigh, he said, ''Ah! well, I suppose 1 must take 
her : count me out the money while 1 make a note. 
But, for pity's sake, deacon, don't say a word to 
any living- soul about the price. 1 shall be the 
laughing-stock of the whole town." 

^^Oh! never fear that," said the deacon, leering 
and winking significantly ; " 1 guess I shouldn't 
care about its bein' talked about nuther, if you come 
to that" 
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The colonel hurried home with the cash, leaving 
the mare behind him, to be sent after him. He had 
scarcely handed the money to his son, and hinted 
that he had to pay an awful interest, before his new 
purchase made its appearance. The deacop had no 
idea of keeping his neighbour's horse a single mo- 
ment at his own expense. Hezekiah Brindle was 
standing at the door when the nag, with head 
modestly inclined to the ground, and with ribs 
visible at some rods distaiice, came crawling up to 
the gate. 

" Here*8 your hoss," said a stout, ragged lad, of 
some fourteen or fifteen, as, dismounting and pulling 
off the bridle, he left the spectators to take care of 
the poor brute, as they thought fit. 

** Well !" said the colonel, " that's a pretty way 
to deliver a horse, 1 must confess. Did you ever 
see such a good-for-nothing saucy vagabone as that 
boy of Deacon Hopkins is." 

"Why, now, du tell curn'l, what the dickens all 
this muss is about ? You hain't been a buyin' that 
darn'd old mare I" - said Hezekiah, with strong 
marks of disapprobation. 

** Well, 1 rather guess 1 have, Hezzy," said the 
colonel, frowning ; " so you may as well let her in, 
and turn her into the barn-lot." 

" If I du, 1 hope 1 may be darn'd," said the 
other. " She shan't come ont'r the farm. I won*t 
have such a' lookin' old crows-meat among our 
hoeses, now I tell ye. So if you Ve bought her, you 

n* 
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their own ancestors in Great Britain, and in some in- 
stances such as he had been in their own common- 
wealth. " But he need not go back to antiquity, or a 
foreign land, for examples. Neither need he appeal 
to the past for models of all that was high-minded 
and honourable, for learning, talent, patriotism in 
members of that once honoured class of public men. 
There still flourished many among them, some 
already high in public esteem, and others, less known 
because more youthful aspirants after an honourable 
fame, who would adorn the bar of any forum in this 
or any other country. The bill, he contended, was 
not aimed at such ; neither could it reach them. It 
was aimed at those who degraded it to a mere trade, 
which required no other study than that of stirring 
up suits'; no other qualifications but those of a bum- 
bailiff; no other literary or legal qualification than to 
be able to write a legible — ^he begged pardon — an il- 
legible hand — spelling was altogether a superfluity," 
and here he contrived to quote the authority of his late 
respected friend, now an honourable senator from 
Hampshire — alluding, among others, so pointedly to 
the illiterate Mr. Pennyman, that nobody could fail 
to distinguish who was meant, that had ever heard 
of him, and relating various anecdotes in circulation 
respecting his ignorance and impudence that very 
much diverted the house. 

The success of this strange project for the sup- 
pression of the pettifoggers, who had by some means 
made so extensive an irruption into the profession, 
was attributed by very many entirely to the zeal of 
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Eustace, in and out of the house. It was, in truth, 
his darling scheme ; and in the triumph of its pas- 
sage, he quite forgot that it had yet to pass through 
a second and even a third ordeal. He was, how- 
ever, soon reminded of it by one of his friends, who 
expressed his doubt whether the senate would pass 
the bill. 

"Not pass it!" said Eustace; "the senate dare 
to reject that bill I If they do, they will rue the day. 
The people are in no mood to be trifled with ; and if 
that bill is not passed before this very session is 
ended, there shall be no courts in old Hampshire, 
this year, and every man shall be his own lawyer 
for a short space of time!" 

•* But," said the other, " what if they should pass 
it, and the Governor should put his negative on it — 
how then?" 

" How then, indeed !" cried Eustace ; " we shall 
have either a governor and no commonwealth, or a 
commonwealth and no governor! Hark ye! we 
are already organized in old Hampshire, for stopping 
the courts or making a rebellion; and even a 
revolution, as may be thought most judicious. Let 
James Bowdoin put his veto on that bill, and we'll 
see that constitution that has his name signed to it 
as president, unmade in Uttle quicker time than it 
was made. I don't know how your people feel 
about it in Worcester, but in Hampshire we are 
ripe and ready tfit a minute's warning." 

" Well, 1 believe we are not much behind-hand 
in Worcester. But we shall wait to see how Hamp- 
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shire and Berkshire take it, before we move, I ' *; 
suppose.^' f ( 

Such was getting to be the general feeling and ^ 
language among a large proportion of the opposi- u, 
tion, and whether it was owing to that indiscreet [^^ 
tone of menace, or to the e6forts of the government- ^^ 
leaders, and the indirect influence brought to bear ^^■ 
upon them, members of more moderate character, j^ 
who had hitherto acted with them in their measures ^ 
of reform, began to drop off, and the numerical |^^ 
majority was again largely on the ride of the govern- t,j^ 
ment In support of the paper-money emission, not ^. 
a sixth part of the house, when the question came ^ 
to be taken, was found to vote, and the long-prayed- L 
for tender-law, commanded only a fourth part in its j j 
favour. The violent reform members now employed 1,^^ 
all their leisure hours in writing the most inflamma- ii^^ 
tory private letters to their friends in diflferent quar- ^^ 
ters of the state, attributing all the failures of the ^ 
popular demands for redress of grievances to the ^j^ 
" corrupt and overwhelming influence of the Boston ^ 
aristocracy." The passage of the bill to reform the pj^. 
practice of the law was despaired of, and it was f^- 
declared that the senators were, for the most part, .^ 
either directly interested in the public abuses^ or \^ 
controlled by those who were. '^ 

Their predictions were verified as to the rgection |^ 
of the law ; for the senate, on receiving the bill, j^ 
quietly strangled the prcgect by rilorring it to a T 
committee for examination during the recess, and I 
reserved all deliberation on it till the period of their 
next meeting. 
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^ This was by no means the only or greatest cause 
)f complaint by the minority. The grant of the im- 
>ost duties, or the supplementary aid, as it was 
called, to congress, which was carried at the very 
ast hour of the session, was as much a subject of 
^xeci*ation on one side of the house, as it was of 
jxultation on the other. The whole state was now 
n a blaze. The people began to talk openly of 
esisting the collection of taxes, while secretly the 
eaders were arranging plans to overthrow the con- 
titution by Force, if their plans of amendment should 
lot prevail by peaceable adoption. The legislature 
ose on the 8th of July, to meet again on the 1st of 
anuary. 

Eustace returned home thirsting for revenge as 
(^ell as victory ; and the scene that awaited him 
here was illy calculated tatetore him to a more 
ational state of mind. His father^s whole property 
lad been attached by his creditors, among whom 
lis friend Deacon Hopkins had led the way ; and 
hough nothing had been removed, the goods and 
:hattels were still " guarded by a troop of villains.'' 
^ot that any danger was apprehended of the 
emoval of a single article, or that there was not 
inough to pay all demands three times over, if 
hey were not sacrificed at sheriff's sale. But the 
^ keepers" were entitled to so much per diem for 
iheir chargei aqjdi ^^ addition to that, fed at discre- 
tion in the co&Aiers kitchen ; although they had at 
W given a hint that they were not accustomed to 
«at along with the "kitchen folks." They were 
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happily feasting when Eustace alighted at 
father^s door. 

In less than ten minutes, his sister, as fast as her 
distress would permit her, had detailed to him the 
history of their downfall, for such it appeared to her. 
Her father had been made sick by it, and all bis 
consolation was in reflecting that the larger part of 
the money had been borrowed for brave brother- 
officers, whom he had thus saved from being locked 
up in the middle of a severe winter, while their I 
wives and starving children needed all their care. 

Eustace stamped and swore for awhile, but sud- 
denly bethought himself that the first step was to 
clear the premises of the vile minions of oppression. 
He soon drummed together a sufficient force, which ^ 
l)eing officered by Hezekiah Brindle, as captain, aod 
Sam Sprat, as lieutenant, gagged the poor wretches 
who refused to depart on sufficient notice ; and 
having tied their hands behind them, and performed 
sundry unsavoury ablutions '4n, on, and upon their 
heads, clothes, vestments, persons, and garn^ents," 
as the indictment afterwards awkwardly recited it, 
drummed them off the premises. . 

This daring and reprehensible outrage on the per- j*^ 
sons of two public functionaries, and open defiance j" 
of the majesty of the laws, met with, such was the r 
state of the public feeling, the enthusiastic approW l 
tion of the opposition party in the surrounding region. \ 
In less six hours, fifty horsemen and as many foot, | 
had been at the colonePs house to assure him that * 
they would " see him out ;" and if the sheriff dared | 
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to put any more of his understrappers there, ^^only 
let them know, they'd fix 'em," 

The sheriff who had only done what the attorney 
bad directed, and was not in the least to blame, 
shrugged his shoulders at this offence ; and when he 
heard of the pubUc feeling displayed upon the sub- 
jectt sind that it was likely to prove a serious affair, 
if persisted in, and might disturb the public tranquil- 
lity, as now began to be seriously apprehended at 
the public sales under executions, prudently forbore 
to resent the indignity, and was content himself to 
be personally responsible for the forthcoming of the 
pit^rty. 

The clamours of distressed debtors — ^the sacrifices 
of property daily taking place — the inexorable, un- 
relenting spirit of many private creditors, combined 
with the weight of taxaticm and the scarcity of 
money y united to swell the torrent of discontent, 
every hour, to a higher pitch. That it must soon 
break over all the barriers of law and order, for a 
cieason at least, was now apparent to those who 
attended to the exasperated state of the public feel- 
ing. A convention of delegates from fifty towns in 
Hampshire county, took place at Hadley, on the 
22d of August, and every fiery spirit in the county 
seemed to have been looked up expressly to take a 
part in its deliberations. The manifesto, which they 
adopted by acclamation, contained a list of griev- 
ances, some twenty in number, firom which every dis- 
contented citizen might select that which was most 
to lus taste. They denounced the senate as a griev- 

13 
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ance, and demanded its abolition, as also the county 
courts and sessions. The taxes, both the system 
of levying and collecting them — ^^the supplementary 
aid — the want of a circulating medium — ^the general 
court sitting in the town of Boston, were among the 
most prominent causes of the people^s discontent 
that were enumerated. As a remedy, they proposed 
to have emitted a bank of paper-money, subject to 
a depreciation — to be made a tender in all pay- 
ments, equal to silver and gold, and to be issued for j 
the purpose of calling in the commonwealth's secu- • 
rities; and, as that would not remove the causes of all 
their grievances, many of which arose from defects 
in the constitution, they demanded a revision of that 
instrument. They also recommended in three lines, 
to the inhabitants of the county, to abstain from all 
mobs and unlawful assemblies, until a constitutional 
redress could be obtained. This latter resolve 
passed unanimously, amidst a smothered laugh, as 
well it might ; for there were very few who voted 
for it that had not already engaged to do their 
utmost to stir up a tumult that should prevent the i 
court of common pleas from sitting tlie next week | 
at Northampton. * j 

So adroitly and with such profound secrecy was * 
this conspiracy managed by those leaders, after the 
adjournment of their convention, that the friends of 
government had not the least suspicion of what was 
going forward ; and Talbot's spy not having been 
able to get into the convention, he himself was as 
much at fault as the rest. Nobody laboured so 
incessantly, and with such success, in the cause of 
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disorder as Eustace. He rode night and day, 
fatigued his favourite horse Diomede, that he had 
always treated so tenderly before, so badly, that 
he was obliged to lead him a distance of ten miles 
to get him home ; broke down another entirely, and 
came near doing the same for a third. After these 
exploits, he turned his attention to his own house- 
hold and vicinity. He first put the services of 
Hezekiah Brindle in requisition. 

"Hez! you are a fellow of some courage and 
some influence among the boys of your age, about 
here. There's to be a little sport at Northampton, 
to-morrow ; and 1 want you to collect about fifty, or 
more if you can, to be there at sunrise to-morrow 
morning; to make up twelve hundred — -we want 
about that number.'' 

"Why, now — du tell!" said Hezekiah, in high 
glee, at the intelligence ; "they ain't a goin' to turn 
the old court house wrong side out'ards 'agin, are 
they? If they be, 1 rather guess, Ik'n find some 
help." 

" That's it, exactly. You know, Hezekiah, that 
these people who attached our property, will get 
judgment and execution against us at this court, 
and sell everything on the farm, and like enough 
take a part of the farm too, if we don't put a stop 
to their proceedings. Every clever fellow in the 
county is persecuted by these blood-suckers, and we 
want to show them a little of what the Hampshire 
lads can do, if they once begin. Do you under-* 
stand?" 
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'^ He, he! I guess Ik^n find out putty nigh. Well, 
let^s see — tbere^s Sam, and Ike, and Jo, and Noai 
Wizzle, of our folks ; and what's the reason Zeek 
Morehouse won't do? he's sixteen, and as full of 
mischief as ever, tho' he dasnt let it out, since Miss 
Lizzy has took charge on him— ^-but Zeek '11 do, I 
guess I" 

^^ Do I yes, by all means. I'll equip him with one 
of my old cocked-hats, and give him a bayonet, and a 
cornstalk for a gun. He'll count one — set him down 
on your roll. — But mind, Hez — you must not lisp a 
word to these people of what exactly they are going 
to do. Just give them to understand that there is to 
be a grand turn-out, that will beat regimental train- 
ing all hollow ; and you may promise two shillings 
for spending money, to every one that musters at the 
starting place, at four o'clock to-morrow morning.^' 

^^ A shillings enough — ^why, tarnation, you'll have 
half the village there, if y oil go to givin' two shillins. 
They'll be ready and glad tu to go— on'y let 'em 
be sure of enough to eat and drink when they ^t 
there," said the prudent Hezekiah. 

^'But they must carry some provision in their 
knapsacks — and by the way, that reminds me to go 
and get Molly to. prepare meat, and bread, and 
cheese for fifty. I don't believe you can get more. 
You will take our boat, and 1 will go and engage 
Tom Bangs to go up with his long-boat — ^Tom is 
right" 

^'And Moses Bliss's men^" said Hezekiah; 
^^ there's three good uns for us. I'll go and get 
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^em. 1 know how to work Mosey for all he^s so 
darn'd cunnin^ ; and since Squire Talbot turned his 
coat, Moses wears his jacket jist as he finds cus- 
tomers go one side or tother." 

" Very well — go and drum them together. I'll 
make the arrangements for provisions and grog. 
They shall have a plenty of both, if you get a 
hundred." 

Hezekiah set out on his recruiting tour, and 
before ten o'clock, he had engaged no less than 
ninety friends of reform to accompany him to North- 
ampton, and see the sport that was promised. He 
reserved Moses Bliss for his last trial of skill, and 
his management of that distinguished individual 
deserves a separate chapter. 
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CHAPTER IV. I 



In the whole commonwealth at that period, there 
was not a landlord so inquisitive or- so adroit in 
worming out the secrets of his guests and neighbours 
as Moses Bliss. Neither was there a tavern-keeper 
who knew better how to please both sides, and to 
treat, as long as they paid for it, Trojan and Ty^^i 
without partiality. He had leaned, for awhile, to 
the popular cause, while his particular friend Squire 
Talbot was so zealous in its support, but that did 
not hinder his accommodating the other party with 
rooms for their private meetings, and refreshments 
to cheer them after their labours for the public 
good. But since the defection of the Squire from 
the people's cause, Moses had begun to look upon 
it as one of doubtful hopes, and to shake his head 
and look wise when the great subjects of the popu* 
lar grievances were under discussion. He still 
owed a part of the purchase-money of his tavern to 
Talbot himself; and though he was able to pay it, 
it was not his interest to do so, as he could em- 
ploy his money to so much better advantage* 
On the other hand, the best customers of his bar 
were among the other party, and he had no idea of 
displeasing any . body, by his political course. ^ I 
know which side my bread is buttered,*' said he^ 
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'' and 1 can butter it on both, if 1 donH upset the 
dish.'' 

He was making this reflection for the five hun- 
dredth time^ and counting his receipts of the day 
and evening, preparatory to closing his door, when 
Hezekiah Brindle dropped in. 

^ How de du, Cappen Bliss? Du pray give me a 
glass of spirits and water, for I'm e'en a most tured tu 
deth." 

" You've come jist in time, Hez, for 1 was jest a 
goin' to shet up. Why, what's tired you so, 1 won- 
der! you ain't apt to git tired with hard work, be 
you? What the dickens, 1 guess you've been a 
sparkin' somewhere to-night — ^you're spruced up 
dreadfiilly." 

'^ 1 be, eh ? Well, 1 guess it ain't the first time. 
Where's the boys? 1 want to know if they won't 
jine works with us to-morrow. I've got a wonder- 
ful sight tu du ; and our boys are all a-goin' up to 
Northampton to 'tend court The Curnel tell'd 
'em they might go, and I can't keep 'em tu hum, no 
how." 

^ Well, that's jest as you and the boys can 'gree 
about it If they're a mint tu, I don't kere. They 
ain't got much to du jest now — what du you want 
CD 'em so much?" 

^* Want on 'em! Why, what a question. Du 
look at our farm! K it want for me, there would 
nev^r be nothin' tended tu. I'm detarmined to have 
our fences set to rights, a leetle, and there's the 
u(^r medder ain't all mow^ yet» you know. 1 
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believe I'll make a inowin frolic on't, upon the hull. 
Where's the boys? gone to bed — why can't they 
come by sunrise, and I'll let you have Joe and Sam 
two days apiece^ any time you want 'em." 

*' Will ye? well, 1 don't care — ^there's your grog. 
You can take that 'are candle and go and tell 'em. 
But if you want 'em by sunrise, I guess you'll have 
to give 'em breakfast." 

^^ Sartin, sartin," and taking up the candle, he 
mounted to the garret, and in less than five minutes 
had let the three boys into the secret of the day's 
work he had in store for them^ as far as he thought 
it prudent to disclose it 

" We're a passle on us — ^young fellers, jist agoin' 
up to tend court to-morrow, at Northampton," said 
he : " and 1 thought 1 should like to hev you go 
along. I pretended t' old weasel there, that 1 
wanted you to help me mow and put up the fences. 
1 knew he wouldn't let you go if I told him what 
was goin' on. Ye see, we're a goin' to take our own 
provisions along, and it shan't cost you a penny. So 
if you've a mint to have a play-day, you come down 
a leetle afore sunrise to our upper medder, and we'll 
all start off together. Old Weasel says I may have 
you to work for us to-morrow, if I'll let him have 
Joe and Sam two days — and ye see it's none of his 
consarn what sort of work I set you at — ^he, he, he. 
But don't say nothin' — ^you can come in your frock 
and trowses, or your ^Sunday clothes, jist which you 
like best But hark here ! bring along a pitchibri^ 
apiece, to make believe." 
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The proposal was joyfully acceded to by the 
young men; and when Hezekiah's back was turned, 
they unanimously pronounced him one of the cutest 
chaps, and about the slickest feller they knew. 
They were delighted with the idea of his taking 
them a-pleasuring merely for their company's sake; 
and to do him honour at Northampton, agreed to 
wear their Sunday clothes. 

^* Uncle Moses,'' said Hezekiah, laughing and 
sipping his grog, '^ 1 vou your Jamaikey dont taste 
as well as it us'tur, when you belonged four side. 
Somehow 1 guess you've give the barrel a*kind of 
a twist, ain't you?" 

^^ Git along," said Moses, with the same good- 
natured tone of pleasantry; ^^your taste's got a 
twist more like. T belong to one side as much as 
t'other. I ain't goin' to bum my fingers with 
none o' your pesky politics. I know which side my 
bread is buttered. ] ain't sich a rotten fool as to go 
to runnin' my head agin a stone-wall. And what's 
more, 1 won't let any of my hired folks meddle with 
'em nuther, if 1 can help it. Poor folks is no biz- 
Qess to be a botherin' their brains 'bout sich stuff— 
and 1 think some rich ones 1 know on, better let 
it be." 

" Well, 1 ruther guess you're right about that," 
said Hezekiah ; *^ 1 am pretty much of your way of 
thinkin'. But some folks must be alius in hot 
water.". 

^ Speakin' o' hot water — ^what's the Cumel a-goin 
to do 'bout his bizness with Deacon Uof^ins and 
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the rest on 'em? He'll hev to pay 'em, and if I was 
in his place, Vd settle with 'em, and then keep clear 
on 'em afterwards." 

"1 don't know — theCumel ain't a-feared on 'em. 
He won't be driv, 1 can tell you that" 

" Won't be driv! but he must be, if he don't pay 
up. There's his cuz'n Walter, he might let him 
have the money, 1 should s'pose, if he would. But 
Lord bless ye, I don't believe he would to save 
his life." 

^^ Not he ! and if he would, 1 guess the Cumel 
wouldn't take it from him, nor the likes on 'em. 
But, I'm a-thinkin' Squire Talbot will raise it for 
him. You know he's to be married to our Lizzy in 
a month's time. It'll all come right." 

" 1 hope so : but it won't stay right long, if he dont 
leave off goin' security for every poor critter that was 
in his rig'ment, every time they git into trouble. 
'T won't du, 'twont du, Kye. 1 wouldn't go security 
for the best friend 1 hev in the world, in these times, 
— ^ticklish times, I tell ye — no ^knowin' where it'll 
all end. Thank the Lord, I've got nobody's debts 
but my own to pay." 

" Wa-al, I'm better off yet," said the other ; " for 
1 haint got none of my own nor other folkses nuther 
to pay. So, 1 guess it's }'our treat this time, unkel 
Moses. You're cotch— you're beat a-braggin'." 

^* 1 am, hay! You owe me for that glass o^ spirits, 
don't ye? he, he, he. So you've got to treat round. 
Git up a leetle airlier to-morrow mornin' an' maybe 
you'll catch a weasel 'sleep.^ 
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Hezekiah, who was all the while internally con- 
gratulating himself on the trick he was playing 
Moses about his hired men, laughed heartily at the 
joke, paid his scot cheerfully and went away, say- 
ing, significantly : " Wa-al, Vve got to git up airly 
to-morrow mornin' as you say, and it's time honest 
people was a-bed/' 

" And rogues about their bizness,'' cried the face* 
tious Moses ; " De 'e hear?" 

Hezekiah did not turn his head, but went on his 
way, rejoicing. 

" Ye think yerself the cunninest critter in Spring- 
field," said he to himself; " but I'll turn our old dog 
out agin ye fur barkin', and ev'ry one of the pups for 
bitin\ We'll see one another agin fore long, and 
then well reckon up, and see who's laugh it is^ 
J guess." 
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CHAPTER V. 



This conspiracy to defeat the administratioD 
justice; by closing the courts until the grievances d ^ 
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the people were redressed, had been so secretly 
organized, and all whom it was thought prudent top 
entrust with the scheme had behaved so discreetlyi 
that scarcely a whisper of the plan had gone beyood 
the circle of the initiated. Great, therefore, was thajke; 
consternation of the good people of Northamptom 
and deep the dismay of those who were waiting 
impatiently for the term of the court, to get judg- 
ments against their debtors and compel pa3nxient by 
the sale of their property or the simple process of 
locking them up till they should earn it ; when, two 
hours before the time for opening the court, there 
was perceived a numerous and motley assemblage 
of people collecting around the court-house, armedi 
some with guns and bayonets, some with swords 
and pistols, others with pitchforks, like Moses Blisses 
men, others with clubs and some with weapons 
never before seen in a field of battle in modem times. 
There were boys of sixteen and seventeen, armed 
like the shepherd boy who slew Goliah, with slings 
and smooth stones from the brook. There were 
aged citizens who, though unarmed, wished well to 
this new mode of reforming the state, and cheered 
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the Insurgents on to their enterprise. The court- 
house was surrounded, and the doors broken in. 
The seats were torn up, and the greatest excesses 
threatened. At eight o^clock, a thousand men were 
upon the ground, and bands often and twenty in a 
group were seen still pouring in from all points of 
the compass. The stoutest-hearted of the villagers, 
who were opposed to these proceedings, recoiled 
from the scene. Men were trembling, and women 
shrieking and fainting. Drums were beating, fifes 
were sounding their shrill, provoking notes. Ban- 
ners with seditious inscriptions were flying over their 
heads, and everything wore the appearance of the 
commencement of a civil war. 

But in the midst of the turmoil, different indivi- 
duals well known to the insurgents as secret insti- 
gators of the tumult, but whose station in society 
forbade them taking part openly in this attempt, 
were observed passing among the crowd and ex- 
horting them to moderation. They were conjured 
to abstain frofn all violation of private property, and 
all molestation of peaceable citizens. Their adver- 
saries, they were told, would gladly hear of some 
outrage committed by them, by means of which 
they could throw an odium on their cause. These 
appeals were listened to with attention, and ap- 
peared to have checked the rising disposition among 
the rioters to demolish the court-house. They now 
drew up in more order, and some of the continentals 
endeavoured to form in column. The array, disor- 
derly as it was, and grotesque in appearance was 
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formidable in numbers, and determined in their pur- 
pose. The heart of many a young man who wished 
well to their cause, but who did not yet care to be 
seen in their ranks, leaped with joy as he counted 
their heads. ^^ Gentlemen,^^ cried Eustace to some 
of his associates, who were sitting on horseback at 
a short distance ; " this is our Lexington. And 1 
say, as Sam Adams did on that eventful morning, 
* This is a glorious day !' '^ 

" A fine show of troops, certainly ,^^ said his friend 
Osborne, who was of the party, with a smile ; ^ but 
give me a hundred of Col. Washington's light-horse, 
and I would scatter them like sheep before bull- 
dogs. But look ! there's your Hezekiah in military 
pomp, giving orders. That fellow will make a sol- 
dier. See him parading his men !'' 

And true enough, the most active, as he was the 
proudest and happiest man under arms, was Heze- 
kiah Brindle. He had collected his hundred men, 
and taken the command on himself without cere- 
mony. He was born to command, and if he bad 
been at that moment in the company of General 
Washington himself, would have talked to him pre- 
cisely as he did to his old acquaintances around 
him. " Now boys, mind the word, when I give it to 
you. Don't you pay no 'tention to what anv other 
feller orders you — ^I'ra cap'n to-day. Zeek Moieus, 
music — strike up your fife, and take care you don't 
git out of the tune, Yankee Doodle. Joe, drum 
away, and make all the noise you can.*' 

Meanwhile, the court had assembled at the 
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tavern^ where they had been in the habit of" putting 
up,'* from time immemorial, and were privately 
deliberating on the course it became them to pursue.. 
They were not men to be easily daunted when they 
Juiew they had the law on their side, and it was at 
length resolved to send the sheriff, with his deputies 
and a posse of constables to summon the people to 
disperse peaceably, and allow the court to enter the 
court-house -and proceed to the transaction of the 
public business. 

The sheriff, who had been waiting for his orders, 
was a man generally allowed to have a full share of 
** spunk ;" and he called on his deputies and all the 
peace-officers in attendance at the tavern, to follow 
him and keep the peace and apprehend all dis-' 
turbers of the same. They sallied out to the num- 
ber of twenty-five, with manful looks and deliberate 
tread ; but by the time they had reached the head 
of the irregular column, all had slunk away but the 
two deputies who walked on each side of the high 
sheriff. That personage bit his lips, and without 
(preamble commanded the mob to disperse. He was 
listened to with respectful silence, and when he had 
finished his speech, a late continental captain step- 
ped forth from the ranks, and calling to several of 
the multitude by name, ordered them to escort the 
high sheriff back to the tavern, and when they got 
him there, to tell him " heM as good^s not come back 
agin.'' 

"Who's that? who's that?" demanded a hundred 
voices at once. . **That was well done— the best 
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thing I have seen in a long time,^ said Eustm; 
<^ well done, Dan! Egad ! he's the best hand ail 
mutiny in this country/^ 

He had scarcely uttered the words, before he ant I r 
the sherifT marching back under escort, and heard a 
shout from that quarter of the parade, ^^Hunafoc 
Cap'n Shaysl ! !" 

This display of promptitude at such a moment} 
when every body else seemed to be nonplussed) 
gained the captain great applause among the raok 
and file. It also attracted the attention of that part 
of the spectators, who, though to appearance, meie 
lookers-on, were in fact the regulators of the ma- 
chinery. They drew off it\ a squad, and it was soon 
settled that the captain would be a very proper per 
son to head the insurrection for the present Some 
doubts were suggested about his courage, and the 
stor}' of his having quitted the army for fear of being 
court-martialed for cowardice. But Eustace, who 
had already established a confidential correspond- 
ence with the captain, declared that he had re- 
signed at the recommendation of his colonel, on 
account of his being accused of boncern in a mutiny. 
That was considered a recommendation, and it was 
unanimously agreed that he should have the offer of 
the supreme command, if he would agree to abide 
by their directions. 

There were scouts and messengers constantly 
passing backward and forward from the tavern where 
the court still remained, and it was rumoured that 
they were about to proceed to business there. In 
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tvro minutes' time, the whole force was on their 
march toward the inn kept for so many years by 
Ephraim Nettleton, with profit to himself and satis- 
ffiiction to the public in general. The court had 
already adjourned to the next regular term, when 
this committee of the whole arrived in front, and a 
deputation sent in to desire them to break up, 
returned with that intelligence. Three tremendous 
^* hurras," testified their pleasure, while Ephraim 
EUid Nabby, his beloved spouse, were mingling their 
sighs and groans over this loss of their extensive pre- 
paratbns. " What shall we du with all them pigs 
euid poultry V* asked Ephraim, in a tone of great 
distress ; ^^ I swow, it^s enough to make a man go 
ravin' distracted." 

At that moment, came one of his cooks, out of 
breath and paler than any cook ever was before^ to 
inform him that a party of the rioters had invaded 
the sanctity of the kitchen, and were making havoc 
among the dinner. Ephraim's wrath was uncon- 
trollable ; regardless of the screams of his spouse, 
he rushed into the kitchen, and such a scene of de- 
vastation and plunder as burst upon his view, for a 
brief moment deprived him of utterance. 

That section of the insurgents, which was under 
the immediate command of Hezekiah, had been sta- 
tioned at the back-door, and finding it unfastened 
and unbarricaded, that gallant officer had selected 
some twenty of his bravest men, to follow him and 
reconnoitre the premises. Zeek Morehouse, though 
not in^ted, had followed last, and fearing that if any 
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booty should be found, in the way of eating and 
drinking, there might be an inconvenient acceflOOD 
to their force from without, had drawn the bolL 
The savoury smell of roast pigs, turkeys, ana 
chickens, that seemed to cry out to our hungry meO) 
** Come eat me," found its way through the key- 
hole of the kitchen door. The door was fastened, 
but two kicks from Hezekiah, who was ever fore- 
most in the hour of refreshment as well as of danger, 
started it from its hinges, and the party entered 
^^ Lord ! what a dinner here is for their honours,^ 
said he ; ^' come boys, it's a pity it should spile. 
Fall tu — don't wait to say grace." 

They were tearing turkeys limb from limb, with 
their hands — devouring chickens almost whole, and 
rioting on two interesting little porkers, when 
Ephraim burst upon them. His eyes flashed with 
fury, his visage was inflamed with rage, and if he 
had not been a pious man and a member of the 
church, he would have cursed them in the language 
of the profane. As it was, he uttered his impreca- 
tions in the chastened dialect of the country. 

" Od rot ye — ye dam'd pack of greedy sons o'guns, 
how darst you go to medlin' with my property in 
sich a manner ? aint ye shamed of yourselves, now, 
1 want to know?'' 

" Hello ! landlord," said Hezekiah ; " is that you ? 
Shamed! eh? VVa-al, I du feel kindy shamed of 
eatin^ all this while, and takin'nothin' to drink. Boys! 
what du ye say? Shall we take a horn along with 
friend Nettleton.'^ 
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" Yes, yes ! — sartin, sartin !" echoed the whole 
Kjuadron. 

"Ye will, will ye?" cried Ephraim; " I guess 
^u'U wait till you get it first. IMlmake you 
sweat for this ere, I tell you. Go to eatin' up every- 
hing we'd got for the judge's dinners! If it donHgo 
lard with some on ye, I shall lose my reck'nin, old 
ellers." 

"Ha, ha, ha!" laughed Hezekiah, the rest join- 
ng in chorus ; " why, landlord — ^you'll lose that any 
low, 1 guess. ■ But I'm gittia' plaguey dry. Boys, 
ipose we help ourselves. 1 guess we'll find sumthin' 
n the house." 

"Ay, ay!" responded all the throats that hap- 
)ened to be at leisure ; " help ourselves — that's the 
jest way." 

The landlord now saw that he had better take 
x>unsel in his anger, and he called for a parley. 
Changing his face and tone to an expression of good 
mature, he said — ■ 

" Lxx)k-a-here! my lads, as long as you behave 
civil, I'm willin' to wait on ye. You're welcome to 
what you've eat— but now, I vow, I think you o'r't 
to pay for the drink/' 

" Wa-al, that'll du now," said Hezekiah ; " what 
d'ye say to that are, boys?" 

" Why, yes," spoke up Zeek Morehouse ; "let's 

take all he's got, and pay hhn the day arter never." 

A loud laugh seconded this impertinence of Zeek, 

and 'Hescekiah, slapping him on the shoulder^ pro* 

Qomioed bim " a dam'd cute feller at a bargin." 
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There was now a movement among the valiant 
detachment, which showed that a thirst like theiis 
was not to be tampered with. They took up their 
arms and were proceeding to ransack bar-room ani 
cellar. The landlord changed his tone to the pathe- 
tic, and moaning most piteously, besought them to 
^^have massy on a poor man and his family, and 
not du him any more damage, and he would give 
them to drink of whatever the house had in it.'' 
* " There, come now, boys," said Hezekiah ; " we^ll 
take that are offer, I guess. Landlord, we take ye 
up — bring us some of yer best Jimaikey, and some 
good cider. And here^s the boy — bring some 'lasses 
to make him a little switchel — he aint old enough to 
drink sperits,and he don't like cider — do you, Zeekf" 

" No, not if 1 can git switchel, 1 guess," said Zeek 
And the landlord with a heavy countenance, and a 
heart that was sinking down to his very shoes, pro 
ceeded to bring forth from his treasures the neces* 
sary quantity of the specified articles. 

After three unstinted libations, and the liquors had 
been pronounced good, Hezekiah bethought himself 
that the landlord had been overlooked. 

*^ Here, landlord, nobody aint axed you to take 
nothin\ I ax y ur pardon — coime take 'bout three fin- 
gers of old Jimaikey. It'll du ye good— 4t*ll make 
ye feel like a man." 

The landlord excused himself as lie had ''no 
'casion." "No 'casion!" said Hezekiah, who had 
drunk enough to make him mischievous, but not 
quarrelsome) " but now, 1 ^sist upon it,'^ and mbriog 
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I strong glass, he enforced bis invitation by the argu* 
nent that ''they wouldn't know but what he'd 
lizend it, if he didn't lake some himself." Ephraim 
a3nng to himself, " I most wish I'd a' thought p'that 
L little sooner,^^ now protested that he never took 
iny except for medicine. " Oh ! wa*al then, take a 
eetle agin you are sick;^' and the landlord, to git rid 
)f his persecutor, quietly swallowed the draught. 

" There now, 1 guess you've took wuss doctor- 
ituff than that are 'fore thisr-aint ye, neighbour?" 

Before Ephraim had time to reply, a shout from 
ifteen hundred voices arose without, and the brave 
Bezekiah instinctively snatched his musket and 
5r3ring, " Hello ! what the old Harry's all that noise 
ibout? come on boys." They seized their respec- 
:ive weapons, and in less than a minute were ready 
to sally forth in battle array. " Music, Zeek," cried 
the captain, and the landlord with infinite joy opened 
his doors for the sortie. 

The court was departing, and as they left the 
tavern, dinnerless and in a marvellous bad humour 
with the proceedings of the day, the insurgents had 
given them three cheers to console them. The privy 
council of leaders who had arranged the rising, were 
in session, at a tavern at the other end of the village, 
and in treaty with Captain Shays, and one or two 
others of the same kidney, upon the subject of 
assuming the temporary command of the people who 
had taken up armis in case of being again called out, 
which it was likely would soon be the case. The 
captaui had promptly accepted the dangerous pro- 
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motion, both because he had nothmg else to do, mi 
because he delighted in mutinies of every kind and 
description. But he insisted on liberal pay and 
rations while in actual service, and a small hatffq 
when not on duty, ^^ jest to keep the pot a-bilin'/'ilji^ 
he pithily expressed himself. \jg^ 

One or two of the assembly objected to iBkm^ 
demand, and strenuously insisted, first, that if odb||j 
officer was paid, every one would want to be ; and 
then the men would soon expect the same. And 
secondly, that in a great cause, like that in which 
they were now embarked^ patriotism and public l^ 
spirit ought to be sufficient incentives. |i 

'^ Hum," replied the captain, screwing his mouth 
so as to eject a large quid of tobacco, which he 
caught in his hand as it fell; "1 don't care 
chaw of tobacker 'bout takin' the office, 1 can tell 
tliat. Ye see, ye want to make a cats-paw on ms 
and I'm willin' to take the chesnuts out o'the fire,ii 
I du bum my fingers a leetle ; but 1 won't do it fa 
nothin' and find myself. Fattytism is a nice thing 
to talk on, but I guess there aint many on ye, that 
would be willin' to starve himself and his wife and 
children jest for pattytism and public sperit. If there 
is, let him take the office — ^1 don't want it." 

" Captain," said Osborne, who, as well as Eu- 
stace, was at the consultation, "I am sorry to. see 
that your public spirit is going to depend so much on 
your pay. 1 thought you were willing to volunteer, 
as we all do, to get a redress of grievances without 
looking to any private advantage." 
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** So I be, so I be,'* cried the Captain, wannly; 
^ but Ciapt'n Osborne, ye see this thing aint a-goin' to 
end here. The ball is on'y jest opened, and we've 
got to da-ance a good many jigs and reels afore it's 
Dver. Whoever undertakes to head it, will hev' to 
spend all his time and a tamel sight o' money tu, and 
I ruther guess, 1 don't care 'bout it any how. I can 
git along and stand the times as well as the rest 
on ye." 

" The captain's partly right," said Eustace ; " we 
cannot ask him to spend time and mcmey in the 
conunon cause, without some indemnity. The com- 
mander-in-chief must be supported in a style con- 
formable to the dignity of his office, and his family 
must be provided for. If the captain will step out 
a few moments, 1 dare say we can agree on some 
terms that will be satisfactory to both parties." 

The captain retired, and after half an hour's con- 
sultation, he was recalled and informed that his 
terms were in the main agreed to, and he was sworn 
to secresy. He engaged also, upon his honour as a 
soldier, that he would obey all instructions that were 
regularly conveyed to him from that meeting. 
- The insurgents, after some petty annoyances to 
unpopular persons in the village, who happened to 
cross their path, and ducking one deputy sheriff in 
the river, who was notorious for his hard-hearted 
and wanton oppression of poor debtors, on whom he 
had had vvrits to execute, began to disperse. They 
Were flushed with victory, and this first triumph over 
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law and order was hailed with secret pleasure 
hundreds of respectable people, who openly < 
demncd the conduct of the populace, but who i 
no other hope for a redress of the grievances w! 
they fancied were the cause of the general dist 

Hezekiah and his party returned after dar! 
Springfield without further exploits worthy of i 
tion, except that as they passed by Deacon 1 
kin's mansion, they discharged a volley of ston 
his front windows, and broke every pane of gla 
them. "Now let him take the law on us, if he 
find out who did it,^^ said Zeek Morehouse, wh( 
reappeared on this great day in his former ch 
ter. They marched boldly to Moses Bliss's ta 
and there recounted the achievements of the 
Moses, learning that the court was put down, 
that the insurgents had it all their own way, ss 
himself that " there was no tellin' how this 'ere 
might eend ;" and he determined to laugh inste 
being angry at the trick Hezekiah had put upoi 
He took care, at the same time, to have it we] 
derstood among his friends of the other party 
his men had gone without his knowledge, anc 
" there wasn't no connivance 'bout it." 

Thus commenced an insurrection, which, fi 
numbers afterwards openly and covertly engaj 
it, the extent of the territory in open rebelliot 
the threatening aspect it at one time wore, has 
pily been since without a parallel in our tr^ 
republic. The signal for violence was now g 
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>eacons of civil commotion were fired, and in 
days time, the scene at Northampton had 
ided its influence far and wide, and aided by 
xaggerated rumours and artful representations 
3 instigators, had, as our historian observes, "set 
lounties of Worcester, Middlesex, Bristol, and 
shire in a flame, and the tumult threatened to 
me general." 
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BOOK III. 



CHAPTER I. 



In proportion to the exulting and triumphant tone W 
of the insurgents, after the exhibition of their prowea |^ 
at Northampton, were the indignation and alarm of 
the friends of government at their proceedings. ■« 
Emissaries from the head-quarters of discontent, iQ 
Hampshire county, were now despatched to the other 
disaffected regions in the state, to establish a cobf^ 
fidential correspondence, and by various arts, is 
which they were duly instructed, to prepare the 
way to a general rising. They were, in particular, 
charged to assert that some of the most influential |^ 
characters in the commonwealth, who wished well 
to their cause, were only waiting for a more extensive 
movement, to come out openly and join their stand- 
ard. Language of the most seditious and even trea- 
sonable nature was fearlessly uttered, and ever3rthing 
seemed to portend a general convulsion. The ex- 
citement and riot in '82, which had the credit of 
having extorted the Tender Law, were but a trifling 
affair of a day, compared with the present indi- 
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stions. The wildest pretensions and projects were 
3ceived with most favour by the misguided and 
ifamed malcontents. And it was true that many 
isappointed patriots, who had borne arms in the 
evolutionary contest, were secretly wishing success 
> these attempts at disturbing the public tranquil- 
ty, in the vague hope that some events might grow 
ut of it, that would enable them to rise in the poli- 
cal scale, to a rank commensurate with their ser- 
ices and merits. They complained among them- 
selves that a combination of moneyed aristocrats and 
utriguers, chiefly centred at Boston, had acquired 
kbe control of the legislature, and even of the people. 
Men's minds were unsettled, and although the storm 
:%f the revolution had passed away, yet, to use a trite 
oaetaphcMr, the waves had not subsided. 

The vain-glorious boasts of some of the insurgents, 
ifter their easy victory at Northampton, tlK)ugh cal- 
Rdated only to excite a smile, sufficed to provoke the 
mger of the more choleric of the government party. 
Those of the rioters who were most noted as bragr 
rarts, were individuals who had then, for the first 
ime, discovered that they had a large stock of cou- 
iBge in them, of the existence of which they had, 
antil that day, been entirely unaware. They now 
talked of aothidg less than redressing all the griev- 
ances of the people and settling the commonwealth, 
by a recurrence to the valour of themselves and 
other friends of the cause. 

When the first news of this outbreaking of the peo- 
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pie in Hampshire county, and rumours of sUll moB 
extensive movements actively concerting in BA 
shire and Worcester, reached Governor Bowdi 
and his council at Boston, they were lost in ama* 
ment at sucli violent and desperate conduct in tk 
quiet and orderly people of those regions. In At 
first moments of their consternation, and while As 
most exaggerated accounts were afloat in the m 
polis, they assembled and deliberated long and ^sMj 
iously upon the policy of calling together the geoeid 
court immediately. But after full discussion, tboM 
sagacious and experienced politicians came to tk 
unanimous conclusion, that to convene the legisii' 
ture at such a crisis would be to surrender at discr^ 
tion to a temporary excitement, and would be thesis* 
nal for reviving the tender-law, for a new emission 
of bills of credit ; audi what was still more obnoxioffi 
to most of them, for passing the bill, then before tto 
senate, for the destruction of the legal professioik 
The governor himself, as well as most of his piii} 
council, had been familiar with a political horizoDi 
in recent times, when darker clouds and wilder 
storms had been braved, every day in the year. It 
was accordingly voted to be their duty to pursue a 
firm unyielding course with the insurgents ; and the 
governor was requested to issue a proclamation, de 
nouncing their proceedings as tending to subvert al 
laws, and the government itself. The governor wai 
not a man to shrink from the performance of his dat; 
or to gloss over anything which he considered so dan 
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gerous to the public welfare, for fear of injuring his 
popularity. He forthwith issued a proclamation in 
the most spirited and feeling terms ; calling on all the 
officers and citizens of the commonwealth to rally 
in support of the laws and constitutional authority, 
and suppress such treasonable proceedings, which 
must otherwise terminate in the speedy overthow of 
the government, and the wildest anarchy. 

Nor was he. content with this public appeal alone. 
He instantly despatched a confidential agent to 
Hampshire county, to procure intelligence of the 
designs of the insurgents, and to concert measures 
with the leading friends of the government to crush 
the incipient rebellion at the outset. 

In the mean time, there had been a great number 
3f meetings held by them, before the arrival of the 
governor's secret envoy, at which they had freely 
jiscussed the policy it became the government to 
pursue, both with fespect to the past and the future. 
They had of late assembled at Talbot's house, as he, 
Srom a severe illness that confined him to his cham- 
bar, before and ^nce the disturbance at Northamp- 
ton, was not permitted to go abroad in the evening. 
Secretly as the rendezvous was ^ven, and as pri- 
vately as the me^nbers resorted thither, the pry- 
bg eyes of their opponents soon discovered the 
mystery, and it was proclaimed abroad that there 
were nightly meetings of the enemies of reform, at 
Talbot^ to concert measures against the people and 
Jieir rights. There was also reported to Talbot, a 
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saying of his future brother-in-law to some of hb 
own followers, which looked like an invitation to 
them to offer violence to the individuals whom he 
denounced as conspirators against the people's liber- 
ties, and as deserving of the treatment due to old I 
tories and traitors. Talbot's irritation, when it I 
was reported to him, for once got the better of his I 
cooler judgment, and he vowed a deep revenge J 
against his former political ally — ^now his bitterest! 
enemy and his political rival. 

The more moderate among the party who met to 
consult upon those subjects, were in favour of an 
universal amnesty for the past, and to attempt, by 
appeals to individuals among the insurgents who had 
some stake in preserving good order, to endeavour to 
soothe rather than to terrify. Others joined with 
Talbot in exclaiming against such ill-judged lenity. 
" If, '' said they, " it were a sudden-, an unpremedi- 
tated affront to the majesty of the laws — a thing that 
had broken out on the spot, there might, and ought to 
be great allowances made for the momentary pas- 
sions of the multitude. But here was a regularly oi^ga- 
nized — a bold rebellion; and if," added Talbot, " we 
are driven to wager of battle, we may then hope to 
reach some of the Catalines, who meditate nothing 
less than the subversion of the whole government 
One of them — but 1 will not name him — has already 
hinted to the vile wretches about him, that we 
deserve a coat of tar and feathers, for dari(^ to meet 
here ! — Now, gentlemen, these things are not to be 
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borne. The commonwealth is in no clanger, except 
from pusillanimous councils. There lies our danger. 
This is one of those occasions, where bold to devise 
and prompt to execute, are worth all the slow wis- 
dom and persevering courage in the world. It is 
well known that they intend to prevent the sitting of 
the Common Pleas, at Worcester, next week. 1 
would meet force with force, and trample them in the 
dust. Call out our regiment of cavalry. They are 
nearly all well-affected. Let us yield nothing to 
violence. We have the law both for our shield and 
our sword.*' 

In all probability, if this^ counsel had prevailed, 
and the friends of government in Worcester, as well 
as in Hampshire, had turned out in support of the 
court, with all their force, the insurgents would have 
been disarmed and dispersed, and their hopes and 
strength would have withered ^way, niore rapidly 
than they had sprung up. But it was pertinaciously 
urged on the other hand, that it was doubtful whether 
they had a right to march into a neighbouring county, 
without express orders frbm the government. Others, 
who agreed that much forbearance would be dan- 
gerous, thought, however, that it would be well 
enough to see the effect of it once more. The ma- 
jority finally concluded, that a prudent and pacific 
course, by putting the rioters in the wrong, would 
tend rather to strengthen the hands of government, 
if it should be finally compelled to draw the sword. 
Talbot was extremely dissatisfied with the result^ 
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and he declared, that though he was not yet reco- 
vered from the effects of his illness, he would himsdl "^ 
go to Worcester, and if any respectable force covU 
be mustered, he would charge the rebels, thou^ 
they were three to one, and see what stuff they were 
made of, before he was many days older. f 

" Frank, I forbid you going at all," said the dd 
doctor, his uncle, wIk) was one of the party ; " if you 
bring on a relapse, I would not give more for your 
life, than 1 would for your brains. What the devil 
do you want to go about the country, looking up 
chances to get your neck broken for ? A strait jacket 
for you and Harry Eustace both, would be of great 
service to you, and no harm to the public." 

Talbot, as usual, paid little or no heed to this abju- 
ration of his uncle, but suddenly exclaiming, " Ha! 
may there not be British gold at the bottom of all 
this excitement ? No doubt of it ! At least it might 
be true. Let us spread that story on all sides. 
They will find it no easy matter to disprove the 
insinuation," said he, with a sneer. ^^ There is do 
need of asserting it positively : those of us who have 
tender consciences can merely insinuate. Spargere 
arnbiguas voces^ eh, doctor ?" 

" 1 shall do no such thing for one," said he., "If 
you can show anything to convince me that such is 
the fact, that will alter the case." 

Talbot and nearly all the rest laughed at the Doc- 
tor's antedeluvian notions, and he in a pet said to 
them : " Gentlemen, 1 believe you are Uttle better 
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than a pack of lying knaves, on both sides. I'm 
willing to do anything I can in the cause, but lie for 
ye ; and may the deril carry oie away bodily, if Pll 
- do that to oblige any body.'' 

Another laugh succeeded, and they went to sup- 
per in high spirits, notwithstanding the portentous 
aspect of the times. 
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CHAPTER 11. 



In spite of all the remonstrances of his uncle an 
sister, backed by the still nnore powerful dissuasion 
of his betrothed, Talbot set off for Worcester to wil 
ness, in proper season, the conduct of the insurgent! 
who were said to be collecting in great number 
from Hampshire and Worcester counties. He wa 
much surprised to find, on arriving upon the ground 
about the time the court should have opened, that i 
small party of them, scarcely amounting to threi 
hundred, men and boys, had undisputed possessioi 
of the court-house, had stationed sentries at the cor 
ner of the main street leading to it, and denied al 
approach except to their own friends. He cast i 
contemptuous glance at the disorderly arrray, anc 
swore to himself, that with twenty resolute light 
horsemen, he could disperse the whole mob in tec 
minutes. He nvade his way to the tavern where the 
judges were assembled, and his arrival was greeted 
by them as a fortunate accident, though they knew 
not why. But they were so perplexed how to be« 
have, that every new-comer was a relief to theno. 1 

"Ah!'^ cried the old cliief judge, a gray-hairail 
veteran who had served in the old French war, ani 
had made himself also conspicuous at the battle oij 
Bunkerhill ; ^^ Colonel Talbot, I am plaguey glad 
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see you. Hece, you're a man o^ sense, and not afeard 
o^shadders — what do you think this court had bet- 
ter do with these foolish rioters? Shallow-pated 
blockheads ! hadn't we better let the sheriff call out 
the posse commetatus, and drive 'em all out ? He can 
do it, jest as well as not. In three hours time he can 
collect men enough to drive 'em out o' the town." 

^^ The militia, in this and the neighbouring towns, 
I am sorry to say it," said the sheriff, who was a 
mild man, utterly averse to shedding blood, '' can- 
not be relied on ; and would be more Ukely to join 
with the insurgents, than to act against them." 

This was but too true. Officers and men, who did 
.not openly join with the insurgents, were avowedly 
neutral. " Let the government take care of their 
own affairs," said they. "If they won't pay any 
attention- to the complaints of the people, they must 
expect to have trouble. It's their own muss.^' 

This was all repeated by one of the other judges, 
with names and dates; but the first judge, with a 
strong expression of impatience, declared that he 
" didn't understand this new way of doin' bizness. 
Meetin' and adjornin' the court, jest because a few 
^foolish rioters requested it ! We'll see. We'll go and 
take a look at 'em. Come, Colonel Talbot, come 
;, you and I think alike about it. Sheriff, take 
deputies and the constables, and go ahead. I'll 
that you don't any of ye run away. The pesky 
heads! Where's my glasses? I'll read the 

^vemor's proclamation to 'em, and we'll see if 
dare set that and this court, too, at defiance." 
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They proceeded accordingly, in regular order, to 
within a hundred yards of the court-house, when 
they were challenged and ordered to halt, by a cou 
pie of sentries with fixed bayonets. " You can't go 
any furder, 1 guess,*' said one of them. The pro- 
cession halted, and the captain of the insurgents^ 
came up. 

The sheriff addressed him, and politely demandecO* 
a passage for the court; the chief judge, however^ 
called out from the rear, to know what he was stop 
ping for? and the sheriff not being at leisure to an* 
swer, the sturdy old hero of two wars advanced to 
the front; holding by Talbot^s arm, and laying ho]( 
of the two bayonets which were presented to thei 
breasts, he dashed them both aside, and passed on 
calling to Talbot and his brethren to follow. 

Then arose such a shout from the multitud( 
around, that the main body of the insurgents in aD( 
about the court-house, took it to be the signal of ai 
attack upon the outpost, and uo small part of tbea 
already began to recollect that they had not the h^ 
on their side, and that it would be as well to get on ^ 
of the way, if it were coming to blows. 

" Ah ! there's our honourable senator from Hamp- 
shire come to protect the court," said a sarcasliflf° 
voice, which Talbot at once recognized for Eii 
stace's ; and looking round, he saw him seated 
his superb charger, surrounded by a party fi 
Springfield ; among whom, Tom Eustace and He 
kiah Brindle were conspicuous. Tom gave him ^ 
haughty glance ; but Hezekiah, who thought a great 
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deal of his "friend, the Squire/' as he called him, 
bowed to him with a squint and a smile, and tipt him 
a wink, as much as to say, " You see, Pm here, but 
for all that, you and 1 are very good friends." 

The commander of the day, who was a bold black- 
smith of great personal strength and gigantic propor- 
tions, put out his hand and pushed the whole court 
outside their lines. ** What's wantin', judge ?" said 
he ; " this is our lines— you can't pass here, 1 ruther 
guess." 

The chief justice would have persisted in crossing 
it again, but the resolute captain told his two sentries 
to let no man, nor beast past it; and brandishing his 
huge fist, "I'll knock you both down," said he to 
his sentinels, "if you don't keep out every body what- 
somever. D'ye hear what 1 tell ye?" 

The associate judges now proposed to their supe- 
rior to retire : but he would not hear a word of it. 
" No!" said he indignantly, " we will do our duty, 
and let them refuse us a piassage at their peril. Here, 
I brother Lyon, you must read this proclamation." 

Brother Lyon, whose voice was like the roar of a 
cataract, passively took the paper and began to read, 
but he bad got no further than, " 1, James Bowdoin, 
governor of the commonwealth of ," when Eus- 
tace whispered to Hezekiah, "music!" and Heze- 
Idah trotting off a few paces, ordered up the drums 
and fifes, and in one minute the voice of the reader 
was overwhelmed, and he ceased from his effort to 
be heard above the wild uproar. 

The music paused again, and the chief justice 
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taking off his hat, and baring his venerable locks, 
alvered with the frost of seventy winters, proceeded 
to exhort them in an earnest manner to disperse and 
submit to the laws. 

" My friends,*' said he, with an air of dignity that 
awed them into respectful silence: ^listen to me for 
a few moments, and 1 will leave you to your own 
reflections and consciences. This conduct is the 
very extreme of madness, and can only aggravate 
the evils you now complain of. 1 am an old man. 
I have marched with the fathers of some of you, day 
after day, through a pathless wilderness, with no 
other sustenance than the wild berries afforded us. 
That was distress to be complained of; and yet we 
submitted to all cheerfully, looking forward 'for bet- 
ter days! We fondly hoped to spend the rest of the 
short time yet appointed to us in peace and happi- 
ness, when our freedom and independence were esta- 
bUshed on a firm and glorious basis. But, alas! a 
foreign foe is liardly retired from our shores, and 
your swords returned to the scabbards, before you 
are ready to stain them in each other^s blood ; to 
plunge them into the vitals of the commonwealth. 
Short-lived, indeed, must be our freedom and our 
independence if we are already prepared to dehige 
our happy land in each other^s blood. Retire, my 
fellow-citizens ; let the law have its course ; and if 
any grievances need to be redressed by the legislature, 
send men to represent you there, who will fulfil your 
intentions.^' 

" Wa-al now," said Azariah Humphreys, who was 
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^acting, as captain of a corps of about twenty noieD 
- lielonging to the village, to Ananias Dwigfat, one of 
bis soldiers — " Neow, the old judge talks pretty slick^ 
don't he ? But he don't touCh the pints. He says 
nothin' about the tender law, nor the bank of paper 
money, nor none o'theni 'are things that we want" 
" Not a plaguey wprd," said Ananias, " and for 
nay part 1 . due wish the old feller'd go along 'bout 
his business — I'm as hungry as darnation, and now 
it's past twelve o'clock, and there's Pris waitin' din- 
ner for me or eatin' it up and that's wuss yit : and 
she waitin' to hear all the news tue. She's flamin' 
hot in the cause, jest like her old dad; and 'twixt you 
and 1 and the bed-post, if it hadn't a-been for them, 
1 guess 1 wouldn't a-been here with my old gun on 
my shoulder." 

The judges, seeing that all hope of transacting bu- 
sine^ in the court-house was vain, wheeled about 
and proceeded to their tavern, where they were about 
to take up some business, after having opened in 
form, when a saucy deputation from the rioters 
. came in and requested them to adjourn forthwith, or 
they would not be able to prevent the people at arms 
from offering them personal indignities. Accordingly 
the majority of the court being in favour of adjourn- 
ipg till the next morning, the sheriff was hastily di- 
rected to adjourn the court to nine o'clock the next 
day. 

As soon as that was announced, the leaders of the 
insurgents proceeded to dismiss the main body of 
their troops till eight o'clock the next day, when they 
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were charged to be on the spot^ armed and equipped p 
for duty. Ananias then went home to carry the |ii 
news. 

" So you've got to go agin to-morrow morning, 
eh ?'' said Mrs. Ananias. 

" Ye-es, they say so," said Ananias, " but I guess 
1 ain't a-goin' if there's anything to due in the shop, 
and there's the minister's shoes to mend, and three 
or four pther jobs." 

•*Wha-at!" said she, "you ain't a-goin'! weD, 
neow, you stay to home if you dare. If you due, 
I'll take the old gun and go myself, jest as sure as 
Vm a livin' woman," brandishing a wooden ladle 
and scattering beans aropnd her in woful prc^usion. 

'' Hellow ! Pris, don't waste a body's vittles that 
way. If you're so darn'd chock full o'fight,you can 
take the gun and go for all I keer." 

" Wa-al, neow, Nanny Dwight, 1 want to know 
whether or no you call yerself a man ? Ye're jest 
about as much of a man as our old cat, and not a 
bit more. I hope I may choke, if I'll eat at the 
same table with such a poor sneakin' son of a gun 
as you be ! J won't stay in the same house with ye. 
I'll go home to daddy and tell him jest how you 'buse 
me !" 

This threat was omnipotent with the poor, hen- 
pecked Ananias. The father was a man of sub- 
stance, and Ananias could not bear to think of losing 
his share of the old man's estate, for the prospect of 
which he had already suffered so much. He in- 
stantly changed his tone, and with a forced laugh, 
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which made hita appear as he was, half knave and 
half simpleton, he said : 

"There neow, 1 guess that'll due, I on'y jest 
wanted to see how fur you would go. Why, 1 reckon 
jest as much a-goin' as I due eatin' that 'are pork 
and beans." 

" Neow due ye ?" exclaimed the tender spouse, 
" that's a dear nice man, you darlin' !— y ou shall hev' 
a piece of pie arter dinner,'^ — and thus the concord 
of the family was, as usual, restored by the uncon- 
ditional submission of Ananias. 

At the appointed hour next morning, the insurgents 
were paraded after their manner, Ananias among the 
rest, and waited the appearance of the court, which, 
it was understood, would not relinquish their claim to 
occupy the court-house. The principal inhabitants 
of the village, who stood well-affected to the govern- 
ment, had assembled to escort them, though without 
arms, and they soon made their appearance, with the 
minister at the head of the procession, in company of 
the chief justice, and prepared with an extempore 
exhortation, in case the insurgents were in the tem- 
per to " hear reason," that should occupy at least 
three-quarters of an hour. 

The commander of the insurgents, with an old cut- 
lass in hand, that had been lately scoured, but would 
not shiae, came up and saluted their honours and the 
parson, and courteously intimated that they could not 
go into the court-house "jest then ;" whereupon the 
chief justice, giving a nod to the minister, he proceed- 
ed to take his text upon the " wickedness and crimi- 
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nality of such re^stance to the higher powers," and liog 
was about to expatiate, when the blunt farrier ai|; 
him short with — 

" Wa-al, we kneow all that already, and it's no \^ 
use tellin' it over agin. We kneow it was a terribk 
wicked thing when the ' Sons o' Liberty' threw the 
tea overboard, but it turned out for the best, and so, 
you see, we're a mint to try what vartue there is ia 
stuns tew. We've threw tufts o' grass long enoi^h, 
and the gineral court only laflfs at 'em. It's no use ; 
by the livin' jingo, there's no judge, nor jury, nor law- 
yer, goin' into that 'are Court-house this day. 

As he uttered this bold, and, as the minister after- 
wards reported it, ^^ shocking language," he cast a 
look around him, upon three or four continentals, who 
stood by him with shouldered arms. They came to 
an order, without the word of command, and, striking 
the ground violently with the butts of their muskets, 
cried out, *• Amen, captain — ^we'll stand by ye." 

There wa3 no further remonstrance or conference 
attempted, and the court were about to return to the 
tavern, when one of the citizens in the procession, 
who lived hard by, and who was glad of the oppor- 
tunity of proving that he was remarkably well -affect- 
ed to the government, stept forward, and invited the 
judges to go into Ub bouse, and see what was to be 
done next. Hia courtesy was accepted, and the dea- 
con — for it was no less a personage than Deacon 
Neziah Appleton — hurried forward to apprise Mrs. 
Appleton of the great honour that was about to be 
done them. The deacon was one of those, who hav- 
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ng bard money at command, was every day picking 

ap prodigious bargains, in the way of neat cattle, 

horses, grain, and sometimes wbole farms, and could 

not for the life of him conceive what it was that made 

folks grumble so about the hard times. He was a 

godly man, and a peaceable citizen, and had been so 

scandaUzed at the ^' duins,'^ as he called them, that 

he openly declared he was "ashamed o' the town o* 

Wooster." But he was by no means easy in his 

mind as he approached the front door of his own 

house, and found himself at a loss for words and 

suitable expressions to announce the event to his 

qx)use. 

She was a lady of that- class commonly called 
" tartars ;" in fact, a real flower of brimstone, although 
still reckoned a handsome woman for her age. She 
was about forty, whereas the deacon who had mar- 
ried her twenty years before for her beauty only, as 
she had espoused him for his money alone, was now 
on the verge of three score and ten. He stood in 
the greatest awe of her tongue, and some of their 
very particular friends insinuated that he had mar- 
ried a striking beauty to his cost. He faltered out 
bis errand, and to his high relief for once she neither 
called him ^^ an old fool,^^ nor looked sour about it. 
She hastened to put on her beatcap^and opened her 
best room with her best graO0| when the judges and 
their suite entered. J 

Their honours apologized for -Ale inconvenience 
they were putting her to and the trouble they were 
^ving ; but the lady smiled so winningly and looked 
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so amiable that they were at once at their ease, and 
resolved to open court, and even to proceed to busi- 
ness, if anything was ready. 

" So du," said the deacon ; " 1 guess you won't 
hav' sich a passle of riff-raff here to make noise and 
disturbance as you had yisterday at the tavern." 

Luckless speech and bootless boast ! It was over- 
heard by a barefooted ragamuffin of a dozen years 
old, who sided with the stronger party, and who re- 
sented this imputation upon his fellow-citizens in the 
promptest manner. He ran on the instant to bear 
the news to head-quarters. He approached the com- 
' mander just as he was giving his instructions to a 
deputation which was going to request the court, in 
a civil way, to adjourn in twenty minutes. The boy 
ran up and cried out, " Look a-here cap^n, IVe got 
somethin' to tell yow." 

" Wa-al, what is't, boy ? speak quick ; there's no 
time to lose," said the chief, impatiently. 

" Ye see, 1 jest come from Deacon Appleton's, and 
there the court is now goin' rite to work ; but that 
ain't it ; 1 tell you what it is ; there was the old dea- 
con abusin' you and all the rest, aod callin' you all 
a pack o' rascals, and — and — damM riff-raff alto- 
gether," 

" Darn'd whati^' cried several of the by-standers, 
who heard the 'Speech imperfectly. 

*' Dam'd riffiaff," squeaked the boy upon bis high- 
est key ; and instantly, as if by previous arrangement, 
fifty voices cried out, " March to Deacon Appletou's 
—come on, boys ;" and the commander repeated the 
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word of command, " For'rud march !" and placed 
himself at the head of the column. 

Ananias Dwight had some doubts about accom- 
panying the expedition. "Dave,'* said he to the lad, 
" now cortie, did the deacon say dam'd ?'* 

" He did," said the lying varlet, " I'm darn'd if he 
didn't." 

**Then 1 guess he'll take it," said Ananias, whose 
wrath was now moved, and he hurried on to. over- 
take his comrades. 

They did not stop to open the gate and enter by 
files, but in less than three minutes, the white fence 
which enclosed the prettiest court-yard in the whole 
village was levelled with the ground, and a hundred 
and fifty men entered pell-mell on the premises. 

The alarm had been given as they were approach? 
ing, and the deacon had already repented him of his 
patriotic, conduct ; but when he witnessed this horrid 
Vandalism he burst into tears, and stood looking on 
the piteous spectacle, without the power of movement 
or thought. Some one, of more presence of mind, 
locked the front door and called out to barricade the 
entry. . But before it could have been accomplished, 
if any body had had the courage to undertake it, the 
door was burst through, and a breach having been 
effected, the commander prepared to squeeze himself 
through first, but owing to his enormous size, he 
stuck fast for awhile. 

** There goes my new mahogany-coloured pan- 
nels," cried the deacon, and sank on the^oor insen- 
wble. His wife, who was made of sterner stuff, flew 
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to a broomstick which stood in the hall, and without 
stopping to calculate the fearful odds that were ar- 
rayed against her, let fall such a shower of blows and 
words that the brave rebel chief would have &iu re- 
treated, if he could, from his awkward position, and 
pushed forward a storming party in his place. Not 
that he regarded the blows, for he was accustomed 
to receive horses' kicks without flincliing ; but the 
woman's tongue throw him into a cold, clammy pal- 
pitation, and he felt that his force was gone and his 
courage fast deserting him. If the lady had been 
seconded by the people within, in season, the tide of 
war might have been turned that day and the insur- 
gent cause have been ruined for ever. But by the 
time they had arrived on the ground the captain had 
been pushed through into the hall, and cr3dng out 
good-naturedly, " Why, 1 declare you hit pretty smart, 
old lady,'' he reached out his hand to pluck her wea- 
pon from her. 

" Old lady! you brute you !" said she, retreating} 
and still bestowing twenty thwacks per second upon 
his head, face and hands. The insurgents who were 
at the door looked on in silence, without thinking of 
interfering, and the other party inside were equally 
neutral. It seemed as if both had tacitly agreed to 
abide by the event of this single combat, so lost were 
all who could get a sight of it in the contemplation. 
The victory could not long remain doubtful, for after 
several snatches, which the amazon eluded with 
amazing dexterity, the hand of a Hercules was on 
the broom-stick. She saw that her glory was on the 
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i^ane, but she determined to sell her broom at the 
earest rate. Quicker than expedition or the thoughts 
f love, she snatched from her pocket her capacious 
Eiufif-box, which she bad that very morning filled, 
nd with the velocity of the winged lightning dis- 
harged its contents into the face and eyes of her 
rawny foe! A brief but terrifio roar of agony en- 
ued ; the brave but unfortunate man did as the devil 
Limdelf is said to have done on a similar occasion — 

— "back he recoiled. 
Seven huge paces backward trode ; the seventh 
Upheld on bended knee" — 

for as he could not yet see the light of day, he stum- 
bled and fell. Then 

** Amazement seized the rebel throng, to see 
Thus foiled their mightiest." 

" Oh, you trollop," cried he, as he rose up, " I'll fix 
ye now ; you liked to put my eyes out, 1 due believe;'^ 
and what castigation might have been inflicted on 
the female warrior, under the influence of the chief- 
tain's anger, is difficult to say; but at that moment 
several of the insurgents stept forward with a chival- 
ry that the historian delights to record, and interposed 
in behalf of the fair dame. 

"Oh, cap'n, cap'n!" cried they, "don't strike a 
woman — ^mind, don't, now — Hwont look well." 

"I should like to spank her once, by the livin' 
jingo,'' ^id he, " but sen' she's done her wust, why 
let her go.'' 

An angry parle now ensued, and it was soon ar- 
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ranged betwcco the captain and his brave antagonist 
that the court should instantly evacuate the premises, 
and the insurgents should follow. In the mean time 
the expense of the repairs of the fence, doors, &c 
were to remain a charge on the deacon. The court 
adjourned forthwith, without a day, and loud and 
long was tlie merriment of both parties on the mis- 
hap of the bold commander. Hezekiah Brindle, who 
had been one of the foremost to interpose in behalf of 
the ^^ woman-kind,^' remained behind to applaud her 
for her courage and skill. " Darn'd if 1 wouldn't 
rather hav' you for a soldier than any twenty fellers 
among 'em,'' said he, " my pretty woman ; and for 
that matter, for a sweet-heart — I vum, you've quite 
won my heart" 

The fierce belligerent aspect instantly vanished 
from the lady's features — she curtsied, and cryiogi 
"Oh, la! why, 1 am an old married woman!" gave 
the young captain a look to be remembered, and the 
main body of the insurgents having already retired* 
Hezekiah sought out his companions, and joined in 
the jovial celebration of their second victory. 

Talbot, though he had not witnessed the single 
combat, was so indignant at what he saw and heard 
of the conduct of the rebels, that, instead of return* 
ing home, he resolved to set off for Boston and make 
a representation in person to the governor and coun- 
cil. " These scenes of riot," said he, " are but the 
precursors of a settled rebellion, and the midnight 
plots of treason must be crushed before they dare to 
stalk forth in the broad glare of open day." 
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CHAPTER III. 

As Eustace and his brother Tom were returning 
home, after the performance at Worcester, the latter 
attempted to get up a conversation on different topics 
which occurred to him as interesting, such as horses, 
the ladies, the weather, and, finally perceiving that 
his brother was silent and thoughtful, and could not 
be provoked into a sociable chat, he suddenly broke 
out with the following political reflection : — 

** Do you know^ brother Harry, that I am thinking 
these frolics of ours may have a very serious end ? 
Frank Talbot says they are treasonable, and the 
Governor's proclamation calls them by the same 
name. An ugly phrase that, treason ! — ^people have 
been hung for it before now." 

** Who says they are treasonable ?" said Eustace, 
looking up from his profound reverie. 

** Who ? 1 heard Frank Talbot say so day before 
yesterday, to some of his party, and he looked very 
hard at me as he said it, too. I donH quite like the 
idea/' 

'^ Tom Eustace, hark ye ! Treason is treason, if it 
don't succeed ; but if it does, it is glorious revolution. 
Do you understand ? As to Talbot — base renegade — 
apostate^ — traitor that he is, it well becomes him to 
talk of treason.'' 

17 
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" Come, come ; don't abuse our brotber-in-law that 
is to be, at sucli a rate," said Tom, good-naturedly. 
'^ You know the wedding is to take place next moDtb, 
and you and he must contrive to make up, or pretend 
to, beforii that comes round." 

" Never ! dishonoured knave that he is ! 1 hate 
and despise him as much as I do Arnold himself I 
Make up, indeed ! As to the wedding, 1 suppose," 
said he, more calmly, ^^ that can't be prevented, though 
1 wish to heaven it might. He is unworthy of such 
a girl as our sister, and if Elizabeth would but dis- 
card him, and marry Osborne, who is the finest fellow 
on the face of the earth, and dying in love for her, 1 
should rejoice, as the parson says, ^ with joy unspeak- 
able.' I have hinted at it to her, but Lord ! she 
stopped her cars and ran out of the room, as if I had 
proposed some monster to her for a husband. Strange 
that love should blind a girl of her good sense in that 
manner, is it not?" 

" Ay, no doubt it is, but 1 am thinking that it is 
quite as strange that hatred and a sharp quarrel 
should open yours to so many faults in your old friend. 
Why, I remember, three years ago, that Frank was 
your model of perfection. You called Idm then pre- 
cisely what you call Osborne now, the finest felk)W 
on the face of the earth, and 1 must confess, though 
1 have left off speaking to him myself, 1 can't see 
anything so very bad in the man^s character after all 
— laying his politics aside. Had'nt we better make 
the best of it, and attend the wedding, and shake 
hands Uke old friends once more ?" 
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" Tom ! I'll thank you to drop that subject/' said 
jEkistace, sharply. ^^You can shake hands with 
whom you please, but never name it to me again." 
"^'Hem! don't get into a passion now, I was only 
joking. But truly, I wish you would tell me what 
the grand project is, that we are to accomplish by 
all these turn-outs i What is to be the end of them?" 

** The end of them !" said Eustace, exultingly, 
^ Can you keep a close mouth ? Can you be as silent 
as the.grave, and as deep as the well of truth ?" 

Tom promised solemnly never to even hint to living 
mortal the grand secret that was about to be confided 
to him. 

*• Well, then, did you ever read the history of Ti- 
berius and Caius Gracchus, in Plutarch's Lives ?" 
said his brother, with a deep impressive tone, and a 
took of profound mystery. 

" Ha ! ha ! ha ! is that your mighty secret ? What 
the devil has Plutarch to do with stopping our county 
courts ? ha ! ha ! ha I" said Tom. 

" I'll tell you what it has to do. Just what those 
illustrious Romans attempted to do in the common- 
wealth of Rome, we, the Gracchi of Old Hamp- 
shire, will do in the commonwealth of Massachusetts! 
Break down the domineering patricians, and reform 
the state." 

** 1 don't understand a word of what you are say- 
ing. If you mean that you are going to play Tibe- 
rius Gracchus, and 1 am to be Caius, curse me if 1 
do any such thing! They were a couple of great 
fools, those same Gracchi, in my opinion, and 1 have 
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no idea of being knocked on the head, in a popular i , 
tumult. If you want a Caius, you'll have to engage 
another person, I can't serve in that capacity.'* 

" ^'^ou are not wanted either, 1 can assure you, 
young man. You may tarry at Jericho till your 
l)eard is grown, if you please. In the mean tine, 
you must be careful how you open 3rour wise lips. 
Listen with both ears and report to me immediately, 
all that you can pick up of any importance. We are 
on the eve of great events ! Some of your friends, and 
myself among them, are embarked in an enterprise 
that makes or mars us. If we succeed, then, as Jack 
Cade says, *our mouths shall be the Parliament!' 
We'll have things our own way, and you shall see 
ereat revolutions V 

^' Ha ! and shall a shilling loaf be sold for three 
farthings, or what is to be the mighty result ?" 

^^ Listen ; we shall have occasion for your services 
in confidential missions, and 1 may as well initiate 
you into some of our secrets. We cannot raise the 
veil yet, but we intend to stop at nothing short of a 
grand overthrow of the present aristocratic constitu* 
tion, and to erect a splendid republic — a real demo- 
cracy in its place. Spirits, master spirits assemble 
nightly, who are labouring in the glorious enterprise, 
and by and by, you'll see an explosion that shaD 
tumble the old constitution into a heap of ruins." 

"Old constitution !" exclaimed Tom, in amaze- 
ment, " why it is not yet ten years old, and 1 thought 
it was considered a very republican one too." 

" No such thing ! an old rumbling, lumbering, aris- 
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tocratic machine, and if we can^t reform it peacea- 
bly, of which 1 see no chance myself^ we are deter- 
mined to do it with our good swords, or our rusty old 
firelocks and bayonets. Do you understand now ?" 

'^ I understand you to be talking treason, or some- 
thing very like what they call by that name,^' said 
Tom, gravely. 

" You've guessed right for once, I think. To be 
sure it is, and a very good sort of treason too. Just 
such an one as your father and I myself were guilty 
of, when we bore arms against our late gracious mo- 
narch, George the Third. We were oppressed by a 
few petty taxes, and we took up arms and put down 
the taxes, and the government that laid them ; and 
that is what we shall be obliged to do now. Our bur- 
dens are ten times more intolerable than they were 
before the revolution, and our present rulers are more 
inexorable and insulting than our would-be-masters 
then were. We want relief, and they deny it. 
Therefore we'll take it. Aye, we'll help ourselves. " 

" Well, I don't quite like that ugly word ' treason' 
somehow, but 1 suppose they won't hang us till they 
catch us. So I guess 1 may as well join in when 
the time comes. But if you win the day, what are 
you going to do, to relieve the people from their dis- 
tress ?" 

" The first thing we intend to do, is an old project 
of that traitor Talbot's, while he was an honest man* 
We'll proclaim a jubilee, such an one, you know, as 
the Jews had, once in fifty years, and we'll have one 
every ten or twenty years." 

17* 
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" Egad, that's not so bad. Old Deacon Hopkins 
and the rest of our creditors will be paid off by your its 
jubilee, eh ! I like that jubilee ; what next 1" 

The next thing will be to reform the lawyers,- ra 
banish some, and perhaps hang some : we are not la 
agreed upon that entirely — and those that are left, ji 
shall not be allowed to receive more than at the rate d I 
of ten shillings a day. That is more than twice the ^ 
wages of a day-labourer, and that is thought enough. ^ 
1 have not yet made up my own opinion, but think ^ 
that it will bo. better to abolish that profession entire- i^ 
ly. Then we propose to have plenty of paper money, % 
and to make it a legal tender. That will do for a ^i 
beginning.'^ 

" And the new constitution ; what sort of machine i 
is that to be ^ Is it drawn yet V^ 

" Oh, nearly complete ! The senate is to be abo- 
lished ; the representatives of the people are to ap- 
point all officers — governor and all. But there is a 
grand improvement under consideration, and that is 
my own plan. 1 propose to have three tribunes of 
the people, to be chosen by the people for two or 
three years, and to be ineligible a second time, who 
shall have the power, upon the complaint of any, 
even the humblest citizen, to try any officer in the 
commonwealth, from the governor down to the con- 
stable, and to remove them from office if they think 
proper, or to fine them — not to exceed a thousand 
pounds, and imprisonment not more than three years 
— for any misconduct in office. Would you not like 
to live under such a government as that ?" 
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. ^^ 1 should like to be one of those tribunes, if the 
[aces are not already engaged," said Tom. 
" Oh, 1 believe they are ; and then to prevent un- 
^asonable taxation, there is to be no tax laid by less 
lan three-fourths of the representatives ; and if any 
)unty convention finds fault with it, their tax is not 
i be collected until three-fourths of the counties, in 
(gular convention, sanction it/' 
** 1 like that too," said Tom ; " we shall have light 
^es after that. It will be a glorious government, 1 
3gin to think. But what if the old aristocratic ma- 
line, as you call it, should prove too strong for us, 
id our party should be put down." 
" Oh !" said Eustace, with a shrug, " the stars say 
:herwise. But if they do not keep their promise, the 
orld is wide — we can step across the line, and we 
re out of harm's way." 
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CHAPTER IV. 

While Eustace was thus initiating his light-hearted 
brother into the dark and dangerous projects of bis 
associates, Talbot was hurrying to Boston, to remon* 
strate with the governor and council on the fatal su* 
pineness of their conduct, and to call on them to 
protect their friends in Hampshire and the adjoining 
counties against the daring outrages of the insurgents. 
He had much secret intelligence of their movements 
and of their ulterior designs, which he could not in 
honour reveal to his associates, or even to the gover- 
nor. But it was sufficient to alarm him for the conse- 
quences, although he deemed their plans too wild to 
have the slightest chance of final success. 

He found, on his arrival, that the news of the dis- 
turbance at Worcester, and the breaking up of the 
court had preceded him, and that the whole town 
was in commotion. Some of the quid-nuncs, as 
ignorant as they were idle, stood on the corners of 
the streets to collect the latest news, and to swell the 
affair by gentle additions, until they had raised the 
force of the insurgents from live hundred to about 
five thousand. Some simpleton had suggested the 
possibility of their marching down to Boston, and 
when Talbot reached his inn, the belief was fast 
gaining ground among the uninformed, particulariy 
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Df the softer sex, that an army was od the way to the 
nietropolis. Talbot amused himself, for some time, 
mih listening to the absurd rumours and the alarms 
Jiat were circulated, and then, without deigning to 
contradict any of them, went immediately to the 
governor's. 

It was about mid-day, and in those days of primi- 
ive simplicity, not far from the usual hour of dinner. 
^e had some idea of setting down the repast to 
vhich his excellency had invited a number of his 
iiends that day, as a dejeuner a la/ovrchette^ to avoid 
shocking the nerves of certain readers, who will con- 
nider such a dinner hour as precluding all idea of 
gentility in both host and , guests ; but truth is great, 
rnd must prevail in minute as well as important 
coatters in the pages of history. Besides, hospitality, 
which is worth twice as much as gentility any day 
in the year, belongs to no particular time of dining, 
and Governor Bowdoin was a model of that virtue. 
A more accomplished gentleman and scholar, if you 
talk of gentility, never graced any circle ia this coun- 
try, nor a purer patriot or abler statesman presided 
over any state in our confederacy, before or since his 
day. 

The arrival of Talbot, precisely in time for dinner, 
was heartily welcomed by the governor, and when 
it was discovered that he was just from Worcester, 
all his excuses were in vain. He was immediately 
surrounded by all the guests, and obliged to surren- 
der himself a prisoner for the afternoon. So impa- 
tient were they for the true particulars of the numbers 
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and operation of the rumoured army of insurgents, I w 
that the dinner had like to have been left to cool, if loT 
his excellency had not been reminded by a message I k 
from liis lady that dinner was served. I tb 

" Geiidemen/' said he to his guests, " Col. Talbot^ | k 
ne\vB is so much better than the rumours of last night lo 
and tliis morning led us to expect, that 1 hope you 
will have a better appetite for your dinner, which is 

waiting for you. General L , don't stand upon 

ceremony" — and taking the arm of a Presbyterian 
minister, who was one of iiis class-mates at college, 
and who was of course expected to say grace, he 
placed him next himself, at the head of the table, and 
while all remained standing, requested him to ask 
tlie blessing. 

The parson, who had anticipated this honour, was 
not slow in beginning, neither was he slow in his 
progress. His grace grew incontinently into a prayer, 
in which he could not refrain from alluding to the 
case of those misguided and deluded people^ the in- 
surgents, " who had grievously offended in the sight 
of the Lord" — and he was going on with a fervent 
supplication for their conviction and conversion, 
when the governor, who knew the failing of his old 
friend, whispered to him softly — '* Finish the rest, 
Isaac, after dinner." The worthy man took the 
hint in good part, and in a very abrupt manner closed 
his benediction. 

The dinner, or dejeuner a la /ourckette^ as we beg 
those to consider it who are horrified at the idea of 
dining at one o'clock, passed off charmingly enough. 
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ivithout any further allusion to the "deluded people'' 
of Hampshire and Worcester. The governor was 
not displeased to hear that the force mustered by 
them at Worcester was so contemptible as Talbot 
had represented it, and he contributed his full share 
to thegaiety of the party. After the parson and the 
ladiesjhad retired, he said — 

" Come, Talbot, now that we are left to ourselves, 
give us the exact particulars of this affair, from be- 
ginning to middle, and from middle to end." 

A member of the council, who had been extremely 
dejected, while the exaggerations of the morning 
were afloat, but who had now become " the gayest 
of the gay," cried out — 

** Why, Governor, how is that ? why not go through 
from beginning to end at once, without stopping at 
the middle, eh r 

" Oh,'* said his excellency, " I was thinking of 
Milton's verse — . 

• From mom till noon, from noon to dewy eve,' " 

and without heeding the reply of the councillor, he 
bade Talbot go on. 

After describing the force and appearance and 
conduct of the insurgents, in the most humorous man- 
ner, he came to the .catastrophe of the deacon's wife 
and the rebel leader, and the governor grew at every 
moment more interested. Talbot gravely related the 
circumstances of the lawless irruption of the insur- 
gents and the devastation they had committed, and 
the farrier's attempt to squeeze himself through the 
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breach. But when he gave the details of the an^ 
combat which ensued, and the final triumph of tbe Ifer 
deacon's wife, by her new species of ammumtioD,|:rdi 
the whole party was in an uproar. Every bodyjiiii 
laughed louder than his neighbour, and the merrimeot |% 
was a full half hour in subsiding. At length the 
governor, who seldom laughed outright without great 
provocation, said — 

^ Gentlemen, the deacon's wife must not be a loser 
by her patriotism ; 1 beg to propose that we send her 
an ample indemnity in the best snuff we can find in 
Boston — say fifty pounds I" 

" With all my heart,**' said General Lincoln, " and 
there is my donation," flinging a half Jo on the table. 

" Jt can't be received," said the governor, " in that 
shape ; you must allow the rest of us to share equally 
in the honour. Take your money back ; I will call 
on you for your share presently when we have com- 
puted the cost." 

His excellency's arithmetic was not quite compe- 
tent to adjusting the sums to be paid by each, as he 
did not know the sum total. He called on a mem- 
ber of the council, who was still making himself 
merry w^ith the description of the duello, to settle the 
proportions. He was a furious snuffer, and knew to 
a farthing the cost of the different species then in 
vogue. In three minutes he had, as he announced, 
•' figured up the cost of an equal quantity of all the 
kinds in market — the amount being fifty pounds of 
snuflT, it will be, for eight of us, five shillings, law- 
ful" 
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" Is that all ?" cried the general ; " 1 solicit it, as a 
personal favour, governor, that you will allow me to 
transmit the fifty pounds at my private expense. 1 
am really, as a military man, under obligations to 
Mrs. Appleton^ if that is her name, for introducing 
this improvement in the art of war/' 

" Ah, true!" cried the governor; "who knows but 
it may supersede the use of gunpowder?" 

"I hope not, indeed !'' said Talbot; "for wars 
would, in that case, cause a thousand times more 
tears than at present/' 

" Ah!'' cried the governor, " but then your armies 
might^fight to the last pinch and never lose a man." 
" Let those who have money in their pockets look 
to th6m !" cried General Lincoln, who was, or pre- 
tended to be, Johnsonian in his ideas of puns. 

The gaiety of the party was kept up for an hour 
longer, when the governor was summoned to a meet- 
ing of the council, and taking Talbot and General 
Lincoln with him, to be called in as witnesses, in 
case of need, he resumed his gravity and his unaf- 
fected dignity of demeanour, and proceeded to the 
council-chamber. 
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CHAPTER V. 

The governor's council, at that period, was com- 
posed, as it probably is at present, of men of talents, 
of influence and experience, selected with a sole 
view to their fitness for that very honourable, and as 
it was considered, responsible trust. They were in 
fact, as well as by the constitution, the privy coun- 
cil of the chief magistrate, though known only by 
the title of " the council," and they had now assem- 
bled in the midst of the most lively alarm among 
their fellow-citizens, to advise his excellency upon 
the course that was to be pursued in punishing the 
rebels, or in crushing any anticipated movement in 
other counties. There was not a timid man among 
them, or if there were, he was wise enough to keep 
his apprehensions to himself. They were prepared 
to advise at once that the governor should, if neces- 
sary, call out the militia in those quarters of the com- 
monwealth where the spirit of disaffection had not 
reached, and march them into any county where 
further disturbance might be apprehended ; and such 
was the proposition submitted to their consideration 
by one of the council. 

The governor immediately expressed his belief 
that, from what he had heard that day of the num- 
bers and the conduct of the insurgents at Worcester, 
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Sill such measures of coercion would be unnecessary. 
He then detailed the information which Talbot had 
brought, and they finally judged it best to wait a few 
days, until it could be satisfactorily ascertained 
^vhether a better spirit were becoming prevalent 
simong a portion of them or not. The governor re- 
quested a meeting immediately after the sitting of the 
courts in Middlesex, where he had understood an 
arrangement was negotiating between the leaders of 
the government party and those of the malcontents, 
that there should be no display of force on either side, 
and no attempt to disturb the courts. ^^ If such 
should be the case,'' said he, ^^ 1 trust it will be un- 
necessary, as it would certainly be very embarrassing, 
to organize a drafted militia force ; as in the present 
state of our exchequer and quarter-master's depart- 
ment it would be quite impossible to do so without 
convening the legislature." The meeting looked 
grave, and after many hopes expressed that the storm 
would blow over, they adjourned for the present to 
wait for events. 

This result of their deliberations disappointed and 
provoked our impatient senator, but he was too much 
accustomed to such little accidents in the course of 
his political life, to betray his high dissatisfaction. 
He very quietly expressed his doubts whether the 
arrangement to be made in Middlesex county could 
have any effect upon their fiery spirits in Hampshire, 
and that he hoped some measures of precaution 
would be at least authorized, if not required, that 
should protect the persons and property of the friends 
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of the goverament from wanton outrage. The gpv- 
emor would not allow that the danger was as immi- 
nent as Talbot hinted, and saying that three or four 
days would enable them to form a better judgment 
of their strength and designs in the lower counties, 
and inviting Talbot to remain in town until the next 
meeting of the council, they separated with this brief 
explanation ; Talbot saying to himself, as he stepped 
into the street, " They don't understand these pro- 
ceedings yet, 1 see — but a few days will enlighten 
them, if 1 am not mistaken/' 

And true enough, when the council next assem- 
bled, and the news from Concord arrived by express 
from the judges and sheriff, according to the instruc- 
tions of the governor, it appeared that the arrange- 
ment which had been proposed in good faith by the 
leaders of the insurgents had been afterwards over- 
ruled in secret council, at the instance of some of 
their friends from Worcester, who had come for that 
express purpose, and who promised them assistance 
from that county, to the number of sotne hundreds, if 
necessary. The consequence was, that our old friend 
the blacksmith marched down with a reinforcement, 
which arrived on the ground in time to join with a 
small party of the insurgents, which had taken pos- 
session of the court-house, but were so weak in num- 
bers that they began to think of yielding it up again 
at the summons of the court. This and the subse- 
quent proceedings were detailed in a hurried com- 
munication, which the governor received while the 
council were in session, and he immediately sent for 
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(be messenger to examine him more particularly as 
to the affair. Talbot had been called in some time 
before to give some information with respect to 
Hampshire county, and he now offered to retire, but 
the governor politely requested him to remain, saying 
that they wished to speak further with him afler this 
messenger had been despatched. 

A tall, raw-boned, Yankee-pedlar-looking man, 
apparently about thirty years of age, was ushered 
into the chamber by the door-keeper, and never hav- 
ing been in such august presence before, appeared at 
first very much at a loss how to behave. He, how- 
ever, soon recovered his self-possession, and after 
staring around the richly furnished chamber, and pe- 
rusing the face of each of the members of the coun- 
cil, as they sat around the board, he blew his nose, 
'twixt his thumb and finger, and, assuming a lolling 
position on the back of a chair, awaited the interro- 
gatories that were to be put to him. 

^^ You are the person that brought this packet, are 
you not ?^' said the governor, holding up the letter. 

" Wa-al, I rather guess 1 be,'' said he, " and if you 
want to know who X be, my name's Paul Dudley. 
Ye see 1 live in Conkerd, and the sheriff is one of my 
particular friends — and so he come to me about two 
hours ago, or may be two and a quarter — for I've 
been to the stable and put up my mare afore I come 
here — ^and, says he, ^ Paul, you Ve got a leetle the 
liveliest critter to travel there is in the town, and we 
want you to jump on and carry this here letter down 
to Boston, to the governor/— -and I guess it waVt 
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more 'n three minutes afore 1 was cutting sdck far Vm 
Boston town, and you can tell, as well as I, wh^ Ik 
the critter is smart of her age or no, for she's on>f I to^ 
four last harvest, and she come it in one hour and Ith* 
fifty minutes, and never went out of a trot" 1^ 

The governor listened gravely to this account o( I "i: 
Paul's equestrian exploits, but now took the oppo^ li 
tunity to ask for some particulars of the disturbance. Ik 

" Wa-al, now, Til tell you,'' said Paul, " all about 11 
it, just exackly as it happened, the hull truth and |( 
nothin' but the truth. Ye see, them 'are Wooster It 
chaps come down to Ck)nkerd, and they had a meetiD\ I 
and Job Shattuck, he'd good as 'greed — ^Job is the I 
head man, you see, 'mong the insurgents — ^Job he | 
comes over in the night to the village, and there they 
fixes it — the Wooster chaps to come down, and Job 
he was to pretend not to know nothin' about it, and 
look as innocent as a lamb just yeaned. Wa-al, ye 
see, down tliey came from Wooster, this mornin', hot 
for noise and not much a mint to fight, 1 b'heve ; but 
there was 'Lias Towner and about a hundred o' sich 
fellers. Our Middlesex chaps had slipped into the 
court-house, and was just wantin' to sneak out agin, 
when the Wooster fellers come up and give a * hurra.' 
Then there was hootin' and yellin', 1 tell yc — and 
'Lias Towner, out he comes, and p'rades his men— 
and then there was Swearin' Peter Hanks, as we 
call him — ^ye see, there's three on 'em, Cryin' Peter, 
and LatBn' Peter, and Swearin' Peter — so we call 
'em — and Swearin' Peter, when he gits a horn too 
much, I tell ye, he is a little the ruffest-tongued critter 
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^ou ever did hear. Wa-al, ye see, Swearin' Peter 
16 was so glorified to think the Wooster chaps M 
:ome down, he goes to drinkin' with every body, and 
hem ^t would'nt ax him, why he axes them, and •! 
^ess Pete didn't keep very good 'count, for he was 
'tamally swizzled, I tell ye, and then did'nt he swear? 
[nay be he didn't. He took out his old cutlash and 
he marched around with the men, for Captain 
Towner he giv' up to him, and Pete swore he'd run 
every son of a b — through that wouldn't jine 'era in 
twenty minutes. And then the captain from Woos- 
ter, a real ten-footer, and every way a'cordin' — says 
he, ' Neighbor, if you go on swearin' at sich a rate I 
won't have nothin' to do with ye ;' and then some 
on 'em coaxed Pete a one side, and finally, 1 b'lieve, 
they got him so drunk that he was put to bed. Then, 
ye see, some on 'em that was in favour of the court 
gpt round Job Shattuck, and they tell'd Job putty 
plain how he hadn't toed the mark, and how he'd 
said one thing and did another, and so Job, says he, 
* Well, hold the court now. I'm willin' the sessions 
should set, and hatch too,' says Job, says he, ^ but 
not the common pleas' — and so they undertook to 
open — but, Lord! the critters made sich a tarnation 
noise 'ut the judges was glad to git out of the court- 
house agin, and they broke up rite away and left 'em 
to their own ruination." 

Much more he would have added, but the gover- 
nor interrupted him with the expression of the thanks 
of the council for his services, and the intelligence he 
had brought ; and directed him to call on lum next 
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day, for the purpose of receiving despatches for the 
sheriff, and compensation for his trouble and expenses 
would be provided out of the public treasury. 

Paul was loth to break off his communication, ^jest 
as he was coming, ^^ as he observed to the doorkeepers 
who conducted him to the hall, ** to the funniest part 
on't;'' but the doorkeeper had not time to listenyand 
the rest is lost 

The council remained in session until a late hour, 
and it was finally agreed that the governor should 
issue secret orders to the sheriff of the different coun- 
ties where disturbances might be apprehended, to 
call on the major-generals of militia, for suffici^t 
force to sustain the courts, and restore the suprema- 
cy of the laws. Talbot departed in better humour 
with the council, bearing the orders for Hampshire 
to the sheriff and major-general, and resolutely bent 
on preserving the ascendancy of the firiends of good 
order — that is, of his own political friends— and the 
public tranquillity, even at the hazard of some blood- 
shed and temporary confiision. He now regarded 
the proceedings and plots of the insurgents, since they 
threatened the ascendancy of the party with which 
his hopes of political elevation were united, aa more 
dangerous, even if they succeeded peaceably, than 
open civil war, with all its horrors. He easily per- 
suaded himself that it would be better to risk the 
overthrow of all government, than to yield the mm 
of the republic to such rulers. 

When he reached home, intelligencefrom Berkshire 
met him, that tended to con6rm him in those views. 
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JHe had, up to that period, entertained the contempt 
ibr the insurgents which all men of firm nerves, at- 
tached to the existing established government, are 
apt to feel for the first movements of popular discon- 
tent and rebellion. But the scenes which had been 
exhibited at the sitting of the court in Berkshire, filled 
him with alarm for the future. All the riots that had 
hitherto taken place were orderly assemblages, com- 
pared with what had been enacted there. The 
leaders in Hampshire, flushed with their unopposed 
progress, had been urging their neighbours in that 
county to more decisive measures ; and the malcon- 
tents in that region were but too ready to second these 
treasonable projects. They had, accordingly, with- 
out affecting the least concealment, collected to the 
number of a thousand men, to prevent the sitting of 
the court, and not only prevented its transacting 
business, but also resorted to a plan to arrest the 
course of justice, similar to that which had been 
adopted at the period of the stamp act, towards the 
collectors appointed under it. They made prisoners 
of the judges, and compelled them to sign engage- 
ments not to act under their commissions, until the 
public grievances were redressed. They then pro- 
claimed a jubilee to the prisoners in jail, broke open 
the doors of the prison, and liberated all, without dis- 
tinction, whether confined for debt or cringe. One of 
the leaders on beingremonstrated with, drily observed, 
" that the law had'nt made any odds betwixt *era, 
and he'd be darnM if he was a-goin' agin' the law!'' 
The laws were now so openly defied and derided, 
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that not a jfw conspicuous citiaceDS, both in Hamp* 
shire and Btrkshire^ who had been so unfortunate as 
to make themselves peculiarly obnoxious to the in- 
surgents, were induced to provide for their personal 1 1 
safety and that of their families, by retiring privatdy 
to the neighbouring states, or taking occasion to visit 
their friends in more quiet parts of the common- 
weal th. Some of Talbot^s friends, who had heard 
him fiercely denounced of late, took the liberty to 
hint to him that he would act wisely, in following 
that prudent course. " Never !'' he indignantly re- 
plied, ^^ never ! Let those who are afraid to cope with 
rebels and traitors retire ! They will do no good here 
or elsewhere. It is for you^ if you are so faint-hearted, 
to quit the ground. For my part, 1 will hold every 
man, who shrinks from his duty to the commonwealth 
nowy an ally and confederate of the treason ; and 
if not more guilty, more contemptible than the rebels 
themselves. A coward is more despicable than a 
traitor !" 

He was already, in concert with the other firm 
and leading friends of the government in Hampshire, 
actively, but secretly employed, by night and day, in 
organizing a force that could be relied on, if matters 
came to the worst. He was incessantly urging upon 
his associates the importance of taking the field, at 
the first violent attempt of the other party, and in 
such superior numbers, as to be able to crush the in- 
surrection at a blow. Secret orders had been brought 
by himself from the governor to the major-general of 
that division, to call out the militia to support the 
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courts and maintain the public tranquillity, if any 
symptoms of another rising should be discovered. 

The intelligence of the proceedings in Berkshire, 
however, when received in Boston, appeared to have 
wrought some chartgirif^ the opinions of the governor 
and his council. After much anxious deliberation on 
the alarming posture of4)ublic affairs, it was at length 
determined to conveae the general court at as early 
a day as practicable. There was no ascertaining the 
extent of the force which the insurgents might com- 
mand, and to such a height had their strength and 
secret support attained, if their own positive asser- 
tions coidd be credited, that many wise and patriotic 
statesmen already despaired of the republic. The day 
fixed for the meeting of the legislature, — the twenty- 
seventh of November, — was so close at hand, that 
both parties, when that event was announced, at first 
appeared to be disposed to await the issue of its de- 
liberations. The leaders of the insurgents openly 
professed their confidence that the rehef demanded 
by the people would be accorded at the approaching 
session, and publicly exhorted their followers to pa- * 
tience and moderation, until their grievances should 
be passed upon by their representatives. 

But in the midst of this seeming repose, those 
leaders in Hampshire were stirring up their discon- 
tented followers to bolder and more dangerous ex- 
cesses. They resolved to strike dismay to the majo- 
rity of both houses, by a new blow before they 
assembled, and thus extort their assent to the pro- 
jects of reform and relief, which had been so often 
rejected. The Supreme Judicial Court had thus far 
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been left to the exercise of its jnrisdictioD, witbodi 1 ^ 
complaint or molestation, partly fiom the respedf^ y^ 
tertained for it by the great mass of the insorgenb p 
themselves, and partly from motives of policy in some 
of the leaders, who were apprehensive that any vio- 
lence offered to that high tribunal, would recoil od 
their own party, and disgust their more moderate ad- 
herents. But those scruples were now overruled; 
and great was the exultation of Eustace, and of the 
more impetuous and violent of the secret conclave, 
who usually sided together, when after a warm dis- 
cussion, their counsel prevailed. ^ Ha!'' cried Eus- 
tace, seizing Osborne's hand with such energy, that 
he could not help crying Oh ! " Now, my brave 
comrade, we shall get back to our old occupation at 
last.'' He drew him aside still further from the com- 
pany, and whispered, "This is the first step in cor 
revolution! let us make ready to drop our masks; we 
arc strong enough, bold enough, and desperate enough 
now! We must finish this affair, like men who have 
nothing to hope from the present order of things, and 
nothing to fear from the futdre. We have loitered 
too long as it is ; do you not feel your sword in your 
hand already ?" 

" 1 feel my h&nd in a vice," said he, withdrawing 
it as speedily as he could. " Zounds ! 1 could'ot 
hold a feather in it. YouVe disabled me for life!" 

Eustace apologized for his rough gratulation, and 
when his pain had abated, Osborne said — 

" I hope you will only bestow a few such gripes on 
your enemies, when we meet them in the field. As 
to the rest, 1 don't believe in your grand revolution 
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yet The people can't be hurried on so fast. But 
we shall see how they turn out to put down the su- 
preme court. If they don't flinch at that, egad ! they 
won't stop at anything afterwards.'' 

The council had been assisted in its deliberations 
by Captain Shays himself, who, it was agreed should, 
on the approaching occasion, take the command in 
form, and preside over the organizing and officering 
the forces. The captain was boiling over with cou- 
rage and promises. He vaunted that he could himself 
alone, without aid or help, bring out men enough to 
"due the business ; I tell ye," said he, "you need'nt 
on'y jest whistle, and ye'll hev' a s^nart army, as soon 
as they come to find out they've got somebody to take 
command. If there ain't over a thousand men on 
the spot afore breakfast, on the day the court sets, 
I'll agree to treat all there is lacking on't!" 

The captain's offer made some merriment, as well 
as his pugnacity, and after repeating to each other 
the orders which each took upon himself to execute, 
the meeting broke up in high spirits. Captain Shays, 
instead of pursuing his way home however, as the 
rest did, stopped at his old friend, Moses Bliss's, to 
talk over the news of the day, and learn his opinions 
on the comparative merits of Jamaica and Santa- 
Cruz spirits. 

Moses would not pretend to decide so weighty a 
matter, and advised the captain to try both, as the 
only way of arriving at a correct conclusion. The 
captain was so elated with the idea of wielding the 
army that was about to be raised, that he very readily 
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adopted the suggestion. The fumes of the liquor and 
of his vanity, united, were enough to intoxicate a 
brain stronger than his. He grew more talkative than 
usual ; he began to hint that the supreme judicial 
court would have its hands full of business at the ap- 
proaching session, and that he '^ ^sposed they should 
have a great sight of company in the teown this 
court.*' 

" Why ye-es !" said Moses, " 1 hope so ; there^s 
that case o' Deacon Hopkins and Sire Hull's, about 
the note, that's been tried twice, is a-goin' to be tried 
over, and Sire says how he'll prove the deacon al- 
tered it from tue to three hundred this time, as slick 
as goose-grease. For my part, I don't know what to 
make on't, I'm sure." 

" I wonder, neow," said the captain, " whether 
they'll due any thing about the rioters. D'you 'spose 
they'll be complained on ?" 

" 1 van, 1 don't kneow ; seems to me they might 
as well let that alone. But 1 'spose you don't feel 
quite so nice about that yourself, eh, Daniel ?" 

" Me ? ha ! ha ! Due you 'spose that I keer a 
snap for em ? 1 guess 'twould take somethin' stronger 
than Springfield jail to hold one of our men, if they 
go to indictin' on 'em. 1 tell you what it is, Moses, 
you han't seen the wust on it yet ; if they go to 
makin' any fuss about that little frolic up to North- 
ampton. I guess they'd better say nothin^ about it, 
and let the reck'nin' go, or they won't ^edong enough 
to haich^ I guess, any how ! he, he, he 1" 

From the manner of the captain, Moses divined 
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that mischief was afoot, and he invited the captain to 
take another, and another glass, until he threw him 
off his guard. He then pledged Moses in the most 
solemn manner, not to reveal a syllable of the grand 
secret to any living mortal ; and when he had given 
the necessary assurance, the captain whispered to 
him the whole plot that had been arranged ; and, in 
particular, the share which had been allotted to him- 
self in the glory of the day. 

Moses was confounded and appalled at the daring 
scheme. His eyes ceased to twinkle, and his tongue 
faltered when he attempted to utter his surprise. He 
unconsciously filled another glass, and gave it, un- 
asked, to his customer, before he recollected himself. 
He then said, " 1 b'lieve you axed me for another 
glass, did'nt ye, Daniel ?" 

" No, but makes no odds," said the captain, ** I 
guess 1 can get along with it;" and hastily swallow- 
ing it, he bade his host good-night, and retired. 

Moses was no great casuist ; and when left alone, 
he was sadly perplexed with the question of ethics, 
which his promise of secrecy to the captain, and his 
previous engagement to Talbot, to convey to him all 
his intelligence of the movements of the insurgents, 
raised in his conscience. " Plague on't," said he to 
himself, "I'll go and ax him whether I'd be bound to 
tell it or not. It's no interest of mine, one way or 
t'other, and 1 don't know what tu due." 

Suspending his deliberations, therefore, he hurried 
over to Talbot's house, to consult with him on the 
subject. It was past midnight, but he knew that the 
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'squire would cheerfully excuse a still later visit, (o 
so interesting an occasion. He therefore knodnd 
boldly. A light footstep approached the door, audi ( 
voice which he could not mistake, demanded if it was i 
her brother. 

" No! but 1 want to see your brother, Miss Mary," 
said he, without announcing his name and quality. 

" Ah ! then if you will wait there," said she, re- 
cognizing the voice, ^ 1 dare say you will soon see 
him. He will be home shortly." 

The night was pleasant, but Moses shuddered at 
the idea of exposing his health in that manner ; and 
he intimated that he was " afeard the night air would 
bring on his rheumatiz.^' 

"Oh, in that case, the doctor lives next door," 
said she, and was about to retreat Moses now made 
a direct appeal for admission. 

" Why, don't you know your neighbours, Miss 
Mary ? It's me, Moses Bliss, and 1 want to see your 
brother about somethin' very partickler. I guess yea 
ain't a-goin to bed till he comes. If you be, I'll set 
up for him." 

The young lady dreaded the infliction of an hour's 
gossip of her neighbour, worse than he feared the 
night air, and hesitated about admitting him. Moses, 
who would never have guessed that motive of her re- 
luctance, said to himself, "1 swow, 1 guess ^^ 
sparkin' on't to-night, with some young feller or 
'nother. 1 won't give it up so ; I'll find out who it 
is, I warrant ye." 

He heard conversation going on for a moment in a 
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whispering undertone, and he said to himself, " Ay, 
ay, I'm right, as sure as a gun. Let me alone to find 
out who it is ;" and, as he heard the key turned and 
the bolt withdrawn, his heart leapt within him for 
joy, at the prospect of his being the first to discover, 
and the first to spread the news of course, of Mary 
Talbot's being courted by some new suitor. In his 
eagerness to catch a sight of him, he stumbled over 
a chair, which stood near the door of the parlour, 
and fell headlong into it. His head and nose first 
came in contact with the floor, for carpets were not 
then invented, and rolling over to right himself, the 
first object that struck his bewildered vision, was the 
fair and gentle Elizabeth Eustace. She ran up to 
assist him to rise, as she knew who it was already ; 
but when she was assured by him that he was not at 
all hurt, she burst into the most uncontrollable fit of 
laughter. Even Mary Talbot, who was seldom 
moved to mirth, could not help echoing her on this 
occasion. 

Moses tried his best to join in the laugh, and while 
he stoutly insisted that it did not hurt him the least 
bit in the world, the blood, which began to trickle 
from his little snub nose, gave signal of the contrary. 
He hastily snatched a handkerchief from his pocket, 
to hide it, which bore strong marks of having been 
given to his mother or grandmother by an Egyptian, 
and using his best exertions to smother the haemor- 
rhage, ended with making himself as hideous as Ban- 
quo's Ghost, enacted by — no matter whom. When 
the blood had ceased to flow, he was a figure that 
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might have appalled the devil, if he had not been in 

the secret. 

Mary Talbot succeeded in suppressing her own 
mirth, but all her attempts to repress that of her 
friend only made the matter worse. Moses, who had 
not had a glimpse of his own face in the mirror, cod- 
eluded that it was his unlucky fall alone which gave 
rise to Elizabetli^s merriment, and began to think 
that, though it was an excellent joke, the young lady 
made rather too much of it. 

^^ Now, 1 tell you what it is^ Miss Lizzy ,^^ said he, 
^' if you knew what 1 come to tell your intended, 1 
guess you wouldnH feel quite so funny.^' 

In a second the merry laugh gave place to an ex- 
pression of alarm. ^^ Good heavens ! Mr. Bliss, what 
is it ? what has happened? what is the matter, now I 
Let us know, for pity's sake !" 

Moses saw his advantage, and that he had it in his 
|K)wer to punish the young lady for her unreasonable 
and somewhat boisterous merriment at his expense. 
He shook his head mysteriously — ^hinted that it was 
something too awful to be told, and prayed devoudy 
that it ^^ might not cost thousands of innocent lives, 
and be the ruin of the country.^' 

" Pooh!" cried Mary Talbot, " what dreadful con- 
spiracy have you discovered, Mr. Bliss? you will 
frighten this poor girl out of her senses about nothings 
if you talk at this rate. Let us know the worst at 
once!" 

At that moment a thundering rap at the door an- 
nounced the arrival of Talbot, and both ladies ran 
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to open it Elizabeth was so agitated that she did 
not know what she said or did, as, snatching the arm 
of her fond admirer, she cried out^ ^^ Ah^ me! here 
is something shocking !'^ and drew him along with 
her into the parlour, before he had time to put a ques- 
tion. 

At sight of the bloody apparition, soldier as he had 
been, and brave as he was, Talbot recoiled from the 
spectre. ^Hah! Hah'/^ were the only sounds he 
aspirated, and he gazed at him with the same look 
which we all wear when we first behold a ghost! 

"What the dickens, Squire! what's the matter?^* 
cried Moses — and the sound no sooner struck Tal- 
bot's ear than the supernatural emotions vanished. 
**Good God! Moses, is that you ? what the devil is 
to pay } If 1 did not take you for the ghost of some 
murdered man, risen from the dead, may I never 
break brown bread again! But, in tlie name of won- 
der, what does all this mean V* 

" Mean!" said Moses, as coolly as possible; "why, 
it means that Vve got somethin' to tell you, about — 
you know what — and somethin', I guess, '11 make 
you stare a darn'd sight wuss than you due now!'' 

" But tell me first what that awful face of yours 
means, and how you came by it ?" 

" My awful face!" echoed Moses ; " why. Squire, 
1 didn't know my &ce was so much more awful than 
common. 1 kindy slipt as I come into the room, and 
hit my nose agin' the floor, and it bled a little — may 
be there's some blood on my face ; I haint looked at 
it sence." 
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The words were scarcely out of Moses' mouth, 
when Talbot was seized with the same irresistible 
dispositioD to laugh. He looked again, and louder 
and more vehement became his bursts and his con- 
vulsions. He threw himself on a chair and would 
have laughed till the cock crew for daylight, if Mo- 
ses had not, with a countenance half sorrowful and 
half angry, said — 

" Wa-al, wa-al, 1 hope youll be as churk^ Squire, 
when you Ve hear'n the privacy Pve got to tell you." 

Talbot grew serious as suddenly as he bad become 
so gay. He snatched a light, and beckoned Moses 
to follow him to his study. The reader will eaaly 
imagine the purport of their conference. After an 
hour of the most tedious suspense, the young ladies 
heard them descending the stairs, and congratulated 
themselves that they would now learn the secret, the 
mystery, from Talbot, as they heard the front door 
close on their visitor. They were far from being 
inclined to make sport of the late scene, when they 
saw the altered expression of his countenance.-*- 
Neither of them had the courage to ask him a ques- 
tion upon the subject. 

" Go to bed, girls," said he, carelessly ; " I have 
some business abroad— I shall return to breakfast 
Pleasant dreams, my love — lock the door after me, 
sister" — and before they could recover from their 
suspense, they heard him galloping off at full speed. 

"That is very pretty, certainly,^' said Elizabeth; 
** to go away in that style; without telling us a word 
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of this grand secret of Mosea' — and then to go with- 
out offering the least excuse !'' 

" Or asking permission of yow/' said Mary Talbot. 
"Never mind, my dear; you will be married, you 
know, next week, and then you will have it in your 
power to make him behave as he ought. He will 
'need a great deal of reformation, and you must make 
him an obedient husband, for he certainly is a very 
unceremonious lover.'' 

"No such thing! you know he is the most atten- 
tive, most devoted, most amiable lover that ever ex- 
isted P' 

" And always in the right, of course. Well, hea- 
ven help the blind. . But let us to bed. If you are 
going to give me a catalogue of his perfections, 1 
prefer to hear it on my pillow, for it will help put me 
to sleep/' 
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CHAPTER VI. 

The major-general of the division, a gallant and 
determined officer, to whom the governor had con- 
fided the high duty of maintaining the supremacy of 
the la\x^ and the authority of the courts of justice, 
was absent from home, attending a court-martial at 
some thirty miles distance, and not expected to return 
until the very evening before the session of the court 
was to begin. There had been no apprehension en- 
tertained, since the governor's proclamation conven- 
ing the legislature, of any obstruction to the admin- 
istration of justice by the highest tribunal in the 
commonwealth, and not only was it agreed among 
the leading friends of government, when the general 
left them, that no such emergency would in all pro- 
bability occur, but on this very evening a private 
meeting of some twenty of them, at which Talbot 
was present, had unanimously agreed that there was 
not the least occasion for taking any extraordinary 
measures of precaution. When, therefore, after his 
long and severe cross-examination of; Moses Bliss, 
Talbot extracted the whole secret, and was con- 
vinced that a movement of the insurgents was to be 
made, he promptly resolved that he would see the 
major-general by the time the sun rose the next 
morning. Affecting therefore to treat the whole at 
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. fair as a coinage of Shays's, and not worthy of seri- 
ous notice, he hurried Moses away, and when he 
saw him, as he placed his own foot in the stirrup, 
close the door of his tavern, he sprang into his saddle 
and rode off on his mission, with the same stem feel- 
ing that he would have formerly mounted his horse 
and put himself at the head of his regiment to march 
against the enemy. 

" The daring traitors! deluded fools! now we must 
cru^h them!'' he repeated to himself, as he dashed 
out of the village ; " my life upon it, that reckless, 
hopeless Harry Eustace is at the bottom of this trea- 
son!" The reflection brought the sister freshly to his 
memory, and with a passing regret that such an angel 
should have such a devil for a brother, he continued 
for a long time to muse on her and his approaching 
nuptials. " She has but one fault," thought he, "and 
that is more than half a virtue. She loves that 
worthless brother of her's so well that she will be- 
lieve nothing of his misdeeds. Angelic creature! 1 
will never distress her by alluding to the subject again. 
She deserves to be entirely happy, and never shall a 
cloud of care or anxiety cross her brow, if I can pre- 
vent it But, for him ! let him beware how he pro- 
vokes me further! If he makes himself obnoxious to 
the laws, 1 will myself invoke their utmost vengeance 
CD his head. Yes! even if his sister, my own adored 
Elizabeth, should entreat me on her knees, I would 
pureue him to the last penalty df justice!^' Without 
adverting to the inconsistency of this threat with his 
yimious vows to do all solely with a view to her 
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happiness, he congratulated himself on his preference 
of public duty to private feeling, and voted himsdf 
another Junius Brutus as he made this resolution. 

The necessity of the most impenetrable secrecy in 
the arrangements, and of caution in avoiding every- 
thing that could alarm the other party, induced him 
to adopt some finesse in communicating with the 
general. They had, some time before, conferred 
fully on the subject, and had agreed on the outline of 
the plan to be pursued, in case of a movement by 
the insurgents. His first object was to see and speak 
with him, as if by accident, and without exciting the 
attention of any of the other party, who were con- 
stantly on the watch, by unsuspected spies, to gain 
the earliest intelligence of the designs of their anta- 
gonists. Alighting at the tavern, therefore, at which 
he knew the general and the court-martial were to 
be found, ho called for one of the least conspicuous 
of the members, an officer formerly in his own regi- 
ment, on whom he could rely, and informed him that 
he must bring him to speak with the general forth- 
with, without its being known to any other person in 
the house, and all in five minutes, at the outside. 

"Why, Colonel Talbot," said Major Tripp, "1 
don't know how to set about it. The gin'ral is fast 
asleep — it's only four o'clock, and the worst of it is, 
he is in the ^ big room,' surrounded by a dozen other 
officers, and we're all obleged to get sleep as we can 
catch it It's ten to one, but they are half of *em 
awake." 

" No matter, Tripp, see him I must, and you must 
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bring him to me in this very room here in four mi* 
nutes. You have lost one minute aheady by your 



excuses/' 



The major had been a captain in Talbot's regi- 
ment, and accustomed to obey his peremptory orders 
when they were much more difficult and far more 
hazardous than this, without replying. As he went 
up stairs, however, to call the general, he was sorely 
perplexed how he should manage it '^I'll tell him 
nothing about it, till he asks,'' said he to himself; 
" that will look more nat'ral — for he was wide awake 
when the landlord called me, and I'll take dam'd 
good care to wake him up when 1 go back, if he's 
got to sleep agin." 

He was saved that trouble, for the general imme- 
diately demanded what the alarm was ? 

" Ob, nothin' at all," said Tripp, " on'y Col. Tal- 
bot stopped here just now, and as he can't git a bed 
or don't want to sleep, he says he'll have us all stir- 
ring airly this mornin'. I wish ralely, gin'ral, you'd 
go down and see if you can't keep him quiet; for 
what with muskeeters and bugs, I'm without any 
sleep so far to-night." 

He accompanied this observation with such signi- 
ficant gestures and winks, while he stood at the gen- 
eral's bed-side, with his back to the others, that there 
could be no mistaking his signs. The general told 
the major he had better go to bed, and saying that 
he would go down and see to it himself, huddled on- 
his clothes and descended to the room where Talbot 
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was pacing up and down to prevent himself from 
falling asleep. 

Their consultation was brief, after Talbot had lud 
before him the information which he had received of 
the daring project of the insurgents. They agreed 
that it must be met with force, must be resisted and 
crushed, at all hazards. They ran over the names 
of the ofticcrs in the division, in whom they could 
confide, and it was at once resolved that those of 
them who were present should be, at the earliest 
possible hour in the morning, initiated into the plan 
of operations, and furnished with secret orders to 
march, with those of their difTerent corps that could 
be safely entrusted with the secret, to Springfield by 
sunrise on the day of the court's opening. It was 
further arranged that the court-martial should be ad- 
journed as soon as a sufHcient number of its mem- 
bers were let into the secret to carry the motion, and 
that the reason to be assigned should be the necessity 
of several of the members going liome to make pre* 
paratious to set off for Boston to take their seats in 
the legislature. The general also agreed to be at 
Springfield to issue such further orders as the emer- 
gency required, before twelve o'clock that same day. 

In thirty minutes afler their first salutation, Talbot 
was on horseback, and returned in time to break- 
fast as gaily with his sister and his betrothed, as if 
nothing had happened. He amused himself with 
their conjectures upon the nature of the business that 
could call him forth a whole night, and some real or 
pretended pouting was indulged by Elizabeth, becaiue 
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he would not frankly disclose it. She even insisted 
on knowing. 

"Oh ! if you do www/, I must confess,'' said he, 
gravely. " The real business then that called mie 
forth, and in which 1 have been employed, was no- 
thing less than to meditate by moonlight and blessed 
starlight on your peerless beauty ! and that 1 am ready 
to maintain and prove, if you doubt it.^' 

" Go ! false man — pretender ; I will never, more 
believe a word you say," said she ; " but 1 must go 
home — will you walk with me to the gate ?" 

" No! I will not, for you shall not go;" but the 
lady insisted, that she had various domestic affairs 
which required her attention ; and her lover, of 
course obeyed, arid as in duty bound, escorted her to 
the gate, beyond which it was not agreeable for him, 
of late, to pass. They talked of nothing but their ap- 
proaching marriage, and as the Subject, at the best, 
was somewhat threadbare, we omit their conversa- 
tion, and pass on with our history. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

O.VE of the most s'mgular features in the history of 
those troubles of the year '86, was the quiet and se- 
crecy with which the popular movements, as well as 
those of the friends of the. government, were pre- 
pared. It may perhaps be traced in a degree to the 
characteristic caution and ingenuity of the people, 
improved by the practice they had not long before 
had, in planning resistance to their former govern- 
ment, lie that as it may, the only intelhgence which 
HMchod the friends of the government, on this occa- 
sion, was that communicated by the means we have 
just related. The major-general set about his prepa- 
rations to raise from twelve to fifteen hundred men; 
without going to his pillow again, although more than 
one of his trusty officers, as they were let into the se- 
cret, declared that it would be utterly impossible to 
bring out more than five hundred men, in so short a 
time as remained, to say nothing of the danger of 
alarming the suspicions of their adversaries, by such 
extraordinary activity and despatch as would be 
requisite. At the same time, they one aind all 
avowed themselves ready to face, with that force 
only, the double and triple numbers which the insur- 
gents would probably have on the ground. They 
saw and felt that they had a common stake in the 
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event of this bold struggle against law and order, or, 
as many of them believed, this deep conspiracy 
against the constitution and the commonwealth. The 
difficulties that were started, formidable as they 
might have appeared to others, so far from startling 
General Shepard, only served to make him the more 
active and determined. 

As the members of the court-martial, who openly 
or secretly favoured the cause of the insurgents, were 
also anxious to return home to help forward the 
rising, the motion to adjourn for a fortnight was unani- 
mously^ agreed to at its opening; and the general 
having issued his secret orders to those present, who 
could be relied on, hurried on to Springfield, and 
before he dined that day had despatched confidential 
subalterns to every known friend of the government, 
in command of a regiment, throughout his division, 
with the same orders to them. The intervening Sab- 
bath was not so strictly observed, but that hundreds of 
men who could be depended on, were warned, as they 
were idling about ^^ between meetings,'^ to be and 
appear, armed and equipped as the law directed, with 
twenty-four rounds of ball cailridges, at Springfield, 
on the next Tuesday morning at early sunrise. Those 
who thus received the monition, did not profit as 
much as usual, by the aflernoon sermon. 

So secretly was the whole affair conducted, that 
the insurgent leaders, who had taken some pains to 
watch the motions of their opponents, had no suspi- 
cion of what was going forward for their reception. 
Not the slightest idea of any opposition to their de- 
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signs had occurred to the mass of them, until, as they 
began to pour into the skirts of the village about an 
hour afler sunrise, the news was brought to them that 
General S., with two or three hundred men, had 
taken possession of the court-house, and had posted 
seven or eight hundred more, at different command* 
ing positions in the vicinity. It was at the same time 
announced, that the judges had arrived, and the court 
was to open at nine o'clock, under this military pro- 
tection. 

The insurgents were confounded I As their num- 
bers rapidly increased, their amazement gave place 
to the most violent rage and menaces. Mortified and 
exasperated at being thus foiled and outwitted ^some 
of them, uneasy at the prospect of being called on to 
answer for their late proceedings at Northampton, 
the assemblage was soon thrown into the wildest 
commotion. Their secret council of leaders, who 
were as ignorant as themselves of the march which 
their adversaries were stealing upon them, had not 
arrived at their parade ground. Eustace and one or 
two of his chosen friends were on their way down, 
from the borders of Berkshire, where they had been 
to summon their adherents to turn out with all their 
strength. They were expected every instant, but, in 
the mean time no one appeared to know what was 
to be said or done. 

At length, Adonijah Nash, after a brief consulta- 
tion with Captain Shays, who was distantly related 
to his wife's sister^s husbsind, mounted a -large pile of 
stones which happened to lie convenient « and throw- 
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jng his hat down with Demosthenian vehemence, 
bawled out with all the strength of his lungs, ^^ ^Ten- 
tion the hull !^^ and the sound of his voice at once 
stilled the waves of popular indignation. ^' Hush ! 
hush I" said a hundred of the multitude at once; 
'^ less hear what cap'n 'Nijer's got to say!" The 
captain then proceeded — 

" Feller-citizens and feller-sogers ! We are ass- 
emb-led for tu defind your rights, and the rights of the 
people of Mass-a-chu-setts. Feller-citizens for tu put 
down the tie-rannical tie-ranny of our reulers, we 
must exart every narve. We have a host of friends 
on the march, from every Comer of Old Hampshire, 
and 1 guess a few from old Barkshire. The tyrants 
that hev' oppressed us till we are no longer able to 
stand under it, hev' gone and took poss-ess-ion of the 
court-house. Will you submit to such audacious tie- 
ranny ? Feller-citizens, are you ready to be slaves ? 
If you are, you'd as good's go and jine Gin'ral Shep- 
ard !" 

The deep silence and attention which had thus far 
pervaded the whole multitude, was suddenly broken. 
Shrieks of applause^ cries of " Hurra for liberty" — 
" Freedom for ever" — " Darn gin'ral Shepard and 
all his men" — " Come, let's chuse officers — let's pa- 
rade" — " No, let's march right down upon 'em," and 
so on, were issuing from all points, and the uproar 
was becoming as universal as before. Adonijah 
again succeeded, by his significant gestures, in gain- 
ing their attention, and went on : 

" Feller-citizens, for tu due the great work we hev* 
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in hand, we must hav' a head, and we must then 
'pint other officers, accordin' to law. I therefore 
nomouate, for capting or commander of this'ere com- 
pany, or regiment, or what ever you call it — I nom- 
onate Capting Daniel Shays, late capting in the 
continental army." 

Acclamations, shouts, firing of guns, yells that 
struck the stars, gave signal that Daniel Shays 
was the man of the people's choice. Three grand 
hurrahs set the seal upon it- They waited for him 
to step forward, but the captain had modestly step- 
ped aside, while the question was putting, and was 
found under the shade of a large apple-tree in an ad- 
joining field, where a warm friend of the cause had 
erected a temporary bar, and was retailing " gin and 
sperrits at tuppence a glass." There a self-appointed 
committee of thirteen announced to him, as he drank 
off his liquor, and before he had time to swallow a 
draught of water, the fact of his appointment. 

" Capting Daniel Shays," said one of them, " we 
your feller-citizens and feller-sogers, hav' jest made 
chice of you, the said Daniel Shays, to be their cap- 
ting and commander-in-chief, accordin' to law, and 
to be obeyed and respected accordingly. . Do you 
accept the office. " The speaker was no less or more 
than Hezekiah Brindle. The captain forgot his 
draught of water, and hesitatingly said, as he pulled 
off his hat and scratched his head, 

" Wa-al, now, ye see, this is quite onexpected to 
me; I wish you'd a chused a better man." 

" Wa-al so we should," said Hezekiah, " but we 
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didn't know where to look for him ; so you see, cap- 
ting, you Ve got to sarve, as you 'greed to, you know." 

The captain made no reply to this speech, but hur- 
ried forward to make his speech. Hezekiah lingered 
a moment behind, to speak with the retailer of re- 
freshments, of whom he was in fact the dormant 
partner. 

" 'Neezer, did cap'n Dan pay for that 'are glass ?" 

"No, I ruther guess not," said 'Neezer, hanging 
his head in confusion. 

".Well, now, 1 tell ye what it is, old feller," said 
Hezekiah, " if you don't keep a brighter look-out than 
that 'are comes tu, you darn'd fool, I'll never go in 
partnerships with you agin, not to hunt skunks. — 
D'you ax him for't when we dismiss, or I'll make 
you lose it out o' your own pocket. Ye see, I know 
just ezackly how many small glasses there is in the 
cag, for I measured it last night, and if there's any 
short, you've got to make it up, d'ye hear?" 

" Oh, don' you fret your gizzard, Kye Brindle ! 
you go 'long and 'tend to your millertary ; 1 guess 
there won't be many glasses lackin'," he added in a 
whisper, " for I've tipt in one quart o' water a'ready, 
jest to make up for wasteage." 

" By gosh ! hev' ye ?" said Kye, his eyes gleaming 
with delight; "well done! you aint quite sich a darn'd 
fool, after all, as 1 took you for. If you git a chance, 
jest tip in another, 'fore it gits too 'tarnal low. I must 
go — there, the cap'n's got up on the pile o' stones to 
return thanks.'^ 

By the time that dignitary had finished his prefa« 
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tofy hemming and hawing, Hezekiah reached the 
spot, and had the satisfaction of listening to the fol- 
lowing expression of the captain's gratitude and sen- 
sibility for the honour done him. It is since asce^ 
tained to have been premeditated, wtuch may account 
for the elegance of the diction. 

" Fellow-citizens and fellow-soldiers ! 1 return you 
my best thanks for the honour you have this day con- 
ferred upon me, in electing me to be your captain 
and commander in chief. 1 had no idee you would 
a' done sich a thing, or 1 might have been better pre- 
pared to express my feelins." ['He be darn'd,' mut- 
tered Hezzy to himself; ' he knew it a month aga'] 
" I except the office, and 1 shall due my best endea- 
vours to discharge the duties thereof accordin' to law. 
We have a solemn job before us — tu reform and tu 
redress the grievances of the good people of this com- 
monwealth; and 1 motion that we now mutally 
pledge our lives and fortins and sacred honours to 
one another, never to lay down arms till we've 'com- 
plished that glorious task. Fellow-citizens, please 
to signify'' 

In what manner the multitude were about to be 
requested to signify, is not known ; for the word had 
no sooner escaped from the valiant commander's lips, 
than three unanimous hurrahs, like the voice of many 
waters, rent the air. Then every firelock that would 
go off, was discharged in honour of the event, and 
thus was the renowned Captain Shays saluted Impe- 
rator. The wild uproar reached the tympanum of 
an old octogenarian lady who lived near the spot. 
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and at the moment was sitting in a back room at her 
knitting. Such was her irrevocable deafness, that she 
had not heard the sound of a human voice for more 
than fifteen years ; but the vibration of the shouts of 
the muhitude disturbed her nerves. In her conster- 
nation, she dropped a whole row of stitches, and 
cried out, "Massy on us, that's an 'arthquake ! It's 
a judgment on the wickedness of the land !" She 
threw herself on her knees and began to pray that 
the Lord would, in his wrath, remember mercy! The 
old lady believed it to her dying day, and from thence- 
forth always attended meeting regularly, although 
she could not catch a word of the services. But she 
often dbserved that " she'd got so that she could tell 
by her feelings whether or no it was a good sarmon." 
And she finally arrived at such perfection, like those 
blind people who, it is said, have been able to distin- 
guish colour by their sense of touch, that she could ' 
at once pronounce whether the preacher's discourse 
was orthodox or not. On one occasion, a preacher, 
who was secretly inclined to Unitarianism, supplied 
her regular minister's place, and before he had pro- 
ceeded far, the pious old woman got up from her seat 
and tottered out of the house in high indignation, 
saying to herself when she had got outside, that she 
would not " sit and hear such a preacher as that, for 
she could see, plain enough, he wan't a rale author- 
dox, old-feshioned preacher, she knew by his looks.^' 
As no one took the pains to correct the old lady's 
idea of the earthquake, she died in the steadfast be- 
lief that there was a shaking of the earth on that 
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eventful day. She would rock herself by the hoar io 
her arm-chair^ and repeat to herself every three 
minutes, ^ Oh 1 that 1 should have lived to behold 
that great 'arthquake. The Lord is angry with his 
people. It is a great sign and a solemn warning to 
sinners." We may thus observe how careful we 
should all be in assigning motives to the wise Provi- 
dence that governs the universe : and having thus ex- 
tracted a deep moral. from this digression, we retura, 
with a lighter conscience, to our history. 

Captain Shays was not long in exchanging his old 
gun for his continental sword, and he mounted his 
continental cocked hat, which he had also taken care 
to have within a convenient distance, amidst the 
cheers of his httle army. He placed himself in front, 
with a military air, which showed that he had seen 
service. He drew out the line, and the mass, which 
but a few minutes before appeared to mock at all at- 
tempts at discipline, began to assume some shape 
and appearance of a modern regimental muster of 
militia infantry. The captain counted them off into 
companies, and directed them to choose their offi- 
cers. There was the utmost difficulty in finding can- 
didates for the different posts, as those who were 
looked upon as the fittest, by their station and talents 
to command, nearly all preferred to remain in the 
ranks. They knew that, in a certain event, their dis- 
tinction as officers might subject them to exemplary 
punishment, as ring-leaders. The consequence was, 
that the moment any ambitious individual was found 
willing to accept, he was instantly elected. Kye 
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Srindle, who was delighted with the sport, observed 
^t *^ he did'nt know, 'pon the hull, but 'twas the 
best way, to put in them for officers that wanH good 
far nothin' for privates." While the by-standers were 
kughing at his conceits, it was announced by the 
comniander-in-chier, ^^ Hezekiah Brindle was chose 
uisign of the fourth company!" 

** What!" exclaimed Hezekiah, " wa-al neow, 1 
should like to know whose plaguy work that is! 
That 'are's some of your 'tarnal dueins, ike Kna{^! 
1 won't hev' nothin' to due with it ; 1 don't kneow 
Uw ABC on't You might jest as well put me in 
Governor !" 

The company loudly insisted that Kye should ac- 
cept the office, and threatened to put him in Captain 
at once, if he did not. Kye swore " by Gosh I" and 
several other * pretty oaths that were not dangerous,' 
that if they did, he'd go right straight home. The com- 
mander4n-chief, seeing a perturbation taking place in 
the ranks of the fourth company, and hearing Heze* 
kiah's querulous tones, came up to inquire ^' what was 
to pay V 

^To pay ! why, I guess there'll be a good deal 
to pay Tore I go to exceptin' this insign 1" 

Ten — twepty — forty voices instantly proclaimed 
that Kye was chosen, and begged that he might be 
made to sarve. Hez, who was only shamming mo- 
desty, and waiting to be urged, said, " Well, capting, 
what do you say about the biz'ness?" 

" What do 1 say ? I say that you ought to sarve, 
and you ought to be proud of the honour, that's what 
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1 say! And 1 say fiirder — ^1 think you^U make 'em a 
fust-rate insign ; you on'y want a little experence. 
Experence, 1 can tell ye, is more'n half the battle in 
these military matters. What would Gin'ral Wasb- 
inten a-done d'ye 'spose, if he had^nt never had no 
experence V* 

The ensign^s heart leapt up for joy at the compa- 
rison. ^^ Well, cap'n, seein' you think so, J ^spose I 
must take it, but it^s ^tarnal hard luck after all« you 
may depend." 

He doffed his new wool hat, and standing out in 
front, proceeded to return his thanks in a neat and 
appropriate speech. 

'' Feller-officers and feller-sogers, 1 don't thank ye \ 
for the honour youVe done me in Mectin' me your in- | 
sign, but as there ain't no help {ot\ Vl\ except the 
office, and due the best I can ; if I donH come up to 
your expectations, I guess you won't be much disap- 
pointed, and so ye see, we might as well say nothin' 
more about it.'^ — Great applause, of course. 

By the time these hasty attempts at organization 
had ended, the troops were becoming impatient to 
distinguish themselves, by displaying their numbers 
to the enemy. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

In the mean timet Talbot, having assisted in post- 
ing the troops, and making the necessary dispositions 
to repel an attack, if one should be hazarded by the 
insurgents, had returned home, where he found his 
betrothed — she having been persuaded to remain all 
night with his sister, as he had not come to escort 
her to her own house. They were waiting breakfast 
for him, and wondering most specially what had be- 
come of him, and what the military parade, of which 
they had a partial view from the upper windows, 
could possibly mean. As they knew it was not a 
training day, they were puzzling each other with a 
hundred conjectures upon the subject, one of which 
came pretty near the mark. 

As he entered the room in his uniform, and covered 
with dust, they ran eagerly up to him, to inquire why 
he was thus equipped, and what was the meaning of 
all the commotion in the village ? 

"Oh! not much,'' said he carelessly ; "these vil- 
lanous insurgents are at their old tricks again, and 
we have called out the militia of this division, to 
protect the court from their insults, that's all." 

Elizabeth Eustace thought of her brother, who was 
probably amongst them, and turned pale. " Ah !'' 
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cried she faintly, '' but 1 feared it, I had a pcesend- 
ment of it last evening. Ah me, another civil war so 
soon !" , 

" My dearest Elizabeth," cried her lover, snatch- 
ing her hand, ^'give yourself no alarm, not the 
slightest uneasiness on that subject. It is to prevent 
a civil war, and not to make one, that we have ral- 
lied our forces There will be no bloodshed. These 
foolish rebels will disperse quietly, as soon as they 
see our troops and dispositions, depend on it, and 
I really believe we shall never see or hear of them 
again." 

^^ No, no ! you do not hope it yourself; and besides, 
I have seen and heard so many strange things of late! 
such bitter threats — such — ^but 1 must not speak of 
it" 

"Why, Lizzy," said he, laughing, "you would 
make me suspect that you are almost as deep in the 
plots and conspuracies of these madmen as that bq)e^ 
ful brother of yours." 

" Come, come, sir, not one word in disparagement 
of my brother, or you wall have a quarrel with me. 
He may have some faults, but 1 will not allow you 
to dwell upon them." 

" Ten thousand pardons, fair lady, 1 forgot myself; 
but he is so constantly in the habit of abusing me, 
that 1 think it is confounded hard 1 can't be allowed 
to pay him back a little of his own coin. However, 
I'll say no more, since you frown so terribly!" 

EUzabeth smiled faintly, and fell into a train of 
melancholy musing. Her lover, whose thoughts were 
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upon the scene he had just left, as much as upon his 
adored, was also silent. When the breakfast was 
ended, Mary Talbot remarked it to them, and rallied 
them briskly upon it. She pronounced them two of 
the stupidest people she had ever known, and de- 
clared that she did not desire the acquaintance of 
any such persons. 

" My dear sister," cried Talbot, gaily, "don't you 
perceive that you are the cause of it. You might 
have known that v^e were only waiting for you to 
disappear, to speak on interesting subjects. But, 
no," he added, as his sister offered to go ; " 1 am jest- 
ing — ^1 must begone ; the court-house bell is ringing, 
and 1 leave this melancholy damsel with you ; take 
good care of her, and stir not forth, either of you, till 
1 come to dinner ;'' and so saying, he hastily put on 
his sword again, and took a, tender leave of both. 
Elizabeth turned away her head to hide a tear, as 
she thought of the danger he was so eager to en- 
counter, and all his assurances that he was only going 
to plead a cause did not suffice to quiet her agitation. 

"1 know it is not so,'' said she, to Mary Talbot, 
as he left them alone ; " people do not put on swords 
to plead causes! He is going there for sQinething very 
different ; do you not see it ?" said she, with a tremu- 
lous voice, to her intended sister-in-law. 

" Well, my dear," said she, with the utmost cool- 
ness, " since you will take such a pleasure in making 
yourself miserable, I will assist you, for once, and to 
tell you the truth, 1 believe he is going for something 
very different from what he says. But I know he 
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will go, in spite of all even you and /could say, and 
so we may as well wait for the event, before we be- 
gin our lamentations." 

'^ Ah,^ cried Elizabeth, in a reproachful tone, ^'how 
can you speak so unfeelingly of your brother^s daj> 
ger ? No, no, pardon me ! you do feel as much anxie- 
ty at this moment as 1 do myself; I should rather ask 
you how you can thus command your feelings ? how 
it is that you do not betray the slightest emotioD 
when I know your heart is a prey to the liveliest 
apprehensions ?" 

^' Indeed, my dear child, you donH know any such 
thing. What is all my philosophy good for, which 
you and Frank teaze me so much about, if I cannot 
make use of it on an occasion like this ? It is not 
very philosophical to grieve before-hand fin* calami- 
ties which may never happen. Jt is not my way, at 
least. I love you none the less for your amiable 
weakness in that particular, but, truly, 1 do not see 
the use of it. Why, how did you behave when your 
father and brother went to the wars V^ 

"Oh, heavens! don^t speak of that scene! 1 be- 
lieve I was out of my senses for some weeks ; 1 can 
scarcely recollect anything that took place for a 
month afterwards !" 

" For shame! you were but a child then, however, 
or I would not forgive you. Now, when Frank took 
leave of me to join the army — though I will confess 
that if he had died at home I could not have survived 
it, at least 1 hope not, for he was the only one of our 
family left to me — yet when he came to Aunt Gore^ 
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to bid us good-by, so far from shedding tears and 
making a scene, I was in very tolerable spirits. 1 
recollect 1 was even a little mischievous, and I told 
bin), as he held my hand at parting, that 1 supposed 
there was no need of giving him a caution not to ex- 
pose himself to danger more than he could help I 
And when he gave me a sharp pinch for the insinua- 
tion, and said, ^< You shall read of me in the first list 
of those who distinguish themselves in battle, if 1 am 
there,^' 1 charged him to recollect his promise, and 
to make the name of Talbot as terrible as it was in 
the days of Joan of Arc !" 

^^ And what said he ? did he not reproach you bit- 
terly for your levity ?" 

^^Oh, no! on the contrary, he applauded me for my 
behaviour, and swore a round oath that 1 must be a 
lineal descendant of that famous old soldier! and so 
we bade farewell." 

^' Is it possible 1 But afterwards, when you heard 
that he was killed at that cruel affair at l^onmouth ?" 

^^ Ah ! 1 cannot give you the faintest idea of what 
my feelings were when 1 first heard that horrible 
news. The face of the world changed to my view 
in a moment. 1 hated, absolutely hated it, and the 
light of the sun 1 abhorred above all other things. 
But in a day or two came also the report of his gal- 
lant behaviour — that, after having one horse killed 
under him, he had mounted a second, though badly 
hurt, and finally fell covered with twenty glorious 
wounds. Shall 1 confess it ? this news consoled me 
to such a degree that 1 shed not another tear ; in fact, 
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deep as my sorrow was, 1 became, to the utter asto- 
nishment of my dear aunt, perfectly calm. Poor, 
dear aunt ! she did not know what to make of it, and 
began to tremble for my reason. But 1 assure you, 
1 was quite in my right mind." 

^'J cannot comprehend it, any more than your 
aunt did,^^ said Elizabeth ; '' and a brother too that 1 
verily believe you love ten times better than your- 
self!" 

^^ 1 hope I dO} twenty times better, for there are few 
such brothers in the world, let me tell you, if it wonU 
make you too proud of your future husband. But 
what will you say if I teil you, since 1 am in the pra- 
ting mood this morning, that though 1 had thus dried 
my tears, yet when, a few days after, the joyful news 
came, in a letter to me from himself, that he was still 
alive — ^that he was sufficiently recovered from his 
wounds to give me an account of his miraculous es- 
cape — when he related the particulars of his horse 
having been shot under him, and of his having been 
trampled under foot by the British cavalry ; of your 
father's rallying his regiment to rescue their major; 
of your brother's leading the charge with such impe- 
tuous daring ; of your poor father's having his foot 
carried away by the cannon-ball, while he was retir- 
ing from the field, after the rescue was accomplished 
— then, then indeed I wept! Grood heavens! wept! 
1 was for three days drowned in tears. I was as 
mere a child as ever existed. And even at this day, 
as you may see, I am not so hard-hearted as you 
think roe." 
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She smiled through her tears, as she said it, and 
Elizabeth warmly embraced her. As she did so, she 
could not help saying, that she had never seen her 
dear friend look so like an angel before. 

^^ 1 do not exactly take the force of the compli- 
cnent, my dear,'' said Mary Talbot, with her accus- 
Lomed quiet tone, ''as 1 have never yet seen an 
etngel !" 

^' Ah ! there again, you will spoil all,^^ said Eliza- 
beth ; '' yoiv should not speak so lightly of those 
things. But speaking of your faults, do you know 
that you have one great one, which you ought to cor- 
rect, my dear Mary ?" 

'' It must be great indeed, when you take the 
liberty to tell me of it so plainly. Pcay what is 
it?" 

^'That you are so unsusceptible of love! that 
purest, noblest, most delightful emotion of which the 
human heart is .capable," 

Mary Talbot, who was prepared to laugh at what 
she had expected to be a lively sally of Elizabeth's, 
DOW turned away her face, and while she tried to 
stammer out some reply, felt that never was accusa« 
tion more unfounded. If her friend had known all 
the painful meditations which one misplaced attach* 
ment had caused her, she would not have easily for* 
given herself for this allusion to the subject. But 
when Mary Talbot had ended with " fie upon love; 
let us go into the garden, and see my neglected flowi 
ers," it would have required a keener eye than Eli- 
sabeth Eustace's, to detect the current of her thoughts, 
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She suddenly grew moody, and only spoke wbea 
spoken to, and not always then. 

Elizabeth, seeing John, the old gardener and groom 
of the establishment, suddenly cried out, ^^ Let us 
despatch John to the court-house, to see whether 
Frank is really there or not !" " As you please," 
was the quiet reply of the other ; and John being 
summoned, declared that there '^ wam't no need of 
his goin', for he'd jest come from there, and the 
^squire was making a first-rate speech to the court. 
1 tell you what, Miss,^^ said he to Elizabeth, ^'it 
would a-done your heart good to hear how he did go 
on !'* 

'^ Oh! she has heard much finer speeches from him 
than any he ever made in court, John,^' said Mary 
Talbot. John, however, who did not precisely take 
the joke, stoutly maintained that that was ^^ unposa- 
ble." 

" What was it about, John ?" inquired Eliza- 
beth. 

^'That great case o^ Goodtitle agin Holdon. 
You've beam on't afore, 1 'spose,'* replied John, 
with a grin. 

" Well, what did he say upon it ?^ asked she, with 
a sly look at her companion. 

" Well, 1 did'nt understand a great sight on't," re- 
plied John, very innocently, ** but what I did, was 
grand, 1 tell ye ! and then the court-house looked s6 
curi's, filled chock full of guns and bagganuts. You 
never seed anything so 'tamal out o' the way as it 
all looked, when you come to look at it,' 
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John^s report of the sights he had seen was partly 
correct The learned and venerable chief-justice, 
himself, many years afterwards remarked, that it was 
one of the most imposing scenes he had ever wit- 
nessed. On all sides, the walls of the court-room . 
were bristling with bayonets ; a deeper solemnity 
than usual pervaded the crowded audience, and when 
Talbot rose, and laying his sword aside, opened his 
speech with an eloquent allusion to the deplorable 
cause of those unwonted attendants on the ministers 
of justice, there were many of the sturdy hands that 
held those bayonets, raised to brush away a starting 
tear. He observed, that it was to the bravery and 
patriotism of those citizens who stood ranged around 
them^ that they were all indebted for the privilege of 
welcoming the court to that ancient and hitherto un- 
molested seat of justice. He hoped that the court 
would not be induced to shorten their session on ac- 
count of the ancient maxim, that ^^ Siknt leges inter 
arma,'*'^ a maxim which, in fact, was then and there 
most memorably refuted. The military array, the 
martial columns which surround us, are invoked to 
the aid of justice, he said, '^ to enabje her to hear, not 
to drown the voice of her suppliants ; not to overawe, 
but to guard her ministers, while they pronounce her 
decrees." 

He was just concluding the statement of his points, 
when the sheriff stepped forward to announce to the 
court, that a deputation from the insurgents was 
waiting at the door, and asked the pleasure of the 
court. The intelligence which had reached their 
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camp, of coDtemplated indictments against every man 
and boy who bad been concerned in the recent rkA 
at Northampton, had produced such commotion, that 
Captain Shays, although sorely perplexed on account 
of the absence of the secret council, had reluctantly 
consented to despatch an embassy of five special en- 
voys to the court, to forbid any such proceedings. 
Zeek Morehouse was the author of the false report, 
and it came to pass in this manner. 

Zeek had faithfully and sincerely promised his 
young mistress, that he never would have any moie 
to do with the disturbances, and would not join the 
insurgents, or the other party. But as soon as he 
learned what was gcnng forward, and that a thousand 
men were already collected to break up the sitting 
of the court, Zeek began to reason that his promise 
did not extend to his going to look at them, and he 
sallied forth, prepared to break his vow of neutrality, 
if circumstances absolutely required it. He was hur 
rying towards the court-house, when he heard a voice 
behind him call out sharply, ^^ Zeek, here, stop P^ and 
turning to see who ventured to address him so fiimi- 
liarly, who should greet his vision but Deacon Hop- 
kins, jogging along on a Rosinante, which, as it was 
rumoured, the crows had already come near carrying 
away alive ! 

Ezekiel had a presentiment that the fracture of the 
deacon^s windows, and the other enormities commit* 
ted against him on the day of the Northampton af- 
feir, would become the subject of their conversation, 
if he did not evade it, and be instantly began to talk 
to the deacon about his nag. 
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** Why, deacoD, how-de-du ? 1 swon that 'are ain't 
the wust critter in Springfield, arter all, that youVe 
got there. How tarnationly he has picked up sen' 
spring. I s'pose you wouldnH swop him now for that 
mare we had on ye; and Til be dam'd if J don't think 
there ain't much odds betwixt 'em. I guess you 
wouldn't ax any boot, though, would ye, deacon V 

"That is none of your business, young man," said 
the deacon, sternly; "but 1 can tell you what is, 
though, and I guess you'll find it out to your cost, you 
scape-gallows. How come you to go to breakin' my 
winders there that day you was up at Northampton ? 
Don't you know that I can have you locked up in 
jail for five years for that scrape, eh ?" 

Zeek, nothing daunted by this threat, coolly ob- 
served that he guessed the deacon would have to 
prove it first ; " and if you come to that," said he, 
"I wa'n't within a mile o' your house when it hap- 
pened !'* 

** You little lyin' son of a gun," said the deacon, 
in high wrath, " didn't 1 see you with my own eyes ?" 

"Haw, haw, haw!" said Zeek, "why, jest now you 
said you wasn't to hum." 

The deacon was astounded at such impudence, 
and his passion was uncontrollable. He declared 
that he would have every one of the villains indicted 
— ^" the whole tolic on 'em" — and he would have jus- 
tice if he spent every farthing he was worth in the 
world. He at last, however, when his rage was ex- 
hausted, confessed that he did not know the names 
of quite all the offenders, and proposed to Zeek to 
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let him go free of punishment if he would disclose 
the names of all hb accomplices, and who set them 
on. 

^ Wa-al, what^ll ye give to know, now, deacon, in 
hard money, and cash on the nail ?" said Zeek, se- 
riously. 

'' 1 don't care a gra-dle about it," said the deacon, 
'* for 1 know all the ring-leaders^ut come, I don't 
care, V\\ give you four pence hap-ny if you'll tell me 
every livin' one on 'em." 

" Whew!" whistied Zeek, "that 'are's ruther low, 
deacon ; but I'll tell you what I'll due with ye— if 
you'll give two nine-pennies I'll tell ye the names on 
'em all." 

The deacon stood out some time for a ninepence, 
but finally rose to a ninepence and fourpence hap'ny. 
But Zeek was unyielding, and . the deacon finally 
took out the coin and held it up to Zeek's sight 
'* Now mind, Zeek," said the deacon, " you'll tell roe 
the names of every one, will ye ? and you'll tell who 
was the ringleader, and all about it ?" 

'^ Every name and all about it; I hope I may never 
draw the breath of life agin if I don't," said Zeek, 
solemnly, and eyeing the ninepences with the greedy 
devouring look that a famished beggar casts at a 
smoking surloin of roast beef. 

^ Wa-al, then, there's the ninepences," said the 
deacon, and stooping down, he placed them in the 
youth's itching palm. 

No sooner did he find the two pieces (^ coin within 
his grasp, than, springing away, like a bounding deer, 
Zeek cleared the nearest fence and called out to the 
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Stupified deacon, " Look-a-here, deacon ; I tell'd ye 
I'd due it, but I didn't say when, did 1 now V^ and 
shaking the silver in his hand, he retreated, leaving 
the church dignitary so near bursting with fury and ' 
revenge, that he could not utter a word. Ezekiel, 
doubly pleased with his spoil, as it was the reward of 
his ingenuity and came out of the deacon's pocket, 
pursued his course to the quarters of the insurgents, 
and resolved, on the way, that the deacon's plan of 
indicting all hands for breaking his windows might 
involve himself, and therefore he would give the alarm 
to the rioters, and let them look out for themselves 
and him in the best way they could* He reached 
the ground at the moment that Hezekiah Brindle 
had entered on the discharge of the duties of his new 
appointment. 

**Hellow, Kye Brindle," said he, in ignorance q^^ 
bis old friend's recent promotion, '' here, 1 want to 
tell you somethin'." 

"Who's that called me Kye Brindle ?" said the 
ensign indignantly ; '' let me hear it again, if he dare I" 

The delinquent was instantly pointed out to him, 
and Zeek, having pleaded his ignorance of his title 
as his excuse, and told him that he had great news 
to tell him, he in few words narrated the threats of 
the deacon, which, either from cunning or exaggera- 
tion, he made to include the whole party who had 
been concerned in the riot at Northampton. Heze- 
kiah, without losnng time by the etiquette of commu- 
nicating it to the commander-in-chief, at once re- 
quested silence, and announced that people had gone 
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down to the court-house already, to complain to the 
grand jury of every one of those who had anythii]g 
to do with the frolic at Northampton. 

Then rose a clamour from all sides, that might 
have stood a tolerable comparison with that which 
took place when the builders of Babel found that 
their original Welch had been split up into so roaay 
ancient and modern dialects. No two opinions cxh 
incided, and though all were fierce for action, the 
plan of operations was likely to be matter for a de- 
bate as long as a nsodern congressional farce of the 
same kind, if some inspired genius had not cried out 
to the commander-in-chief, ^^Send a committee of 
five to tell the court they'd better let it alone," and 
the captain, after great exertions, succeeded \n re- 
storing so much order that the question could be put. 
It was unanimously carried, and also that the cap- 
tain should nominate the deputies. They reached 
the door of the court-house, as before mentioned, 
just as Talbot had commenced discussing the law of 
his case. 

The sheriff, apologizing to the speaker for the in- 
terruption, inquired if it were the pleasure of thek 
honours to admit the deputation ? 

A brief consultation took place on the bench, and 
then the chief justice, without changing a feature^ 
and in his usual quiet tone, said to the sheriff, *^ Let 
them come in, of course ; Col. Talbot, be so good as 
to suspend your argument for a few minutes." He 
bowed, and turned round to reconnoitre the deputa- 
tion which had beea sent to represent the iosur- 
gents. 
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At the head of it, he was not a little surprised to 
see a young man who had been a lieutenant in his 
own regiment, and who was as much commended 
for his retiring modesty, as his bravery and coolness 
in battle. He was the son of a wealthy farmer, who 
had disinherited him for marrying contrary to his 
wishes, after his return from the army, and it was 
said that he had embraced the wildest agrarian 
principles. Three of the others he knew only by 
name and sight, as people of the lowest class, but 
the fifth was his old acquaintance, Ensign Brin- 
dle. Hezekiah^s dignity had undergone such an im- 
provement by his late accession to that honourable 
office, that Talbot was ready to burst into a loud 
laugh, as he saw the oreature^s air of assumed im- 
portance, and the imperturbable impudence which he 
wore in his carriage and countenance. 

The deputies advanced to the table, and the chair- 
man stood silent for a minute or two, evidently em- 
barrassed by the novelty of his situation. The chief 
justice mildly inquired, "if they had an3^hing to 
communicate to the court V^ The chairman then pro* 
ceeded, in a most respectful and even winning man- 
ner, to state that, " they were sent from the ^ people at 
arms,^ to represent to that honourable court, that it 
was the wish of the people that none of the indivi- 
duals who had been concerned in the late' difficulties 
in that county should be indicted, or if indicted, that 
they should not be tried, or in any way proceeded 
against^' '* Ye-es, that's it,'* said Ensign Brindle. 
The chairman added that, *^ it seemed to be oeces- 
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sary, to quiet the public mindt that their bonoun 
should give some kind of assurance to the people at 
arms, to that elkcU and if it were given, the peopte 
who made the request would ofier no obstruction to 
the court's proceeding with its other business.*^ He 
concluded with expressing his own respect ibr the 
court, and he had no doubt that his fellow-committee- 
men entertained the same feelings. 

'^ Sartin, sartin,^^ said the ensign, ^* every one on us 
jest the same.^^ He spoke so loud that be was heard 
over the whole room, and his manner produced a 
smile every where but on the bench. The chief jus- 
tice, without noticing it, and with the same mildness, 
though more tempered with dignity perhaps than 
usual, listened for a moment to the low conversation 
of his brethren, and then, instead of proceeding to 
read a lecture upon obedience to the laws, to men 
on whom it would have been so evidently wasted, 
replied in his most benignant tone, '* That the people 
at arms who had sent them, must be strangely mis- 
informed of the powers and jurisdiction of that court, 
if they supposed that it was competent for it to give 
directions either that bills of indictment should, or 
should not be found against any oflenders in the late 
unhappy disturbances. That neither was it proper or 
consistent with the duty or dignity of that court to 
give any intimatk>n or assurance whatever, with re- 
spect to the trial of any person that might be indicted, 
except the assurance, whifth the court requested them 
to convey to the misguided people from whom they 
came, that whoever might be indicted, and for what* 
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everoffeooe, the judges would ^execute the laws of 
the country according to their oaths, and administer 
justice in those cases, as in all oth^rs^ without fear, 
and without favour." Then bowing to them, to sig- 
nify that their conference was at an end, he request- 
ed Talbot to proceed with the argument. 

1 tell ye what," said Ensign Brindle to himself, 

there ainH any great deal o^ scare about you^ old 
feller, is there ? That 'are was pretty slick, if 1 know 
anything about goose-grease. But less see what our 
spokesman's got to say back agin." 

The modest chairman paused, and bit his nether 
lip, as if hesitating whether he should reply ; but on 
second thoughts, bowed respectfully to the court, and 
turned to retire. His colleagues turned to follow him, 
with the exception of our ensign, who felt too warm 
a personal interest to give it up without another efibrt. 
He remonstrated with the chairman in so loud a 
whisper, that every word was distinctly audible on 
the bench. " Why, neow, leftenant, I want to know 
if you're a'goin to give it up so ? You might jest as 
well a' saidnothin'." 

The chairman replied, "we have our answer," 
and pursued his way, and Talbot resumed his argu- 
ment. We had serious thoughts of transcribing the 
report of it which has comedown to us, for the bene- 
fit of those members of the profession, who are fond 
of the learning of attainders ; but on consulting one 
of that faculty, he most strenuously advised us against 
it, saying, that " so few of the profession now-a-days 
would be able to understand \V We took the hint. 
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and suppressed it, albeit with fnany a groan that so 
many fine distinctioDS should be lost to our contein- 
poraries. If any lady or gentleman, however, shall 
desire to peruse it, it shall be very much at his or her 
service. 

When the court adjourned, the judges were escort- 
ed back to their lodgings with the same military 
guard which bad accompanied them to the court- 
house in the morning. The general and his staff, with 
about fifty men, accompanied by a number of gentle- 
men friendly to the government, composed the guard 
of honour. Talbot was on horseback among them, 
and as they were on their return to the court-house, 
he observed a small party of the insurgents taking a 
sort of advanced post, at less than a quarter of a mile 
distant from where they were obliged to pass. He 
rode hastily to the general's side, and remarked upon 
the impudence of the movement. 

There had been, in the mean time, great exultation 
in the camp of the insurgents, on account of the ar- 
rival t)f Eustace and a number of the other irrespon- 
sible but paramount directors of their movements, as 
well as the large succour which accompanied them 
from the borders of Berkshire. When the occupa- 
tion of the court-house by the government troops had 
been announced to Eustace, as also that the court 
had been peaceably engaged in the transaction of its 
usual business that morning, he burst out into the 
most violent denunciations. Captain Shays jcame in 
for his share of the tempest, and so bitterly was he 
reproached for his folly and stupidity, that he threat- 
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ened to resign and go home. Eustace at length grew 
more calm, and began to give directions for the post- 
ing of the troops, and seeuring positions that would 
enable them to attack their adversaries. The ad- 
vanced guard which had excited Talbot's ire, had 
just been sent to take possession of an eminence in 
sight of the court-house, by Eustace's express direc- 
tion. 

" General, upon my word," said Talbot, " that is 
too bad ! Let us drive in that advanced post, to teach 
them better manners*" 

At this proposal, the general halted his men, and 
a conversation ensued upon the subject All, with 
the exception of Talbot, thought the danger of bring- 
ing on a general action was too imminent, and ad- 
vised against it. But Talbotinsisted so warmly upon 
the still greater danger of allowing the insurgents to 
approach so near their position, without a check, that 
the general finally yielded. 

Their movements were at that moment observed 
by Eustace, and his military friends who were recon-* 
noitring the main body. Eustace, without saying a 
word to his companions, set spurs to his horse and 
galloped off to the encampment, with the speed of 
the wind. In two words, he whispered to Shays to 
send down all the continentals in their ranks, at dou- 
ble quick step, and returned faster than he came. 

As he reached the advanced post, he heard the or- 
der given by the general's aid, " Fix bayonets, — for- 
ward march ;" and the party soon arrived within a 
few rods of where the sentinel was posted. He pre? 
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seoted his piece and called out ^ stand P^ but no at- 
tention was paid to his warning. 

Eustace rode along side of the men, who were 
about thirty in number, saying in a low tone, " steady, 
boys, make ready, take aim," and the word of coni- 
mand being promptly obeyed, he then rode forward 
to witliin a few yards of the advancing party. With 
a look and voice that showed he was not trifling, he 
said, ^' Gentlemen, if you take my advice, you will 
halt where you are." 

The little detachment of the insurgents seemed to 
have had a new spirit infiised into them, by this 
prompt and daring behaviour of their new leader. 
They stood as firm as veterans, holding their mus- 
kets ready to send a murderous volley at their as- 
sailants, at the word ^* Fire I" Eustace was only 
anxious to gain a few moments, to allow time for the 
continentals to come up. The general halted his 
men, and expressing to Talbot, and the rest who had 
fallen back to the rear with him, his reluctance to 
provoke the first hostilities, he was on the point of 
ordering the* troops to the right-abouty when Talbot 
swore by his Maker, that if he did, he would abandon 
the cause for ever. His blood was up at the sight of 
his sworn enemy, and he again overruled the cooler 
judgment of his brother officers. 

" Let him have his way," said one of the party. 

the cowardly rascals will not dare to fire ;" and such 
being again the general voice, the commander, with 
manifest reluctance, again ordered the men to ad- 
vance, and charge bayonet, Eustace looked anx« 
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iously round, but saw nothing of bis reinforcement ol 
continentals. Muttering a curse upon Shays for bis 
tardiness, he now cried out " Parley V^ 

Again the general ordered his troops to halt, and 
came forward to hear what the fiery major had to 
conmiunicate. 

" It is this, gentlemen,^^ said Eustace, as slowly 
as possible, and turning liis eyes at every word to the 
point where he expected to see bis fresh detachment 
rise the hill that concealed their camp from view. 
^^ You are our superiors in numbers, probably in dis- 
cipline, but that shall not prevent my giving the word, 
if you attempt to drive these men from their present 
position. But if there be any man among you so 
eager for a fight, and willing to make it on equal 
terms," and his eye rested with a stern defiance on 
Talbot as he said it, ^^ let him draw his sword and 
advance ! I shall be glad to see him !'^ 

The words had scarcely passed his lips, before a 
bright sword flashed in the sun. It was Talbot's ; 
and he advanced with that look of mingled scorn 
and hatred, which the deadly encounter of deadly 
foes can alcHie engender. Eustace, who was unarm- 
ed, reined back and borrowed his sword from the 
officer who headed the party of the insurgents. " Of- 
ficer," said he, ^ lend me your sword. I promise you 
not to dishonour it^ unless it be a dishonour to dip it 
in the blood of a traitbr to the cause of liberty !" 

"Traitor back agiun to your teeth," said Talbot^ 
furiously, " and liar to boot I" and both spurred their 
proud steeds at the same moment. Their swords 
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clashed once, and both bent all their force to the se* 
cond blow. That was decisive ; Talbot was disarm- 
ed, and his sword flew out of his hand to the distance 
of ten feet from him. 

^ I give you your life/' cried Eustace, ^ and officer! 
there^s your good sword untarnished; and now, gen- 
tlemen, 1 expect you to retire." 

The whole scene had been so suddenly enacted 
that neither party had time to recover from their sur- 
prise, when Eustace, turning his head, saw his co- 
lunm of continentals emerging from a wood that 
skirted the road-side. He smiled and remained 
silent 

Talbot was boiling with rage, shame and hatred, 
and would have renewed the combat in spite of the 
general's peremptory orders. ^^We are bound in 
honour to retire,'' said he, ** after putting it upon this 
issue,^^ and whispering some words to Talbot, he also 
turned his horse^s head, and the troops moved ofl'the 
ground. 

As the continentals came nearer, Eustace, waving 
to them to follow him, rode on after the other party, 
crying out, " Gentlemen, if you will but have a little 
patience, we will have the honour to escort you to 
your lines" — and he followed them back to within a 
few hundred yards of their main body, in the most 
insulting manner. He even halted there and recon- 
noitred their position. His Achates, Osborne, had^in 
the mean time galloped up to him, and Eustace thus 
broke forth, as they wheeled to ride back — 
" Now if we had but two — only two hundred of 
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such lads as you and I have once upon a time seen 
picked out to storm an entrenchment, may slavery 
be my everlasting portion if 1 would not dislodge 
those eight or nine hundred men in less than ten 
minutes! aye, 1 would ask but as many seconds. 
I'll frighten them a little, as it is,'' said he; and he 
said to the officer, in a low tone, " Captain, call out 
like the devil to your men to fix bayonets." 

"Fix bayonets!'' cried the officer, at the top of his 
voice; and the continentals instantly, as one man, 
obeyed the order, with the exception of about a dozen 
who had none. 

The word was distinctly heard by the general and 
the main body under his command. He smiled at 
the idea of seventy men charging six or seven hun« 
ilred, not a few gf whom also had seen service, from 
the siege of Boston down to the surrender of Corn- 
wallis. No order was given on his part, and the 
troops appeared to treat the empty menace with the 
utmost contempt. Eustace saw that they were not 
to be frightened so easily, and giving the officer some 
hints about retiring in good order, he proposed to his 
companion to go and see his father with him, and 
that they should take some repose till evening, when 
they would visit the camp and hold a grand council 
of war. 

^^Shepard has outwitted us beautifully, 1 must 
confess; but we must out-flank him to-morrow. By 
Gog and Magog, we'll have a bloody day of ity if he 
dooH give up that position and the court don't ad- 

23 
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journ. We are two to one, and if our men only had 
the law on their side^ 1 believe there would not be a 
penny to choose between them for bravery." 

" No, 1 believe not," said Osborne, with a slight 
laugh ; "it is perfectly farcical to talk of the bravery 
of raw militia-men, unless they are posted behind 
stone walls, or some kind of entrenchment." 

Eustace shmgged his shoulders and declined the 
discussion. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Never was the ancient saw, that "ill news flies 
apace," more strictly verified than on the occasion 
of this unlucky rencounter between Eustace and 
Talbot. By the time that the former had reached 
his father's house, the old colonel had learned the 
particulars, and even a great deal more. His indig- 
nation at what was represented to him by some ex- 
peditious messenger to be an attempt on the part of 
Talbot to assassinate his darling son was so violent 
that he had forgotten his gout, which confined him at 
home, and he was ready to sally forth and challenge 
the aggressor to single combat. Although he had 
thus far forborne any interference in the engagement 
of his daughter, he now declared, with a vehement 
oath, that the villain should never cross his threshold 
again. 

Although Eustace, on his arrival, did justice to his 
antagonist, and exculpated him from the charge of 
assassination, the colonePs vwath did not in the least 
subside. The offence was still too rank to be en- 
dured ; and Tom Eustace was instantly required to 
take the old chaise and go for his sister. " Tell her," 
said the colonel, sternly, "that I desire and command 
her to return immediately to her father !" 

Tom, who really liked Talbot, was, however, so 
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warm in resenting the attack on his elder brother, 
that he at once voted to himself that the engagement 
of his sister must be terminated. His pity for what 
he foresaw must be her anguish only made him more 
indignant against Talbot, whom he regarded as the 
cause. He drove furiously up to the door, and sent 
in word to his sister that her father desired her to 
come immediately home to him. 

The news had travelled as fast in that direction as 
in the other, and at the moment that the servant-girl 
came with th^ message, the sensitive Elizabeth was 
weeping and sobbing at such a rate in Mary Talbot's 
bosom, that the latter really feared it would break 
the girrs heart. '^She cannot go^-she is too un- 
well,'' was the reply ; ^^ go you, this moment, ix Dr. 
Talbot." 

The doctor hurried in, but before he had time to 
prescribe for his patient, another and still more pe- 
remptory message was sent in by her brotlier. " Mr. 
Thomas says how your father says how you must 
come right straight home, any how," said the little 
girl, translating the energetic phrase of Master Tho- 
mas into her own vernSiCular. " Go and tell Mr. 
Thomas," said Maiy Talbot, " that Elizabeth shall 
not come for all the fathers " she checked her- 
self — " 1 will go and speak to him myself." 

But the moment that Elizabeth Eustace compre- 
hended that her father had positively commanded her 
to come home, she started up, and crying, " Yes, yes, 
yes — 1 must go — 1 will come,'' she ran and snatched 
up her bonnet, and without stopping to dry her tears, 
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prepared to obey. She turned to gtre her parting 
embrace to her beloved friend, with her bosom in its 
highest commotion. 

So tender was the parting, and so deep the dis- 
tress which this hostile encounter between a brother 
whom she loved so tenderly and a lover whom she 
idolized, had caused her, that even the old doctor, 
who had not shed a tear since he commenced the 
practice of medicine and surgery, felt very much such 
a sensation as the stern old count does in the opera 
of Elisa and Claudio, where his daughter-in-law ap* 
peals to his pity in such moving accents ; and if the 
doctor had talked to himself about it, aside, as that 
hard-hearted old gentleman does, it would have been 
in the same words, and not unlikely to the sainQ 
music — 



"Ah! p«rche 



111 palpita e cor ? 
Molesta pietii« 
Che brami da me ?" 

« Ah! what the deuce was that I felt» 
As if my very heart would melt ? 
Hence, foohsh pity ! far from me! 
What ! what have I to do with thee ?" 

But without stopping to soliloquize, he handed the 
weeping girl to the carriage, gently scolding her by 
tjie way for grieving in such an immoderate manner. 
She drew her veil closely, and rode to her father^s 
door in silence. 

She had scarcely reached her own room before 
her brother and father, who had been impatiently 
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waiting for her, followed her thither. A long and 
stormy expostulation on the part of her father, and 
a fierce and most unkind demeanour on that of her 
brother, drove the poor girl to the verge of distrac- 
tion. The end of it was that she half unconsciously 
gave them a solemn promise that she would never 
see her betrothed more, unless with her father's 
consent She then begged them, in the most piteous 
accents, to leave her to herself. Having made her 
also promise to send back all his letters to Talbot, 
and to demand her own in return, they departed, in 
triumph, and left her to weep and sorrow alone. 

^^ 1 thought it would have been more difficult to get 
her consent to break itoff,^^ said Harry Eustace; 
^' but, egad! 1 believe she is something like the rest 
of her sex, after all !" 

^' 1 guess it will be some time before she gets my 
consent to see that man again,^^ said the colonel, 
^' though it is a hard trial for poor Lizzy, I am sure 
on't. But it is our duty — and we must try to con- 
sole her all we can.'^ 

" Console her !" cried Eustace, " the only conso- 
lation for the sex in such a case, as I have heard, is 
to listen to a new lover ; and there*s our good friend 
Osborne who adores her, will be delighted to renew 
his suit !" 

" Humph ! he had better not be in too great a 
hurry ,^* said the colonel. '^ Let us see how the dear 
girl bears this cruel blow, before we talk of that/' 

The conference had been conducted in so passion* 
ate a style, that neither father or brother bad thought 
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of extorting a promise that no further correspondence 
should take place between the lovers. Neither had 
there been anything like an interdiction of Mary 
Talbot's visits. Accordingly, when the first paroxysm 
of her gi'ief was in some degree subsided, the fair 
Elizabeth rose up from her bed and wrote a long and 
most affecting epistle to her lover, conjuring him by 
all his love for her, and all her love for him, to avoid 
any conflict with her impetuous brother, entreating 
him to fly from him, rather than expose himself to so 
dreadful an encounter. She, also quietly announced 
that, for the present, it was impossible to see him, 
but that he could write to her, and so forth. Some 
tender reproaches were intermingled, though she did 
not know who was most to blame, and she therefore 
blamed both equally, but in so timid and doubting a 
tone, that her lover, when he read it, took all the 
blame to himself. He was exasperated, however, 
beyond measure, at this sudden defeat of his long 
cherished hopes ; and he declared to his sister thath^ 
would see her before the next day's sun went down, 
in spite of father and brother, and all the world be- ' 
side. To that eflect, he hastily penned a note by 
Zeek Morehouse, who had been the confidential 
bearer of his young mistress's letter. Thus, while the 
other party were congratulating themselves on the 
dutiful submission of the lady to her father's com- 
mands, an active correspondence was already open- 
ed, which was likely to escape all their vigilance. 
Whether, indeed, if they had extorted a promise that 
all correspondence should cease, the scrupulous Elli- 
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zabeth would have adhered to the spirit and letter of 
it, we have no means of deciding. Probably she 
would, but possibly she might not. She would have 
been sorry to be placed in such a dilemma. Young 
ladies in those times, as well as in our own, seldom 
broke their promises of marriage, and we must there- 
fore infer that they were and are equally conscientious 
in regard to all other promises, particularly those 
made to their papas and mammas, ^^eaven be 
praised, that while the art of dissimulation and the 
science of falsehood have been making such fearful 
progress among our statesmen and politicians, the fitir 
sex still retiun a pristine reverence for the truth, at 
least a proper abhorrence of being caught in any 
aberration from its pathlj 
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Hew ^^0*11% pvUlalMd by Cmxmrt ^*—% * BlaiMhard. 



NEW GIL BLAS, 

OR, PEDRO OP PENAFLOR. 

BY R. D. INULI8, AUTHOR OF SPAIN IN 1830. 

Ill 2 YOUL 12ma 

" Tbe wbol« work U very unuiinf.**— I<(«r«ry €fmxtiu. 

" TlinM who want m few boura of pleasant readiof are not likely to meet 
with a book more to thair taste.**— jf(A«iM«iR. 

" Th<3 labor and power, as well as knowledge, displayed — the 'New Gil Bias' 
deiwrves to stand forth to the public view with erery advantage. We have 
read these volumes with great delight."— JKipfr«!p«lil«ii. 



EBEN ERSKINE, 
OR, THE TRAVELLER. 

BY JOHN OALT, AUTHOR OF LAWRIK TODD, HNTAIL, &LC. 

uf 2 VOLS. 12ma 

" A clever and intelligent author. There is a quaint humor and observance 
of character in his novels, that interest me very much ; and vi hen be clioows 
to be natlratic, he fools one to hia bent ; fur, I assure you, the ' Entail* beguiled 
me or some portion of watnry humors, yrlept tears, albeit unused to the ni«U- 
ing mood. He has a sly caustic humor that is very amusing.**— X^nt Bgr«n U 
LaJ]f BU$*ingt»n. 

" One of tlie remarkable characteristics of Gait, is to be found in the rare 
powpr he possesses of giving nuch an appearance of actual ^rutli to his narra- 
tive, as induces the rentier to doubt whether that which he is perusing, under 
the name of a novel, be not rather a statement of amusing facts, than an 
invented story.'* 



ROSINE liAVAL, 

BY MR. SMITH. 

An American NoveL In 1 volume, 12ma 

^ The perusal of a few pa|[es of tbe work must impress every reader with 
the opinion that tbe writer is no ordinary person.'*- JVU. Oaxttt». 

" His pages abound with passages of vigor and beauty, with mueb flind 
for abstract thought; and with groups of incidents which not only fix the 
attention of tbe reader, but awake his admiration.'*— PAt/. Gmxatts. 

"<tisonaoftha most pleasing, chaste, aad spirited productions that we 
have met with frr a long Ume. We may claim it with pride as an American 
production.**— .0a/C. Oazeus. 

CECIL HYDE.— A novel, in 2 vds. 12ma 
" Thii is a new * Pelham.' It is altogether a novel of mannera, and paints 
with iruUi, and a lively, aketchy apirit, the panorama of ftshicmahle life/' 
— AUas. 



THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OP JACK KETCH. 



NeTT "Worlcsy published bjr Care]r« Iiea, 4b Btaneluurd* 



THE LIBRARY OF ROMANCE, 



WHICH CONSISTS OF ▲ SERIES OF 



ORIGINAL TALES, NOVELS, AND OTHER WORKS OP FICTION, 



IT THE MOST UIINENT WRITKRS OF THE AflE, AND EDITED BY 



Leitch Ritchie, Esq. 



M- 



VOL. I. 

THE GHOST-HUNTER AND HIS FAMILY, by Mr. 
Banim, author of the O'Hara Tales, is universally acknow- 
ledged to be the most talented and extraordinary work that 
has issued from the press for many years. 

" Mr. Banim has put forth all the vigor that belongs to the old O'Hara 
Tales, and avoided the weakness that sullied his subs^uent efEbxiB."—<Athe- 

nasum. 

" There is more tenderness, more delicacy shown in the development of female 
character, than we have ever before met with in the worlu of this powerful 
novelist. 

" Banim never conceived a character more finely than the young Ghost-Hun- 
ter, Morris Brady. It is a bold and striking outline."— j9KfA«r if Eugene 
Aram. 



Vol. VIII. 

WALDEMAR, 

A TALE OF THE THIRTY YEARS' WAR 
BT W. H. HARRISON, AUTHOR OF TALES OF A PHYSICIAN, &C. 



Vot.IL 
SCHINDERHANNES, THE ROBBER OP THE RHINE, 

BT THE EDITOR. 

'* It is long since we have met with to bold, spirited, wd original » story.** 
— lAterary OateUe, 

" We now once more recommend the wtMk itself, and tbe series, of which 
it is a worthy volume, to tbe puUic**— nMmmksi 

" Decidedly one of the best romances we have ever read.**— OwrC JomrvO, 

** Mr. Ritehie*s Tales sometimes amount to the sublime, eitlwr in the terri- 
ble exigenef or the melting pathos of the event, or in the fietoresqae snernr 
of the description.'— Schinderhannes may be esteemed as tus best Wbrk of iio- 
tioB tot whkh wo are iadebted to his pen.**— wflCtat. 



LARDNER'S CABIXET CYCLOPEDIA. 



HISTORY OP EXGLAND. By Sir Jameii Macklstodu Ii| 
§ Vola* Vola* I9 ^ and 3 pnMlalicd* 

" 111 till! rir«t viiltimt! fif Sir Jani*^ Macktiitovirs History of England, we 
And ntiiiieh to warrant the anticipations of the public, tbat a calm and lomu- 
OUR ]tliiliiit'i|iliy will difliiiH! Itself over tbe lone narrative of our Britiih Hit- 
Uiiy." — F.Jtnbmrgh Her inc. 

" In tiiH volnnin Sir JaiiiM Mackintosh fully duvelopea those great powen, 
fur <hf |»iii«>spion of which tbe iMiblic have long ^riveu biin credit. Tbe rentt 
Is the atik':it cninmenlary that has yet appeared in our langunge upon mndc 
of tli«> nM!>t I uiportaot circumstances of English History."— jf(/M. 

" Wiiriliv in the mfthiid, style, and reflections, of tbe author's high repati- 
tiiin. We' were particularly pleased with his biKh %'ein of philosophical su 
iiiiH-nt. and hii« occasional survey of contemporary annals.*'— JVU. OaxttU. 

" If tnlPiitii of iM higho^t order, long ezpi'rienco in politics, andyetnof 
:(|iIiliL-aii«)n to tho iitud)' of history and the collection of ijiformation.can eom- 
iiiMiiil i>ii|ii>ritirity in a historian, 8ir James Machinto^h may, without readiif 
I'll-* H •irk. In> faiil V* have priwlured the bi>t history of this country. A pnn- 
hhI • r thf work will prore ihnt those who nntiripated I superior [woductioa, 
h.tw nut rurkunvd in vain uii the high qualiflcatious uf the author."— Osriir. 



TIIU IlISTORT OF THE 1VIST1IERI« AND8. (o Uie Battle «f 

WAterloo. By T« C* Orattan* 

" It IS but Justice to Mr. Grattan to say that be has executed his laborioni 
ta-^k %\ith much indiiHtiy and proportionate eflect. Undisfigured by pompmu 
niithiiiCH*'Wi and without any of tbe afTfCtation of pbiloeophiciU proflindity, 
lii.« >ivli> irt iiinipli>. light, and fresh— perspicuous, smooth, and barmonioua."— 
La BfUt Aaatmblrt. 



•• 



N'i'VfT did work appear at a more fortnnate perioit. The volamc before ui 
in a iiiniprfstfed but clear and impartial narrative."- lat. Qax. 



IIIHTORT OF FRANCE* By Eyra ETaiu Cro^re* In 3 toIs* 

" \\\* history of France is worthy to flgure with tbe works of hisasaoeiatcs, 
thi' lii'dt of thi'ir day, Scott and Mackintosh."- J/oafJUy Mig. 

" F«>r such a task Mi. Crowe is eminently qualified. At a glance, as it were, 
his (•>'«• tnkt-s in the theatre of centuries. Ilia style is neat, clear, and pithy; 
and hiji power of condensation enables him to say much, and eflitctively, \n a 
ft'w wonls. to present a distinct and perfect pietuTo in a aarrowly circum- 
sen bod space."— la BelU JStumblit, 



HISTORY OF BCOTIiAin>. By Sir IValter Soott. la % Valito 



" The Tlisiory of Scotland, by Sir Walter Baott, we do not taenUte to de- 
clare, will bo, if possible, more extensively reed, than tbe most pnpOlar werk 
of Action, by the same prolific author, and for this obvious reason : it com* 
bines much of the brilliant coloring of the Ivabhoe pictures of by^ne man- 
neni. nnd all tbe graeeflil facility of style and picturesqueneas of description 
of his other charming romanoea, witb a minute fldclitv to tbe ftota of history, 
and a sfarching scrutiny into their satbenticity and rolative Tilue, which 
mipbt p:it to the Mush Mr. Home and other professed historiane. Ehicb is the 
magic charm of Sir Walter 8cott*e pen, it boa only to touch thevimpieet inci- 
dent of every-day life, and it etarta up in vested witb alltbeiaterestof a eeene 
of romance; and yet such is his fidelity to the text of nature, that the knights 
and serfb, and collared ftiolo with whom his inventive geniua has peopled so 
many volames, are regarded by us as not mere croationa of Ancy, bot as real 
flesh and blood eziatenceo, with all the virtuea, feelings and errors of eom* 
mon-place humanity."— Li/. Qazeu*. 



He-vr HVorlsMf pnbliabed "toy Carey^ Iiea^ 4& BlaaduuNU 



Cooper's New NoveL 

THE HEADSMAN, 

A New Novel, by the Author of the Spy, Pilot, &c. In 2 vols. 
12mo. 



THE PARSON'S DAUGHTER. 

BY TUEODORE HOOK, AUTHOR OF SAYINGS AND DOIMOS, &C 

IN 2 VOLS. 12mo. 

" We proceed to assure the reader, who has it before him, that he will enjoy 
an intellectual treat of no mean order. The principal feature of its excel- 
lence is an all-engrossing interest, which interest is mainly attributable to the 
extreme vraisepiblance of its incidents, and' the fidelity with which each 
character supports its individuality. In it there is as much invention and 
originality as we have ever m^t with in a modern novel, be the author who 
he may." — Metropolitan. 

" The moral of the tale carries conviction as to the justness of its applica- 
bility, and the incidents flow as naturally as the stream of events in every- 
day life."— /«ii. 

** Here is a novel A'om a deservedly popular author, writtta with great ease 
and sprightliness."— -wStAentfitm. 



SWALLOW BARN, 

OR, A SOJOUKN IN THE OLD DOMINION. 

In 2 vol& 12mo. 

" We cannot but predict a warm reception of this work among all persons 
who have not lost their relish for nature and probability, as weliaa all those 
who can properly estimate the beauties of simplicity in thought and expres- 
sion.** — JVfce York Mirror. 

** One of the cleverest of the last publications written on this or the other 
side of the Atlantic." — JVlno York CourUr and Enfuirer. 

** The style is admirable, and the sketehes of character, men, and scenery, 
so fresh and agreeable, that we cannot help feeling tlMt they are drawn firom 
natore.*' 



THE DOMINIE'S LEGACY, 

Consisting of a Series of Tales illustrative of Ilia Scenery and 
Manners of Scotland. In 2 vols. 12ma 

** Tbeee pages are pictures from seenee whose impress of truth tells that the 
autbor has taken them as an eye-witness ; and many are rich in quiet, sim- 
ple patboe, which is evidently his fbrte."'— £t£erary Oazetu. 



GALE iflDDLETON, A Novel, by Hokaob SMrm, Author of 
Bramhletye House, &e. In 2 vm. IStoa 



TB:E:VALYAN, a Noyel, by the Author d* Marriage in High 

iifB. In 2 vols. 



L 
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CMBIiVET CY€I<OPiEDIA, 

CONDUCTED BY TUE 

KEV. DIONYSIUS LARDNER. LL.D. F.R.S. L.&.E. 
M. k.J.A. r.L.S. r.Z.a Uon. F. C. p. S. M.Ast.&ice.fcc 

ASSISTED Br 

EMINENT LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEN. 



aVoic PuNithing by Canttft tm* 4r Blanchard^ and for sale by all Booksdlm. 

Tiiiii tvork will furiii n popular rninpendiam of whatever i« nacftil, inftnictiTS, 
nil I liiti-iiMiiiig, ill tliucirt'k' nf human knowledge. A novel plan of piihiimtinn 
nuil iiir:tiip"iiii>nt has bc(>ii nJoptcd. which pmeiita pfH:uliar advantapfs. With- 
nut r.illy liL'tailine tlm niulhml, a lew of ihctto ailvantafRS may be mentioned. 

K.'irh vnliiiiii* Mill (■(•ntain one or more anhjcvts uniiiterruptnl and unbritkeo, 
.'iii'i \« lii |m> ;irrniii|Mni«>(l by Ok: corn.'ff|H»idiiifi platca i)r otiier appropriale illiw- 
trati'iiiK. I-'arility of n'(i!n>nrp tvill (iv obtaiiifMl without fettering ibi! workb^ 
u r<>iiii'Miitl nlplii'ibi>iirBl nrraii|rfnicnt. A •ubwrilier way omit particular rot- 
iiiii-K or iw-tM uf voliiiiK'ii, without ilihinirpraiins his fM>ric8. Thus each purcham 
iii^iy fiiriii fioiii the "Cabi.ikt" a ( 'jclopritia, uiuro or lew ci>niprchent>ive. as 
may suit hifi iiioaiiK. intttf, or pnifbwioii. If u aubacriber desire to diacontinue 
ilif' wi>ik Ki uuy Htnirc of ilit piililicatinii. the voliiuica which he may have re- 
ri'iu-ii will n>it lo!<f tli-ir vHlii-' by si*iKii-atioii from the re«t of tlie wi>rk, «nce 
III- y will nlvMiVHeiih -r bu coniplclc in thi-insvlves, or may be made 90 ut a irifiing 

L-.I|b'tlri:. 

Tiie piirrinficrs will nevitr find tlioir prnpiTty in thin work de^troy(■•I by the 
p iltliraiinn of a w*rniid edition. 1'he arrancemcnt ia auch that i>ar!iciilar rol* 
iniii's ii:ay he.- nM-dit(Nl or rewritten without disturbing the otlicrs. Tho "Cam- 
KKT Cvi Loi'.f DiA " will thus Ik! ill A Kinte of continual renovation, ki'rping pace 
with th- nrvi-r-ceatiiiig inipro\cnicnt8 in knowk'dgt!, drawing within its circle 
fruiii yt:ar to yi'ar whatever ifi new, and casting o(f whatever ig obsolete, to as to 
r rui a CGnstanily nii'Nifriiizcd t^vrloiKi'dia. Such are a few of the advantages 
winch II:* prnprirtors have to crier tu the public, and which they pledge iheui- 
^•Ivi R to ronli/e. 

'i'r .'ntmes on unhjects which are technical and professional viil be adapted, 
not so niiirh to ili')sn tvho di'Sire to attain a practical proficieney, as to tlicisc 
who (irck that |Miitii>n of inforuiatinn respecting such matters which is gciieraily 
bX|rrt<>il fioiii wfll-eiliicati'd persons. An interest will be imparted to what is 
ah.>triirt hy copious ilhistrnliui.:'. and the sciences will be rendered attractive, iqr 
tn>a:i!ig tln'ni with n-ferr-i-ce to the most ftiiniliar objects and occurrences. 

Tlio uiiwiclflly bulk of KiicycloiMiuiias, not less than the abstruse discussions 
winch thfy contain. hn« hitherto cimsigncd them to the library, as works of only 
(H r:Mi.)[i.il reftTfiire. 'i*tic prtrsent work, (Vom its portable form and popular style, 
will chiini a plu&i in the drawing-room and the boudoir. Forming in itself a 
Voriplrte JAbrary, afliirding an extensive and infinitely varied store of instruc- 
tion and .■^(nllS(^m(Mlt, presenting Just so much on ever}' subject as those not pro- 
f*.'ssiona!!y on^raKKil in it require, convenient in size, attractive in form, ele^nt 
in illustrations, and ni(«st moderate in expense, tlie "Cabinit Ctcu>p jcdia " will, 
it is h<i|)ed. he found an ubjoct of paramuun: interest in every ftmily. 

To the heads of schools and all places of public education the proprietors trust 
that this work will particularly rucoinmcnu itself 

It seems scarcely necessary to add, thai nothing will be admitted into tlic 
pas'>s of the " Cabinit Cyclopjcdia" which can have the most remote teiuieiicy 
to oifiiiid public or private iQOials. To enforce the cultivation of religion and 
the praci ice of virtue should be a principal object with all who undertake to 
iiiftirm the public mind ; but with the views just explained, theconductor of this 
wiirk feols these considerations more especially pressed upon his attentitM- 
Parents and guardians may, llierefore, rest assured that they will never thid it 
necessary to place a volume of tbo " Caoimct" beyond the reach of tiieir cliildren 
ur pupils. 




ENCYCLOPAEDIA AMEBIC AJVA. 



" Witnfissea from every part of the country concurred In declaring that the 
Enryclopv'edia Americana was in a fair way to degrade the dignity of learnitif, 
and espticially the learning of Encyclopoedias, by making it too cheap— th&l the 
multitudes of all classes were infatuated with it in sayine in so many words 
from the highest to the lowest, ' the more we sec of the worJc the better we like 
it.' " — JV. Y. Courier and Inquirer. 

" The articles in the present volume appear to us to evince the tame ability 
and research which gained so favorable a reception for the work at its com« 
mencement. The Appendix to the volunke now before us, containing an account 
of the Indian Languages of America, must prove highly inteieeting to the reader 
in this country; and it is at once rcmarkab!e as a specimen of history and phi< 
loloi^y. The work altogether, we may again be permitted to observe, reflects 
distinguished credit upon the literary and scientific character, as weli as the 
scholarship of our country." — Charleston Ontrier. 

" The copious information which ^this work afibrda on American subjects, 
fully justifies its title of an American Dictionary; while at the same time the 
extent, variety, and felicitous diapoaition of its topics, make if the most conve- 
nient and satisfactory Encyclopisdia that we hare ever ween."— ^ationalJoumal. 

" If the succeeding volumea shall equal in merit the one beffate us, we may 
confidently anticipate for the work a reputation and usefulness which ought to 
secure for it the most flattering encouragement and patronage.**— J<V</era/ Oatette. 

" The variety of topics is of course vast, and they arc treated in a manner 
which is at once so full of information and so interesting, that tlie work, instead 
of being merely referred>to, might be regulaiiy perused with as much pleasure as 
profit." — Baltimore American. 

" We view it as a publication worthy of the age and of the country, and can- 
not but believe the discrimination of our countrymen will sustain the publish- 
ers, and well reward them for this contribution to American Literature." — Bal- 
timore Patriot. 

" It reflects the greatest credit on those who hare been concerned in its pro- 
duction, and promises, in a variety of respects, to be the best as well as the most 
compendious dictionary of the arts, sciences, history, politics, biography, &c. 
which has yet been compiled. The style of the portion we have rend is terse 
and perspicuous; and it is really curious how so much scientific and other in- 
formation could have been ao satisActerily communicated in such brief limits." 
— JV. Y. Evening Post. 

" A compendious library, and invaluable book of reference." — JV*. Y. American. 

" Those who can, by any honest modes of economy, reserve the sum of two 
dollars and fifty cents quarterly, from their family expenses, may pay for this 
work as fast as it is published ; and we confidently believe that they will find at 
the end that they never purchased so much general, practical, useful information 
at so cheap a rate." — Journal qf Education, 

" If the encouragement to the publishers should correspond with the testimony 
in fnvor of their enterprise, and the beautiful and fiiithful style of its execution, 
the hazard of the undertaking, bold as it was, will be well compensated ; aiid 
our libraries will be enriched by the most generally useful encyclopedic diction- 
ary that has been ofll^red to the readers of the English language. Full enough 
for the general scholar, and plain enough for every capacity, it is far more con- 
venient, in every view and form, than its more expensive and ponderoua prede- 
cessors " — American Farmer. 

"The high reputation of the contributors to this work, will not fail to insure 
it a favorable reception, and its own merits will do the rest." — SUUman''s Joum. 

" Th(! work will be a valuable possession to every family or individual that 
can afford to purchase it; and we take pleasure, therefore, in extending the 
knowledge of its merits." — JSTational Intelligencer. 

" The Encyloptedia Americana is a prodigious improroment upon all that has 
gone l)cfore it ; a thing for our countiy, as well as the country that have it birth, 
to be proud of; an inexhaustible treasury of useful, piearant, and familiar learn- 
injj on every possible subject, so arranged as to be speedily and safety referred to 
ou emergency, as well as on deliberate inquiry; and better still, adapted to the 
understanding, and put within the reach of the multitude. * * * The Ency- 
clnpxdia Americana is a work without which %o library worthy of the name 
can hereafter be made uyt."^— Yankee. 



New Works, published by Careyy I^ea, & BlanchariL 



lilTTERATURE PRANCAISE. 



KBUOTHCQUE CHOISIE D£ UTTERATURE FRANCAI9E. 

SELECT LffiRARY 

Of 

MODERN FRENCH IJTERATURE. 

In 4 volumes, 12mo : containinj^ — 
LES ECORCHEURS. 
CINQ MARS. 

PARIS ET LES PARISIENS. 
MEMOIRES DUN APOTHECAIRE. 
HEURES DU SOIR, 
LES EiNFANS D'EDOUARD. 
MINUIT ET HIDE, &c &c. 

Some of these works may be had separalely. 



THE DOOMED. 
A NOVEL In two volumes, 12ma 



AYESIIA, THE MAID OF KARS. 

BY MORIER, AUTHOR OF ZOIIRAR, dsC 2 VOLS. 12mb. 



THE SUMMER FETE. 

A POEM, WITH SONGS. 

By TnoMAs Moose, Esq. Author of Irish Melodies, &c. 

"The dcwriplion of tho Fete is in easy, graceful, flowing verse, and the 
■ongB with which it is interspersed are, unlike many of those which that 
sifted poet hu pubiiriied, unexceptifmable in their mofal tendency." — N. 
i. Commercial Adverliaer. 

** Manv of the songs interspersed are pretty and pleasing, and savor of 
the usual richness of sentiment and luxuriance of style habitual to Moore. 
We can willingly reconunend the work to all ladies, ai^d lovers of good 
poetry."— Am«n«in Sentinel. 

MEN AND MANNERS IN AMERICA. 
By Major Hamilton, Author of Cyril Thornton, &c. 2 vols. 12mo. 



CHITTY'S MEDICAL JURISPRUDENCE. 
A valuaUe work for Lawyers or Physicians. In royal 8va 
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